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3. Physiological Lectures, exhibiting a General View, &c. de- 
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6. Remarks on Scepticism, being an Answer to the Views of 
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7. Cursory Observations upon the Lectures, &c. By one of the 
People called Christians. 1819. 

8. A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Rennell. From a Graduate in 
Medicine. 1819. 

WE find our attention called by the pamphlets before us to 

a subject of no ordinary importance, the discussion of 
the doctrine of materialism: an open avowal of which has been 
made in the metropolis of the British empire, in lectures de- 
livered under public authority, by Mr. Lawrence, Professor of 

Anatomy and Surgery, in the Royal College of Surgeons. 

In the year 1814, Mr. Abernethy, who has long been known 
as a medical gentleman of the highest eminence, and one of 
the professors of that college, delivered two lectures on the Proba- 
bility and Rationality of Mr. Hunter’s Theory of Life. It can 
scarcely be necessary to remind our readers, in limine, that the | 
nature of the living principle is among the subjects which are 
manifestly beyond the reach of human investigation. The effects 
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and the properties of life are indeed obvious to our senses, through 
the whole range of organized creation ; but, on what they depend, 
and how they are produced, never has been discovered, and, pro- 
bably, never will. Mr. Abernethy, however, following the steps of 
the celebrated J. Hunter, elucidates his views on the subject, 
which have the high merit of attempting to explain but little, but 
which seem fairly derived from the most probable conclusions to 
which our reason can carry us; viz. that life, in general, is some 
principle of activity added by the will of Omnipotence to organized 
structure,—and that, in man, who is endowed with an intelligent 
faculty in addition to this vital principle possessed by other 
organized beings, to life and structure an immaterial soul is su- 
peradded. 


* We perceive,’ he says, ‘ an exact correspondence between those 
opinions which result from physiological researches, and those which 
so naturally arise from the suggestions of reason that some have con- 
sidered them as intuitive. For most reflecting persons in all ages have 
believed, and indeed it seems natural to believe, what modern physio- 
logy also appears to teach, that in the human body there exists an as- 
semblage of organs, formed of common inert matter, such as we see 
after death, a principle of life and action, and a sentient and rational 
faculty, all intimately connected, yet each apparently distinct from 
the other. ‘ 

* So intimate, indeed, is the connection as to impose on us the opi- 
nion of their identity. ‘The body springs and bounds as though its inert 
fabric were alive ; yet we have good reasons for believing that life is 
distinct from organization. The mind and the actions of life atlect each 
other. Failure or disturbance of the actions of life prevent or disturb 
our feelings, and enfeeble, perplex, or distract our intellectual opera- 
tions. The mind equally affects the actions of life, and thus influences 
the whole body. ‘Terror seems to palsy all its parts, whilst contrary 
emotions cause the limbs to struggle, and become contracted from 
energy. Now though these facts may countenance the idea of the 
identity of mind and life, yet we have good reasons for believing that 
they are perfectly distinct.. Whilst, therefore, on the one hand I feel 
interested in oppugning those physiological opinions which tend to con- 
found life with organization; I would, on the other, equally oppose 
those which confound perception and intelligence with mere vitality.’— 
Enquiry, p. 77—79. 

He thus concludes. 


‘ Thus my mind rests at peace in thinking on the subject of life, as 
it has been taught by Mr. Hunter; and [ am visionary enough to ima- 
gine, that if these opinions should become so established as to be gene- 
rally admitted by philosophers, that if they once saw reason to believe 
that life was something of an invisible and active nature superadded to 
organization; they would then see equal reason to believe that mind 
might be superadded to life, as life is to structure. They would then 
indeed 
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indeed still farther perceive how mind and matter might reciprocally 
operate on each other by means of an intervening substance. Thus 
even would physiological researches enforce the belief which I may say 
is natural to man; that in addition to his bodily frame, he possesses a 
sensitive, intelligent, and independent mind: an opinion which tends 
in an eminent degree to produce virtuous, honorable, and useful ac- 
tions.’—p. 94, 95. 

Two years after the appearance of these lectures, Mr. Law- 
rence, who had recently been elected to the situation of colleague 
to Mr. Abernethy, delivered at the college his two introductory 
lectures on Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Mr. Law- 
rence is, we understand, a young surgeon, who has acquired con- 
siderable reputation in his profession, and particularly by a dili- 
gent study of comparative anatomy, through the medium of 
foreign, for the most part German, writers and professors. He 
had been the pupil of Mr. Abernethy, and had lived for many years 
under his roof; and he speaks, in the warmest terms, of the mva- 
riable kindness and disinterested friendship with which that gen- 
tleman directed his early studies. 

After giving, in his first lecture, an excellent sketch of the ob- 
jects and the history of comparative anatomy, he proceeds, in 
the second, to develope his ideas concerning the principle of life. 
Here he assumes a very different character. Forgetting the en- 
comiums which he had just passed on his benefactor and instruc- 
tor, the respect which he owed to his professional situation and 
character, and, we hesitate not to add, the direct object of the pro- 
fessional station he was then filling, (a station expressly founded 
for displaying Mr. Hunter’s noble Museum, purchased by Par- 
liament for the use of the College, and of illustrating his phy- 
siological investigations,) he indulges in taunts and sarcasms, not 
of the most modest, or mild description, against Mr. Hunter’s 
theory as maintained by Mr. Abernethy in the former year, and the 
manner in which he illustrated and supported it. In explaming 
his own opinions, Mr. Lawrence involves himself in much per- 
plexity and confusion ; but still he inculcates, in terms too plain to 
be misunderstood, the portentous doctrine that the principle of 
life, whether sentient or intelligent, is in all organized beings the 
same ; that, whether we look to man, the highest of the animal 
creation, with all his faculties of invention, memory, imagination, 
or to an oyster or a cabbage, the vital properties are all derived 
from their organic structure, and that the difference of this struc- 
ture constitutes the only difference in their faculties and powers. 
He mentions, p. 144, as if it were a known and acknowledged 
truth, that ‘ medullary substance is capable of sensation and of 

Ag thought.’ 
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thought.’ And at p. 155, favours us with the following notable 
passage. 


* The cerebral functions, which are much more numerous and diversi- 
fied in the higher orders of the mammalia, than in any of the preceding 
divisions of the animal kingdom, receive their last development in man; 
where they produce all the phenomena of intellect, all those wonder- 
ful processes of thought, known under the names of memory, reflec- 
tion, association, judgment, reasoning, imagination, which so far trans- 
cend any analogous appearance in animals, that we almost feel a re- 
pugnance to refer them to the same principle.—If therefore we were 
to follow strictly the great series of living bodies through its whole ex- 
tent, we should see the vital properties gradually encreased in number 
and energy from the last of plants, the mosses or the algzx, to the first 
of animals, man!’ 

Mr. Lawrence, it will be instantly recollected by every reader, 
whatever other merit may belong to him, has not that of being 
the inventor of these doctrines. ‘They are as old as any on record, 
and have been advanced and confuted, and revived and driven into 
obscurity again and again. In the present instance, Mr. Lawrence 
has copied them, and even the terms in which he has expressed 
them, from the school of modern French philosophy. Indeed, this 
is not the first occasion on which he has consented to become a 
mere copyist, and for the purpose of propagating these worn-out 
but mischievous opinions : he is understood to be the writer of 
several articles on life, and other subjects connected with it, in the 
interminable Encyclopedia of Dr. Rees, in which the same princi- 
ples are maintained, and in which Mr. Rennell has discovered, that 
he has translated whole sections from M. Bichat, without the 
slightest acknowledgment; and we have traced him, in like man- 
ner, still more frequently transcribing into his own pages materials 
of the same description from the free-thinking physiologists of 
Germany. 

In 1817, Mr. Abernethy delivered another course of ‘ Phy- 
siological Lectures, exhibiting a general view of Mr. Hun- 
ter’s physiology, and of his researches into comparative ana- 
tomy, in which he affords an interesting detail of the course 
of study of that distinguished naturalist, of the additions which 
he made to our stock of useful knowledge in these departments, 
and of the valuable ends to which he directed his pursuits. At 
the same time, he took occasion to defend the theory which he 
had previously explained, from the miserable ribaldry with which 
it had been assailed, and to guard his hearers from the mischief 
of the sceptical principles promulgated in that lecture-room in the 
preceding year. With that view, he made some very just obser- 
vations on the general tone and method of proceeding of persons 

professing 
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professing these principles, on the evil consequences arising te 
society from the unguarded adoption of them, and on the imputa- 
tions which must attach to the medical profession, if a firm stand 
were not made against the conversion of the lecture-room of stu- 
dents in surgery into a school of infidelity. Exhibiting too the 
pious feeling of a well principled mind, he strove to elevate, as 
Hunter had ever done, the thoughts of the student from the con- 
templation of nature, to nature’s God. 


‘ It has been said that “ an undevout astronomer is mad ;” yet he only 
contemplates the immensity and order of the works of Nature, and the 
causes of the varieties of light and seasons, so serviceable to the living 
beings which inhabit this planet, and, as he infers, to those of others. 
But what shall we say of the anatomist who observes the structure and 
functions of those beings, who examines their extreme variety, and re- 
gular gradation and connexion, without any feeling or perception that 
Intelligence has operated in ordaining the laws of nature? We judge 
of others by ourselves, and assuredly, such a character must, by the 
bulk of mankind, be considered as possessing either a deficient or per- 
verse intellect. 

* The opinion that Intelligence must have ordained the order of Na- 
ture, is not only impressed by her decrees upon the bulk of mankind, 
but is confirmed by the observations and reflections of the most obser- 
vant and intellectual individuals of the human race. Those who think 
that intelligence may exist distinct from organization, are disposed to 
admit that the intelligence with which they are endowed may have a 
separate existence. Those who think that perception is not essential to 
life, but is an attribute of something different, are also disposed to ad- 
mit the separate existence of perception and intelligence, and thus do 
these two opinions produce and support each other. Both opinions are 
natural to most men, and confirmed by the observations and considera- 
tion of the most intellectual of the human race.’—Physwlogical Lectures, 
p. 331, 332. 

Mr. Lawrence sufficiently understood that these observations, 
though deliveréd in general terms, applied directly to himself; but, 
instead of taking the reproof in good part, expressed as it was 
without harshness or severity, he was unfortunately excited by 
it to a high pitch of angry feeling, and to a determination to 
shew his contempt for it by redoubling the offence. Accord- 
ingly, in his lectures, delivered in the ensuing year, (1818) under 
the pretence of defending himself, he indulges in the most coarse 
and virulent invective against his former patron. He talks, among 
other things, of being attacked with the odium theologicum, 
which he describes as ‘ the most concentrated essence of ani- 
mosity, and rancour.’ p. 10. However this be, Mr. Lawrence 
evinces, by his own example, that the odium anti-theologicum is 
of a far more dark and deadly character :—and if we are ever 
aS called 
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called upon to say where we should expect to find ‘ the most 
concentrated essence of animosity and rancour,’ we shall answer 
without hesitation, in a sceptic, who found himself thwarted 
and exposed by one who felt the full force and value of sound re- 
ligious principles, especially if such a person had once been his 
especial friend and benefactor. Mr. Lawrence, as if determined to 
endure no longer the imputation of delivering his opinions with 
some degree of mysticism and obscurity, now affirms, in language 
which none can misunderstand, that all the phenomena of life and 
of mind result entirely from the bodily structure, and consequently 
that death, which destroys the bodily structure, destroys the 
whole of man! Nor is he content merely to announce these opi- 
mions, and to leave them to their natural effect on the reader’s 
mind, but he recurs to them again and again with an earnestness 
which seems to_result more from passion and irritation, than from 
any motive intelligible even to himself; or, if he have such a mo- 
tive, it must arise from conceiving that the maintenance of every 
thing valuable to the happiness of man depends on his success in 

establishing and propagating the belief of such opinions. 
Unsatisfied with converting the lecture-room of the College 
into a school of materialism, Mr. Lawrence travels out of his 
course whenever it suits his purpose, and indulges his hearers 
with his opinions on various subjects of politics, religion, educa- 
tion, &c. In one place, he introduces a long diatribe on the 
controversies which have taken place among Christians, and 
facetiovsly compares religious discussions with the quarrels of the 
fair sex ; in another, he rails at what he calls the vain attempts 
of persons in power to make men act or think alike. We find him, 
at one time, venting his mawkish lamentations over the human 
propensities to war, and passing high encomiums on the Quakers 
for the rationality of their creed ; and, at another, bursting forth 
with all the fury of a disappointed sportsman, against ‘ the oppres- 
sive cruelly and intolerable abuses of that iniquitous and execrable 
code, the game laws.’ p. 40. Nor does he conceal his political 
prepossessions. The governments of the old world he is pleased 
to inform us, in one line, are ‘ worn out despotisms;’ and in the 
next, that Europe is likely to be converted, by ‘ the conspiracies 
of the mighty,’ (those worn out despots) into ‘ one great state pri- 
son.’ p.37. But it is in America that all whichis great and good 
is to be found ; there, exclaims this enraptured seer, there is ‘ the 
animating spectacle of a country sacred to civil liberty,’—a coun- 
try which has ‘ established itself out of the prejudices of the old 
world—where re/igion is in all its fervour without needing an alli- 
ance with the state to maintain it—where the law commands by 
the respect which it inspires, without being enforced by any mili- 
tary 
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tary power.’. Whether this eulogium on America be poured forth 
in the design of transferring at some future time to that land of 
‘ liberty and religious fervour’ his own acquirements, and opinions, 
in case they should not be sufficiently appreciated in this coun- 
try, we venture not to conjecture. Certain we are, that, if such 
an event should take place, he would meet with persons there, 
whose fervour in religion is nearly on a par with his own. 

While doctrines of such a fearful nature were maintained by a 
professor acting under public authority, and, what is not a little 
singular, without discountenance by the Collegiate body by which 
he was appointed, it could not be supposed that they would be 
suffered to pass without any animadversion whatever; or that no 
stand would be made against the diffusion of principles so revolting 
to the feelings of mankind, and so destructive of all that tends to 
advance their happiness and to ennoble their nature. Our readers 
will hear with great pleasure that many of the most eminent 
members of the Lecturer’s profession are anxious to rescue their 
community from the disgrace which would deservedly attach to 
it, if the taint of such principles should be supposed to be deep 
or extensive. ‘Two pamphlets on the subject have also appeared 
from other quarters, the one by the Rev. ‘Thomas Rennell, Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cambridge ; the other, en- 
titled Cursory Observations on Mr. Lawrence’s Lectures by one 
of the people called Christians ; to which we must now turn 
our attention. : 

It may not be generally known, that the person holding the 
office of Christian Advocate in the University of Cambridge 
is required by the founder to answer any cavils or objections 
which may be brought against rational or revealed religion. 
Mr. Reunell, therefore, was peculiarly called upon to come for- 
ward on the occasion. His pamphlet was published before Mr. 
Lawrence's second work had issued from the press, and when it 
was only known from the evidence of his two introductory lec- 
tures, and from general rumour, in how determined and perse- 
vering a manner he was endeavouring to subvert the principles 
of the medicai students. Mr. Rennell has performed his task with 
equal spirit and ahility. By applying the touchstone of close ex- 
amination to the notions of Mr. Lawrence and some others who 
agree with him, he has shewn, to the satisfaction we apprehend of 
every reader, the endless perplexity and confusion of their ideas, 
the miserable inconsistencies with which their writings abound, 
and the gross improbability or positive falsehood of many of 
their assertions. He has entered into an investigation of the 
doctrine of vitality, and shewn, by clear and powerful reasoning, 
and aptness of illustration, how much more consonant it is a“ 
A4 1€ 
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the best conclusions of our reason, to believe that life, through 
the whole range of organized beings, consists in some principle of 
inherent activity superadded to the material structure, while in man, 
who lives in a state of reflection as well as sensation, an immate- 
rial and immortal soul is added to the living principle which he 
possesses in common with other animals. Mr. Rennell concludes 
with some excellent remarks on the general character of modern 
scepticism, a severe and solemn reproof of those who are guilty 
of endeavouring to pervert the religious tenets of the young 
and inexperienced ; and a suitable and impressive caution to those 
who are likely to be exposed to such seductions. ‘The anonymous 
author of the ‘ Cursory Observations’ has exclusively directed his 
attention to Mr. Lawrence’s second work, his Lectures on Phy- 
siology, &c. He has remonstrated with him im terms of well- 
deserved severity on their general tone and character, and pointed 
out with great success the errors and inconsistencies into which 
he has been betrayed, errors which are truly astonishing in a 
man of his abilities, but still are naturally to be expected in one 
who undertakes to maintain a cause so radically unsound. 

There remain to be mentioned two other works which stand at 
the head of this article. The one, ‘ A Letter to the Rev. Tho- 
mas Rennell concerning his remarks on scepticism,’ by a Gradu- 
ate of Medicine. The other ‘ Sketches on (of) the Philosophy 
of Life,’ by a fit auxiliary to Mr. Lawrence in the cause of scepti- 
cism and materialism, Sir T.C. Morgan. The Graduate professes 
himself friendly to the cause which Mr. Rennell supports, but 
objects to several parts of his reasoning. We confess that, 
amidst the obscurity which pervades this pamphlet, we can nei- 
ther discover the author’s meaning in many parts, nor his object 
im writing at all. He professes to detect errors in Mr. Rennell’s 
work, and to point them out as a friend, lest others should point 
them out in a hostile manner. We can easily understand that, 
when a friend busies himself solely in tracing out errors in a 
work, he puts arms into the hands of those who are disposed to 
run it down; but we cannot quite so well comprehend how the 
fact of errors being noticed in a friendly manner can tend to 

revent their bemg made the subject of hostile animadversion. 
The Knight is a prodigious quoter of Greek and other outlandish 
tongues, of which he understands nothing, and trusts to his rea- 
der’s understanding as little. He appears to be a true dis- 
ciple of the French physiologico-sceptical school; and has a 
number of favourite terms, taken from it, such as, functions, 
tissues, reaction, &c. on which he rings perpetual changes, to 
the utter confusion of all sense. The following is a specimen 
(casually taken) of his jargon ;—language it is not. 

* Essentially 
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* Essentially linked with the power of loco-motion, relative sensibi- 
lity is distributed to the different animals in an exact proportion to the 
wants of their organization, being resident in a tissue, whose develop- 
ment is regulated in the various species, by the sphere of activity ne- 
cessary to their preservation.’—p. 276. 


According to this great philosopher, ‘ there is in all individuals 
a preponderance of some viscus (in the brain) which gives it a 
lead in the organization.’ p. 365. In another place he informs 
us, that ‘ the distinction between material and spiritual beings 
is made a watch-word for fanaticism and persecution :’ and that 
‘ the proposition of a Deity without parts or dimensions ap- 
proaches to absolute atheism.’ 7b. But it is needless to multiply 
quotations from a work, of which the mischievous tendency is 
wholly blunted by the unutterable dullness and puzzle-headedness 
of the writer. 

We now return to Mr. Lawrence. 


* In accepting,’ says the author of the “ Cursory Observations,” the 
office of a Professor at the Royal College of Surgeons, you were 
not indeed bound to accede to the creed of the Established Church, 
nor compelled to express your admiration of the civil institutions 
of the English nation. You were still at liberty to enjoy your opi- 
nions in private, nay, to publish them to the world in any separate 
and independent form. But, I appeal to your sense of decorum and 
propriety, whether it be fair or expedient to transform the profes- 
sor’s chair into the seat of the scorner and the sceptic? Suppose, Sir, 
that I had sent my son to attend upon your Lectures, that your fame 
and reputation as Anatomical and Surgical Professor had determined 
him to give you the preference above all your brethren; should not I 
be shocked, on his return, to find that his religious principles were 
destroyed, and his moral principles corrupted ; that he had ceased to 
admire the constitution of his country; and that he had gained his pro- 
fessional knowledge at the expense of all dignified and elevated moral 
sentiment? 

‘ It would be a poor satisfaction for me to learn, that you had no 
such nefarious design; that all you wished was, to divest him of pre- 
conceived prejudices, and to free him from national partialities. I had 
sent him to perfect himself in anatomical and surgical acquirements, 
not to be made the disciple of Hume or Volney, of Voltaire or Gibbon. 
Indeed, Sir, you have completely travelled out of your record, by en- 
deavouring to influence the moral and political sentiments of your 
pupils. Instead of contemplating physiology, in its reference to sur- 
gery and medicine, you have exhibited it as the road to materialism 
in metaphysics, to faction in politics, and to infidelity in religion. 
These are grave and serious charges; and if I cannot substantiate them, 
I shall be content to rank as a bigot and calumniator. But if, in the 
following Letters, it shall be proved that these are the natural conse- 
quences of your specylations, then, as a man of honour, you will feel 
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yourself driven to the following dilemma: either you will, for the fu- 
ture, refrain from expressing such opinions in your character as Royal 
Professor, or, you will renounce a situation so totally incompatible 
with the display of these sentiments in politics and religion.’—p. 8. 


Nothing can be more just than the language of this remon- 
strance. Mr. Lawrence, at the close of his lectures, (p. 573) says, 
‘ I have now performed the task assigned to me by the Board 
of Curators.’ We beg leave to ask what was the task assigned 
to him by that Board? Was it to give a course of lectures for 
the improvement of the students in the knowledge and practice 
of surgery? or to seek to pervert their moral and religious 
principles, to teach them to doubt the records of Revelation, 
and to indispose them to the institutions of their country? 
He talks (p. 575) of the liberality of the legislature in voting 
a large sum of public money for the purchase of Mr. Hunter’s 
valuable collection; and of the pecuniary exertions of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons in making arrangements connected with the 
gift, and instituting professorships. We ask again, with what 
view was the liberality of the legislature and of the College 
exerted? Can any one doubt that its sole object was to im- 
prove the means of education for students and practitioners in 
surgery and. medicine ?—not to form a nursery for scepticism in 
religion, or republicanism in politics. 

But, if Mr. Lawrence is deserving of severe reproof for per- 
verting his professional lectures to the purpose of spreading his 
peculiar opinions on subjects altogether foreign to that before him, 
the impropriety is greatly enhanced by the consideration of the 
sort of audiences to whom his lectures are immediately addressed. 
They consist of young men, many of whom are obliged to 
enter on the peculiar studies of their profession with little or no 
general education ; and are, consequently, not likely to have any 
principles of morality or religion steadily fixed on their minds ; 
whence they must be unable to decide deliberately and calmly 
on those which are presented to their choice. Under these 
circumstances, a man like Mr. Lawrence, eminent in his profes- 
sion, and therefore possessing full command over their attention, 
must be able, so far as his influence as a Lecturer extends, to 
mould them to whatever opinions he pleases; more especially 
when he assumes an air of peculiar freedom of thought, pretends 
to soar above all vulgar prejudices, and to teach in religion and 
politics a sounder creed than is received by the mass of mankind. 
But, if those whom Mr. Lawrence addressed were so liable to 
be seduced, what excuse can be formed for the seducer ? 

‘ If there be a thought, which in the hour of impending dissolution 
must agonize and distract even the most hardened infidel, it is the re- 
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membrance of having been the instrument of perplexing the under- 
standings, destroying the hopes, and corrupting the morals of the young 
men committed to his charge. At that very age, when every motive 
which religion can supply, is so imperiously called for, to check the 
rising passions, and to subdue them into a state of rational and perma- 
ment restraint, it is an offence no less against social, than individual 
happiness, to inculcate those principles, which set all conscience and 
morality at defiance. The man who will coldly and laboriously teach 
the lessons of infidelity, will not scruple to excuse, if not to inculcate 
the practice of immorality ; and he who will confound the distinctions 
between truth and falsehood in speculation, will annihilate the boun- 
daries between virtue and vice in practice. Nor will the mischief stop 
here, nor confine itself to those, who have been the more immediate 
victims of his delusion. Infidelity, like every other pestilence, is pro- 
pagated by contagion. In whatever provincial town these young men 
may settle, they will find but too many of their own rank and age, who 
will become ready converts to a principle, which, while it flatters their 
understanding, corrupts and indulges their heart. 

‘I am at a loss to imagine, what worthy end, or even what plausible 
excuse, a teacher can propose to himself, for the propagation of opi- 
nions, which unsettle and distract the mind, destroy every good and 
moral feeling, and deprive their victims of all comfort in the day of 
affliction, of all hope on the bed of death. Will either the principles, 
or the practices of the Gospel, render the student Jess ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge, or less active in the duties of his profession? 
Will it exclude any one light of philosophy, any one ray of science 
from his mind? Will it make him less tender in his manners, less kind 
in his actions, especially to the poor and the friendless? Will it not 
rather give him a power over the mind as well as over the body of his 
patient ; so that while he relieves the sufferings of the outward frame, 
he may speak in the language of peace and of comfort to the soul? 

* What are the motives of those, who would take advantage, both of 
the ignorance and of the passions of those whom they address, and teach 
them through the medium of the most paltry sophistry, to trample 
upon all religious and moral restraint, I leave for themselves to deter- 
mine. It is not to the motives of the teachers, but to the consequences 
of the doctrines, that I would draw the attention of the public.’—Re- 
marks on Scepticism, p. 51—53. 

After these general remarks on the mode and consequences of 
Mr. Lawrence’s proceedings, we must descend to a distinct con- 
sideration of some of his opinions. And here, we cannot but 
observe the notable inconsistency which he betrays, in loudly 
exclaiming against all attempts to bring men to uniformity of 
opinion on important points of faith and practice, at the very 
moment when he himself is strainmg every nerve to compel 
them to adopt implicitly those which he promulgates. He bur- 
lesques the practice of inculcating those principles which are 
held useful to society; and hails with anticipations of delight 
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the day, which will soon arrive, ‘ when the attempts at enforcing 
uniformity of opinion will be deemed as irrational and as little 
desirable, as to endeavour at producing sameness of face and 
nature.’ He does not explain to what extent he objects 
to the plan of endeavouring to make men act and think alike ; 
and thus we are left to conjecture whether he would have 
human beings brought up without any notions of the distinction 
between right and wrong. We take it for granted that he would 
not think of teaching them to believe in the existence or the 
providence of a God, or to consider themselves accountable for 
their present conduct, in a future state; for this would be ‘to 
imterfere with the sacred right of private judgment: but we 
should still be glad to learn whether he would consent to 
have them taught to ‘act and think alike on the subject of 
murder and robbery being atrocious crimes; of honesty, gra- 
titude, benevolence being social duties; of the institution of 
marriage being conducive to the good of society and to individual 
happiness. Our private opinion 1s, that he would have no objec- 
tion to make men act and think alike, and would check at no 
means to effect this purpose, if they would only consent to adopt 
those opinions which he embraces. If he could see a chance 
of making all mankind sceptics in religion, and republicans 
in politics, we should find him, we suspect, amongst the most 
active to recommend those ‘ attempts at uniformity’ which he 
now reprobates with such flaming indignation. 

Amongst the subjects to which Mr. Lawrence directs the 
attention of his pupils in lectures founded expressly for their 
improvement in the science and practice of surgery, is (strange 
as it may appear) the Mosaic account of the creation and of the 
early history of the world! He seems very properly to conclude 
that his work would be imperfect, if he were not to level a blow 
at the records of Revelation, at the same time that he proves from 
physiological principles that men have no souls; accordingly he 
devotes several pages to an ‘attempt’ to shake the confidence of 
his hearers in the truths of them. ‘ The entire or even partial 
inspiration of these writings (he says) has been and is doubted 
by many persons, including learned divines, and distinguished 
oriental and biblical scholars ;’ (p. 248.) and he kindly proceeds to 
inform us, that ‘ the account of the creation and subsequent events 
has the allegorical figurative character common to eastern com- 
positions.’ ‘To what ‘ distinguished biblical scholars’ he alludes, 
he does not condescend to explain, and we are unable to con- 
jecture. In vain have we taxed our memory; two only (notwith- 
stand the many of which he boasts) occur to us, of sufficient 
eminence to deserve to be quoted as authorities: these are Sir 
William 
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William Drummond and Mr. John Bellamy, persons known to 
all the world for their boundless proficiency in oriental literature, 
and their matchless judgment in applying it; and who, though 
they certainly differ in their views of the sense : of ‘Scripture from a 
large body of divines, still, as far as their opinions of their own 
talents and attainments go, are highly deserving of the entire 
confidence of Mr, Lawrence. 

In considering the evidence of Scripture as to the derivation 
of the human race from one common stock, Mr. Lawrence stum- 
bles on a discovery (as he would have us believe) of peculiar ori- 
ginality!* viz. that ‘the Mosaic account does not make it quite 
clear that the inhabitants of all the world descended from Adam 
and Eve :’—p. 248. In this he outdoes Mr. Bellamy himself; 
for, if it be ‘ clear’ that the sun is above the horizon at noonday, 
we conceive it to be equally so that, when it is said Eve was ‘ the 
mother of all living,’ it is said that all mankind are descended from 
her. ‘ But, cries Mr. Lawrence, ‘ we read in the first chapter 
that “ God ‘created man male and female,” and this seems to have 
been previously to the formation of Eve.’ It seems to be no such 
thing ; the account of the formation of Eve is manifestly a detailed 
account of what had been before briefly told. Adam and Eve 
were created on the same day, but a more particular statement of 
the manner in which Eve was formed is given in a later period of 
the narrative. This sagacious commentator on | Scripture ‘ discovers’ 
another proof of his assertion. ‘ We find,’ he says, ‘ that Cain, 
after slaymg his brother, was married, although no daughters of 
Eve are mentioned before this time.’ None mentioned! but what 
proof does this afford that none existed? It must have happened 
m the nature of things, it is certain from the narrative itself, that 
Adam and Eve had many other sons and daughters, although 
those only are specifically noticed whose names were important 
to the history. 

But Mr. Lawrence’s most formidable objections are to the 
scriptural account of the various animals being brought to 
Adam to receive their names, and to their being collected in 
the ark at the time of the deluge. ‘I have only to add,’ he 
says, ‘ that the representations of all the animals being brought 
before Adam in the first instance, and, subsequently, of their 
being all collected in the ark, if we are to understand them as 
applied to the livin inhabitants of the whole world, is zoologi- 
cally impossible.’ ie goes on to state that we have abundant 





* In fact, this discovery i is as stale and hacknied as most of his other opinions, It 
may be found in Blouut’s ‘ Oracles of Reason,’ and Peyrerius’s ‘ Preadamite,’ iii. 4. and 
has been refuted to satiety, though urged with far stronger arguments than any of Mr. 
Lawrence's. 
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proofs of animals being so completely adapted by their structure, 
functions and habits to the local peculiarities of temperature, 
soil and food, that they cannot subsist where these are no longer 
found. How, then, he shrewdly asks, could all the living beings 
have been assembled in one climate, while some are adapted to 
hot climates, others to cold? how could the polar bear have tra- 
versed the torrid zone, &c.? To all these questions (and a thousand 
might be put, involving equal ‘ zoological impossibilities’) the an- 
swer is very short and very simple. The narrative implies that 
these transactions took place under the control of an extraordinary 
Providence ; which was, no doubt, extended to the subduing of 
the natural habits of the animals, and to the sustentation of their 
lives, in circumstances not adapted to their natures, as far as was 
necessary for the end proposed. This is the clear sense of Scrip- 
ture, and in this sense it has ever been understood by all who 
have not been desirous of casting ridicule upon it. As to ani- 
mals adapted to cold climates, polar bears, &c. how does he know 
that there existed, at that time, any animals adapted to cold cli- 
mates? or any such animal as the ‘ polar’ bear? It is sufficient for 
the reasonable view of the subject that some of every species 
should then have existed; the distinction into varieties being for 
the most part the result, subsequently to their dispersion, of their 
adaptation to particular soils, climates and modes of life. 

We must now enter a little more particularly into Mr. Law- 
rence’s notions of life and organization. Before we proceed, 
however, we entreat the reader to call to mind, what it is that the 
materialist, who is generally in the habit of smiling at the credulity 
of the world at large, modestly requires him to believe? It is, that 
there is no other difference between a man and an oyster, than 
that the one possesses bodily organs more fully developed than 
the other; that all the eminent powers which we know to exist 
in man, the powers of reason, reflexion, imagination, memory, 
the powers which distinguished a Milton, a Newton, and a 
Locke, are merely the functions of a few ounces of organized 
matter called the brain; and that, as soon as this is dissolved, 
the being which possessed those powers, perishes altogether! 
Even in this view of the subject, there is nothing new—nothing 
but the stale repetition of older sceptics, which has been dis- 
cussed and disproved a thousand times. Dr. Darwin, indeed, car- 
ried the hypothesis still farther—for it was a favourite part of his 
creed that man, when he first sprang by chance into being, was an 
oyster, and nothing more ; and that by time alone, (a lapse of 
some chiliads or myriads of ages, for he has not given his chrono- 
logy very particularly,) and the perfectibility of his ostraceous na- 
ture, he became first an amphibious, and then a terrestrial animal! 
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But leaving this—we know that the belief of a spiritual intelligent 
soul in man has been so universal, as to be deemed the natural 
conclusion of his reason ; that there is implanted in him a strong 
desire of immortality, a consciousness that some part of himself 
will not perish together with the body. Is it possible that all 
these feelings and anticipations, in which so large a portion of 
mankind have agreed, and which have been more strong and vivid 
im proportion as the human faculties have been improved by 
cultivation, are mere delusion? and, that man, in reality, possesses 
nothing which can survive the grave? Is it on slender proofs, that 
we should imbibe opinions so opposed to our natural feelings! 
so contrary to the general conviction of mankind ! 

Again, we would entreat the reader to consider the unavoid- 
able consequence of this doctrine on the happiness and con- 
duct of mankind. According to the materialist, when the body 
is dissolved, all that is conscious in the human being, all that 
is capable of feeling and enjoyment, sinks into nothing. Where 
then are those powerful considerations, which animate him to 
virtue, which console him under affliction? All the pleasing anti- 
cipations of recompense beyond the grave are at once dashed to 
the ground,—all those high and holy hopes which have produced 
the noblest instances of heroic virtue,—which supply the sweetest 
and most availing antidote to the sorrows of the world,—and which 
have so often illuminated with a ray from heaven the couch of 
him who feels that every worldly stay is fast dropping from be- 
neath him!—If again, there be no responsible hereafter for the 
conduct here, what rule is there for the guidance of human ac- 
tions? What is there to stir to the performance of those duties 
from which no personal advantage is to be obtamed? What, to 
restrain from those crimes by which the individual sees, or fancies 
he sees, that he will be a gainer in this world? ‘ Take away,’ 
says Mr. Lawrence, ‘ frem the minds of men the operations of 
the five senses, and the functions of the brain, and what will be 
left behind?’ ‘ What,’ answers the author of Cursory Observations, 
* but the jail and the gallows, neither of which will long restrain 
from crimes and atrocities.’ 

Mr. Lawrence, we readily acknowledge, is sometimes a perspi- 
cuous writer, and a solid reasoner on the topics which fall within 
the range of his professional studies. If then it shall appear, that 
his arguments on this peculiar subject are involved in inextricable 
confusion, we must in justice attribute it to his utter mcompetence 
to such discussions, and to the radical unsoundness of the cause 
which he maintains. 

In his Introductory Lecture (p. 118,) Mr. Lawrence exhorts 
his audience to be particularly on their guard against /oose and 
indefinite 
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indefinite expressions ; they are (he says) the bane of all science, 
and have been remarkably injurious in the different departments 
of our own.’ After this exordium, we were scarcely prepared for 
the following passage, which occurs in the next page, and which 
is intended, in charity, we presume, to guard his medical pupils 
against his own expressions. He could not have produced, from 
any quarter, a more striking or more curious specimen of that 
very description of writing which he justly calls ‘ the bane of all 
science,’ and against which he deems it so necessary to caution his 
hearers. 


* Organization means the peculiar composition which distinguishes 
living bodies ; in this point of view they are contrasted with inorganic, 
inert or dead bodies. Vital properties, such as sensibility and irrita- 
bility, are the means by which organization is capable of executing its 
purposes ; the vital properties of living bodies correspond to the physi- 
cal properties of inorganic bodies; such as cohesion, elasticity, &c. 
Functions are the purposes which any organ or system of organs executes 
in the animal frame; there is, of course, nothing corresponding to 
them in inorganic matter. Life is the assemblage of all the functions, and 
the general result of their exercise. Thus organization, vital properties, 
functions, and life, are expressions related to each other, in which or- 
ganization is the instrument, vital properties the acting power, function 
the mode of action, and life the result.—Jntr. Lect. p. 120. 


We say nothing of the /ooseness of expression in the first sen- 
tence, where he contrasts organized bodies with morganic, inert 
or dead bodies, as if all bodies, whether organized or unorganized, 
were not inert, and as if organized bodies were never dead; nor 
of a similar Jooseness in that which follows, where he affirms that 
the vital properties of living bodies correspond to the physical 
properties of inorganic bodies; as if living bodies did not possess 
the same physical properties of cohesion, &c. as organic bodies. 
We hasten to call the reader’s attention to the accurate and _phi- 
losophical notions exhibited in the latter part ; and this we can- 
not do better than in the words of Mr. Rennell. 


* So then’ (in the preceding passage of Mr. Lawrence,) ‘ we have an 
instrument, an acting power, a mode of action, and a result. All this 
is very intelligible. Organization then is the instrument which pro- 
duces life as its result. But in the first sentence Mr. Lawrence in- 
forms us, that organization “ is the peculiar composition which distin- 
guishes living bodies, as contrasted with inorganic or dead bodies.” 
Here then it appears, that life so far from being the “ result,” is in fact 
“ a component part” of the said instrument, and that so far from life 
being the consequence or result of organization, that no organization 
can exist without it. So according to Mr, Lawrence, “ life is the result 
of the peculiar composition which distinguishes living bodies,” or in 
other words, we first take fur granted the existence of life, and then we 
prove 
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prove it to result from its own existence. This is a sort of logic which 
cannot surely be allowed. “ Life,” again says Mr. Lawrence, “ is the 
assemblage of all the functions, and general result of their exercise.” 
Just now he made the result co-existing with the instrument of its pro- 
duction, and now he makes it the same with the mode of action, or in 
other words, with the mode of producing it. 

« Let us take Mr. Lawrence upon his own ground—a scalpel i is the in- 
strument, a hand the acting power, cutting ‘the mode of action, and a 
wound the result. What would Mr. Lawrence say to the man who 
should assert, that the wound was co-existent with the scalpel, or again 
that the act of cutting was a wound ? 

* After all this, in the very next page Mr. Lawrence informs us, that 
the vital properties or forces animate living matter, so long as it continues 
alive. Or in other words, that they animate (or give life) to matter 
which has life, so long as it continues to have life. 

‘ First then we were told that organization was the instrument, and life 
the result ; we were then told, the organization and life were co-exis- 
tent; and now we are told, 

* The result of all these enquiries I have no hesitation in affirming 
to be, that no connection has been established in any one case between 
the organic texture and its vital power.” p. 143.’—p. 66, 67. 


Amidst all this confusion and inaccuracy, to which no parallel 
will be found, except in the writings of Sir T.C. Morgan, and 
some of his brother materialists, let us inquire what direct proof 
Mr. Lawrence’s work affords, that the material brain is the source 
of thought and of all other faculties. He deals mainly in hardy 
asseverations, which seem intended to supply the want of regular 
reasoning; and scatters his opinions, without pointing out the 
grounds on which they rest: we find him, however, insisting on 
the close connexion between the mind and body as evincing in his 
judgment that there is no immaterial principle in man. 

* Where (he says) shall we find proofs of the mind’s independence on the 
bodily structure, of that mind, which, like the corporeal frame, i is infan- 
tile in the child, manly in the adult, sick and debilitated in disease, 
phrenzied or melancholy in the madman, enfeebled in the decline of 
life, doting in decrepitude, and annihilated by death ?—Phys. Lect. p. 
7. Again, ‘ Where is the mind of the fetus, where that of the child 
just born? Do we not see it built up before our eyes by the actions 
of the five external senses, and of the gradually developed internal fa- 
culties ?” 

The reader will at once perceive that most of this is gratuitous. 
Mr. Lawrence assumes that the mind is built up by the external 
senses, by which, we suppose, he means that no mind exists at 
first, and that all which we call mind is formed by the action of 
the ‘external senses. Now whether it be harder to believe this, 
or that an immaterial mind is an original part of the human 
being, and—not that it is built up by, but—that it derives its ideas 
VOL. XXII, NO. XLIN. B through 
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through the external senses, let the reader judge.-—But what 
proof is afforded of the non-existence of an immaterial soul dis- 
tinct from the material body, from the fact of the mental and cor- 
poreal faculties beginning to act together, of their growing together 
to maturity, of their being (often) strengthened and enfeebled to- 
gether, and (generally) decaying together in the decline of life? 

That the closest union subsists between the soul and body, and 
that the soul, during this union, carries on its functions and ope- 
rations through the instrumentality of the bodily structure, is a 
fact too clear to be doubted ; however, ignorant we are, and must 
ever be, of the precise nature of this union, and of the mode by 
which the one acts by the assistance of the other. This once 
allowed, it follows, as a natural consequence, that the soul and 
body should mutually affect each other in the strongest and 
most immediate manner ; that when the bodily organs are de- 
ranged, the functions of the mind, the exercise of which is carried 
on by means of those organs, should, in a correspondent degree, 
be impeded and obstructed. Now if we were only acquaimted 
with instances in which body acts upon mind, there would still, 
as far as this view of the subject is concerned, be no reason 
for concluding that the mental faculties are derived from the 
bodily organs, but only that their exercise depends on those 
organs. But how stands the fact? It is matter of every day’s 
experience that intense reflection, excessive grief or joy, the ex- 
citement of vehement anger and other passions, affect the bodily 
frame in various manners and degrees, promote or impede the 
circulation of the blood, assist or obstruct the digestive organs, 
provoke the action of particular glands, produce relaxation or ten- 
sion in the nerves, and materially change the general state of the 
health. A sudden affection of the mind often produces a tem- 
porary suspension of all the active powers of the body, and has 
even been known to deprive it altogether of life. 

‘ A letter is brought to a man,*(as Mr. Rennell well illustrates the ac- 
tion of thought upon the bodily organs,) ‘ containing some afflicting intel- 
ligence. He casts his eyes upon its contents, and drops down without 
sense or motion. What is the:cause of this sudden affection? It may 
be said that the vessels have collapsed, that the brain is consequently 
disordered, and that loss of sense is the natural consequence. _ But let 
us take one step backward, and enquire, what is the cause of the dis- 
order itself, the effects of which are thus visible. It is produced by a 
sheet of white paper distinguished by a few black marks. But no one 
would be absurd enough to suppose, that it was the effect of the paper 
alone, or of the characters inscribed upon it, unless those characters 
conveyed some meaning to the understanding. It is thought then 
which so suddenly agitates and disturbs the brain, and makes its ves- 
sels to collapse. From this circumstance alone we discover the 
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amazing influence of thought upon the external organ ; of that thought 
which we can neither hear, nor see, nor touch, which yet produces an 
affection of the brain fully equal to a blow, a pressure, or any other 
sensible injury. Now this very action of thought upon the brain, 
clearly shews that the brain does not produce it; while the mutual in- 
fluence which they possess over each other, as clearly shews that there 
is a strong connection between them. But it is carefully to be re- 
membered, that connection is not identity. —pp. 94, 95. 

But, says Mr. Lawrence, the faculties of the mind grow up to 
maturity with the bodily organs, begin when they begin to exist, 
and decay when they decay. ‘The first part of this assertion will 
be readily granted, although we do not perceive in what manner 
it strengthens the Lecturer’s cause. We believe he is not likely to 
have to contend with any persons who maintain the pre-existence 
of souls, although, with a view to such, he speaks (p. 107.) of a 
human fetus having been discerned in a very minute state, and 
asks, with a disgraceful levity well worthy of himself and of the 
principles which he maintains, ‘ whether the immaterial mind can 
have been connected with it in that state, at what precise time the 
spiritual guest arrived in his corporeal dwelling, and whether the 
little being had then a soul to be saved? Putting aside such hope- 
less nonsense as this ; it is quite as easy to conceive that, in the 
embryo state of the human being, an immaterial soul should begin 
to exist in union with the organic structure, and that the powers 
and faculties of both should be contemporaneously developed, as 
to conceive that the organic structure alone, without any imma- 
terial soul, should begin to exist, and gradually grow to perfection. 
We see not that this part of Mr. Lawrence’s observation has any 
thing to do with the establishment of his peculiar doctrine. But, 
he proceeds, ‘ the faculties of the mind decay together with the 
organic structure, they are together enfeebled in old age, and 
perish together in death.’ How does he, or any one, know this? 
Instances are familiar to all of us, in which the exercise of some 
(or all the) mental functions is occasionally, even in this life, sus- 
pended, but not destroyed. Thus im a swoon and in sleep, and 
more especially in catalepsy, a total suspension of some or all the 
faculties takes place for a time, yet the exercise of them is after- 
wards as active as before. Thus too in atony or paralysis of some 
particular organ, as of vision or hearing, the use of such faculty of 
the mind is suspended,—let the organ be restored to its natural 
state of health, and the exercise of it returns. But are we to 
allow that the faculties of the mind and body decay always toge- 
ther? Generally speaking, no doubt, a decaying body brings with 
it, more or less, a decaying mind, as is naturally to be expected 
under the circumstances of the mind being most closely a 4 
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with the body, and employing its organs for the development of 
its faculties. Exceptions, however, to this law occur continually 
of so marked a character, as wholly to defeat the inference which 
the materialist would deduce from it. Iu many cases the mind de- 
cays before the body; the latter is strong and vigorous, while 
the former loses more or less the exercise of its faculties. In 
many other cases, the powers of the mind remain clear and vigo- 
rous, in the most decayed and failing state of the body, and on the 
very verge of its dissolution. 

Mr. Lawrence, who, like all other persons of the same school, is 
fond of drawing comparisons between brute animals and man, says, 
(p. 110.) ‘ If the intellectual phenomena of man require an im- 
material principle superadded to the brain, we must equally con- 
cede it to those more rational animals which exhibit manifesta- 
tions differing only in a degree from some of the human. If we 
grant it to these, we cannot refuse it to the next in order, and so 
on to the oyster, the polypus, &c. Is any one prepared to admit 
the existence of immaterial principles im all these cases? if not, 
he must equally reject it in man.’ The insidious design with 
which these observations are made, is easily discerned, but that 
they are availing to establish the poimt proposed, will not be so 
readily allowed. What, if it be granted that the principle of life 
in brute animals, the principle of inherent activity and volition, 
and, in some, of a certain share of sagacity, is an immaterial 
adjunct to the organic structure? ‘This has been granted by many 
able and philosophical inquirers into the subject, and it is perhaps 
the best conclusion we can come to, on a matter which is placed 
so far beyond the range of our knowledge. But is this to allow 
to brute animals any thing like the understanding soul of man? 
Surely not. Immateriality does not necessarily imply immortality. 
They are not convertible terms; nor does it follow that, because 
the Almighty has conferred the gift of immortality on the soul of 
man, he has therefore necessarily conceded it to the soul of 
brutes. The distinction between the condition of the brute and 
that of man, as to faculties and capacities of acquirement, is marked 
by lines too broad and deep to be overlooked. The brute, above 
all, is not a responsible being, subject to moral discipline, or sus- 
ceptible of moral amelioration. ‘The greatest part of the animal 
creation,’ says Mr. Reunell, p. 116, ‘is capable of no sort of im- 
provement whatever ; and with the very few, in whom education 
and discipline have any effect, the improvement is merely mecha- 
nical. A dog may hunt this year better than he did last, but 
it is not therefore in any degree the better adapted for a spiritual 
and a future world. If the habits of an animal are changed for the 
better, it is in reference only to sensible objects and to its present 
sphere 
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sphere of action.” On the other hand, man lives the life of under- 
standing : his soul is a reasoning soul, which not only receives 
ideas through the senses, but alters them at will, abstracts them 
from the sensible objects with which they were connected, forms 
them into new combinations of an endless variety, and thus opens 
a field of immeasurable extent for the exercise of its powers. 
Man too has a feeling, of which he cannot by any reasoning di- 
vest himself, of the moral responsibility which he incurs for the 
quality of his actions; he feels that, by care and self-controul, he 
may discipline himself to gradually encreasing habits of moral 
goodness: he feels too that he is susceptible of continual im- 
provement, as well in knowledge as in virtue, and that scarcely 
any point can be assigned in the scale of attainment beyond which 
he may not aspire to advance. Mr. Addison finely touches upon 
this argument of the capacity of continual improvement in man, 
both to prove his marked superiority to the brute creation, and to 
shew the strong probability that the soul gifted with these high 
powers does not perish with the body, but is destined to exist in 
a more perfect state. 

* How,’ says he, ‘ can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the soul, 
which is capable of such immense perfections, and of receiving new im- 
provements to all eternity, shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as 
it is created? are such abilities made for no purpose ; a brute arrives at 
a point of perfection that he can never pass: in a few years he has all the 
endowments he is capable of; and, were he to live ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing as he is at present.—But a man can never take 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to subdue his passions, 
establish his soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of his nature, 
before he is hurried off the stage. Would an infinitely wise Being make 
such glorious creatures for so mean a purpose? Can He delight in the 
production of such abortive intelligences, such shortlived reasonable be- 
ings? would he give us talents that are not to be exerted, capacities that 
are never to be gratified? How can we find that wisdom which shines 
through all His works, in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and believing that the several gene- 
rations of rational creatures which rise up and disappear in such quick 
successions, are only to receive their first rudiments of existence bere, 
and afterwards to be transplanted into a more friendly climate, where 
they may spread and flourish to all eternity ?’* 

But Mr. Lawrence comes upon us with a pair of scales, speaks 
of the number of ounces’ weight of the human brain, and of ¢ the 
prodigious development of the cerebral hemispheres, to which no 
animal, whatever ratio its whole encephalon bear to its body, has 
any parallel;’ p. 195. and, in conclusion, tells us, that ‘ it is 
strongly suspected that a Newton or a Shakspeare excels other 
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mortals only by a more ample development of the anterior cere- 
bral lobes, by having an extra inch of brain in the right place.’ 
p- 110. Suspected! by whom? by Gall and Spurzheim? by him- 
self?—Mr. Lawrence must pardon us; but im truth we cannot 
avoid ‘ strongly suspecting,’ in our turn, that he is impelled to 
these speculations by having some extra inch of brain in the wrong 
place, or some exterior, or, peradventure, posterior lobe twisted 
into some strange convolution.—In another place he says that, 
‘unless we allow thought to be an act of the brain and not of an 
immaterial substance residing within it, this large and curious 
structure which receives one filth of the blood sent from the heart, 
has the easiest lot in the whole animal economy; it is better fed, 
clothed and lodged than any other part, yet has less to do.’ p. 106. 
Is it possible he can suppose that in all this there is a particle of 
serious argument in favour of his position? It is fully allowed 
that the brain is the seat of thought and intelligence, the centre in 
which the nervous system terminates, and the instrument by 
which the soul performs its functions during its union with the 
body. When it is considered how very high and important these 
functions are, it surely cannot be maintained, that the human brain 
has any inferior office allotted to it, or one which is ill suited to 
its ample bulk, its curious structure, and the supplies which it de- 
rives from the animal system. 

Many physiologists, it seems, have endeavoured to shew that 
the brain in man is larger in proportion to the bulk of the body, 
than in any of the brute creation; p. 190. and ‘ the mental powers 
of brutes, (Mr. Lawrence tells us) as far as we can see, are pro- 
portional to their organization.’ Neither of these facts is true; 
nor, if both were true, would they prove any thing to his purpose. 
The following are some of the proportions between the weight 
of the brain and of the whole body, in man and different animals, 
given by himself, (p. 191.) from Haller and Cuvier, physiologists 
of high authority. Ina child 6 years old, the brain is sy part 
of the whole body, its actual weight being estimated by Haller, to 
be 2lbs. 28§ drams. In an adult, the brain is 3; of the body. In 
the orang-outang, the same proportion as the human; in the sapa- 
jou, or American monkey with prehensile tail, |; and 3 ; in the 
great baboon, +}; the mole, ;; the fox, s}5; the fieldmouse, 
st; the beaver, 7}5; the elephant, ;4,5; the ox, 74,;; the horse, 
+éa3 the ass, y1z; the goose, 45; the cock, #;: the duck, 34,3 
the sparrow, z's; the canary bird, 7; the tortoise, z345. The 
most transient glance at these proportions shews that nothing 
whatever can be made out from them. Some of the animals, 
whose sagacity and powers of instinct are well known to be of a 
very superior kind, as the elephant, the horse, the beaver, rank 
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among the lowest in the scale; while others of an inferior class in 
point of sagacity, as the canary bird, the mouse, Kc. rise very 
high: man, according to this measure, is about equal in reasoning 
powers to the orang-outang and the mole, but far inferior to the 
cock, the fieldmouse, the American monkey with prehensile tail, 
and many others ; to crown the whole, the child of 6 years old 
has higher intellectual powers than the adalt man. 

Other speculations of physiologists on these matters follow ; 
but Mr. Lawrence rests particularly on an hypothesis of Soem- 
mering, according to which, on estimating the proportion which 
the mass of the brain bears to the bulk of the nerves arising out of 
it, man is thought to exceed all other animals. Independently of 
weight and size, he informs us, M. Soemmering ‘ observed fifteen 
visible material anatomical differences between the brain of the 
common tailless ape and that of man.’ He proceeds to the at- 
tempts of others to prove that, in man, the proportion between 
the cerebrum and the cerebellum is greater than in brute animals, 
and dilates on the number and depth of the convolutions in the 
human brain, the great quantity of its medullary substance in pro- 
portion to the cortical, &c. (p. 197.) All these are very curious 
and valuable subjects of inquiry for the physiologist, whose busi- 
ness it is to trace out the resemblances, relations, and uses of 
the different animal organs. It is only when such speculations 
are turned to the purpose of proving, what they neither do nor can 
prove in the slightest degree, that ‘ medullary matter thinks,’ and 
that man only differs from a brute in the structure of his material 
brain, that they degenerate into mischievous absurdities. 

Among other means of establishing his principles, Mr. Law- 
rence has recourse to pathology. ‘They,’ he says, ‘ who consider 
the mental operations as the acts of an immaterial being, and thus 
disconnect the sound state of the mind from organization, act very 
consistently in disjoining insanity also from the corporeal struc- 
ture, and in representing it as a disease, not of the brain, but of 
the mind. Thus we come to disease of an immaterial being, for 
which, suitably enough, moral treatment has been recommended.’ 
—p. 111. 

We fully agree with him that, suitably enough, in many cases 
of mental derangement, moral treatment has been recommended; 
and, what is more, we believe that it is often the only treat- 
ment which is found efficacious. We are clearly of opinion that 
the causes and the phenomena of these diseases, as well as the 
remedies devised for them, tend very decidedly to shew at once 
the distinction between mind and matter, and their immediate 
dependance on each other during their present union. Many 
causes of derangement are entirely mental. ‘That the first - 
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of the disorder may be to affect the structure of the brain, and 
to produce some morbid action of it, is naturally to be expected 
from the intimate union which subsists between them. In these 
cases, medical regimen may be highly useful in restoring the brain 
to its natural state and tone, and preventing its diseased action 
from reacting on the disorder of the mind: but, at the same 
time, the moral regimen is wanting to attack the primary cause 
of the evil ; and we appeal to every person conversant in these 
disorders, whether after all that can be done by medicine, this 
treatment of the mind is not often found the only remedy that 
is effectual. Here then we have distinctly marked diseases ori- 
ginating in the mind, and through that actmg upon matter. On 
the other hand, there are frequent and well known cases of in- 
sanity arising primarily from the state of the brain, from the re- 
pletion of its vessels, and consequent inflammation, or some 
violent blow or pressure on a particular part. Here the primary 
seat of the disorder is in the organ; and medical treatment for 
the purpose of restoring it to its proper healthy tone is the ob- 
vious method of removing the complaint. Mr. Lawrence tells 
us (p. 11S) that he has dissected the heads of many insane persons 
and has hardly seen a single brain, which did not exhibit obvious 
marks of disease. ‘ Sometimes, indeed,’ he adds, with what 
consistency let the reader judge, ‘ the mental phenomena are 
disturbed, without any visible deviation from the healthy structure 
of the brain.’ Allowing, however, the case to be as he first 
states, that, generally, im cases of derangement, ‘ the brain exhi- 
bits obvious marks of disease,’ what is the conclusion? ‘That the 
primary cause of the disorder is always in the brain? Assuredly, 
not; but that, in those cases where the disease is purely men- 
tal, it acts upon the structure of the brain, and brings it to a mor- 
bid state. ‘Thus the morbid state of the organ is the consequence, 
not the cause, of the disease. It is not true, however, that the 
brain is perceptibly diseased in all cases of insanity. Of thirty- 
seven dissections made at Bethlehem Hospital, the structure of 
the brain was in eleven cases firmer than usual; im six it was 
softer; and in the remaining twenty its consistence was natural.* 

Such then are the arguments—we believe we have adverted to 
all that deserve the slightest consideration—by which Mr. Law- 
rence professes to prove that it is the medullary matter of the 
brain of man which thinks, reasons, understands ; that there is no 
conscious being residing within ; that all the phenomena of mind 
result from the organization of matter, and that when this orga- 
nized matter is dissolved by death, every thing that constitutes the 
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human being becomes utterly extinct. Now we should not be 
unwilling to leave the matter entirely to the common sense of 
the reader, and to ask, whether from Mr. Lawrence’s own 
shewing, from the facts which he produces and from the mode 
of his reasoning upon them, there does not result that degree 
of probability, which amounts almost to demonstration, against 
his revolting doctrmes, and in favour of those which he 
opposes. 

But there are some very important medical facts, (indepen- 
dently of the many powerful arguments of another description) 
which Mr. Lawrence of course passes over in silence, which 
mainly tend to prove that the brain is only the instrument, and 
not the cause of the thinking and reasoning powers. We allude 
principally to the cases, in which it has been found that every 
part of the structure of the brain has been deeply injured if 
not destroyed, without impeding or destroying any of the facul- 
ties of the mind, or any part of the process of thought. Instances 
of this kind are ‘well known to every medical man conversant in 
such matters, and a great variety of them are on record. Dr. 
Haller mentions a case in which half a pound of pus was found 
in the ventricles of the brain, yet the faculties were unimpaired 
till death. Sir J. Pringle found an abscess in the right hemi- 
sphere of the brain as large as an egg, in a patient who had 
never been delirious, nor altogether insensible. A woman, under 
Diemerbroerch’s immediate inspection, whose skull was fractured 
by the fall of a large stone, lost a quantity of brain equal in size 
to a man’s fist, yet she lived thirty-six days after the accident, 
without alienation of mind, though paralytic on the side opposite 
the fracture. Peyronie tells us of a boy six years old, who re- 
ceived a pistol shot in the head ; a suppuration followed, during 
which he lost a great quantity of the braim at every dressing : at 
the end of eighteen days he died, havimg retained his faculties to 
the last. When the head was opened, the portion of brain re- 
maining in the skull did not exceed the size of a small egg. Nor 
is it only after the destruction of the superior or lateral parts of 
the brain that the powers of thought have been known to exist ; 
they have survived the injury, and even the destruction of the 
cerebellum, and of the basis of the brain. Haller mentions 
several instances of scirrhus affecting the cerebellum, and pro- 
ducing death without previously injuring the faculties. Mor- 
gagni gives a particular account of a fatal scirrhus of the cere- 
bellum, slow in its progress, not affecting the patient’s sense till 
the last, and then only at intervals. Dr. Brunner records a 

case of a blacksmith, sixty-four years of age, a hard drinker 
and an industrious workman, who expired in a fit of apoplexy, 
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having passed the morning in'apparent good health. On dissec- 


tion, the whole brain, even the base of it, was found to be in a 
most diseased state, yet his faculties had never been impaired, 
and he had been remarkably acute in his judgment. Bonnet, in 
a patient who died after an illness of twelve years, without suffer- 
ing any alienation of mind, found the whole substance of the brain 
watery, and so soft that it would hardly bear the knife. The 
pineal gland has been so often found suppurated, or petrified, 
or full of sabulous particles, without any previous affection of 
the faculties, that it seems by general consent to be given up as 
unnecessary to thinking.* 

The inferences to be drawn from the numerous facts of this 
description which might be adduced, are highly important. In 
the first place, they render nugatory the lucubrations of such 
ingenious gentlemen as Drs. Gall and Spurzheim ; since, if it were 
true that particular portions of the brain are the organs of par- 
ticular faculties, then, whenever that particular portion is diseased 
or destroyed, the faculty connected with it must be deranged, or 
cease ; whereas the contrary is notoriously the case. We never 
heard of a person losing the passion of anger, by an injury on one 
particular part of his brain, or being deprived of the talent of in- 
vention by an abscess formed in another ; still we believe there are 
to be found, even now, in some of our shops, models of the human 
skull mapped out, with all the regularity of a terrestrial globe, into 
districts of love, destructiveness, anger, inventiveness, Kc. ‘This, 
however, is only by the way: the facts just adduced press most 
strongly on our conviction the momentous truth, that it is not 
the matter of the bra which thinks and reasons. Let it be 
granted that there is an immaterial soul m which the power 
of thought resides—a soul which can, and at some future time 
will, exercise its faculties without the aid of the material struc- 
ture now united to it; and the instances of the full exercise of 
the mental faculties under severe injuries of the brain carry 
nothing with them that cannot be accounted for. On the other 
hand, let it be supposed that it is the matter of the brain which 
thinks and reasons, and it will seem to foliow as a necessary con- 
sequence that all disease of the brain should at once impede and 
derange the power of thought, and that the loss of a portion of 
the brain should be an actual loss of a portion of the power of 
thought, As far as we understand those who maintain this theory, 
we conceive them to mean that it is the proper action of the brain 
to think and reason, just as it is of the liver to secrete bile, and of 





* See a paper by Dr. Ferriar in the Memoirs of the Manchester Society, Vol. IV. 
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the other various glands to secrete their particular fluids. Now, 
as it appears impossible, and is indeed contrary to all experience, 
that the liver and other glands should perform their functions fully, 
while their whole mass is diseased or a portion of them wholly 
gone, it seems much too severe a tax on our credulity, to call on 
us to believe, that the brain, as the cause of thought, should, 
when deeply injured or partially destroyed, exert its several 
powers unimpaired. 

There is another physical fact which seems quite conclusive 
against the material system: and which is thus admirably stated 
by Mr. Rennell. 


‘ Experiments and observations give us abundant reason for conclud- 
ing, that the brain undergoes within itself precisely the same change 
with the remaipder of the body. A man will fall down in a fit of apo- 
plexy, and be recovered; in a few years he will be attacked by another, 
which will prove fatal. Upon dissection it will be found that there is a 
cavity formed by the blood effused from the ruptured vessel, and that a 
certain action had been going on, which gradually absorbed the coagu- 
lated blood. If then an absorbent system exists in the brain, and the 
organ thereby undergoes, in the course of a certain time, a total change, 
it is impossible that this flux and variable substance can be endowed 
with consciousness or thought. If the particles of the brain, either 
separately or in a mass, were capable of consciousness, then after their 
removal the consciousness which they produced must for ever cease. 
The consequence of which would be, that personal identity must be 
destroyed, and that no man could be the same individual being that he 
was ten years ago. But our common sense informs us, that as far as 
our understanding and our moral responsibility is involved, we are the 
same individual beings that we ever were. If the body alone, or any 
substance subject to. the laws of body, were concerned, personal 
identity might reasonably be doubted; but it is something beyond the 
brain that makes the man at every period of his life the same: it is 
consciousness.—The body may be gradually changed, and yet by the 
depositian of new particles, similar to those which absorption has re- 
moved, it may preserve the appearance of identity. But in conscious- 
ness there is real, not an apparent individuality, admitting of no change 
nor substitution.’ —pp. 96—98. 

We have seen with what earnestness Mr. Lawrence contends 
that man is only a superior kind of brute as to intellectual endow- 
ments, possessing them in common with animals of every descrip- 
tion, and differing only in degree ; the distinction mainly consisting 
in two or three additional anterior or posterior lobes of brain, 
or in the relative number and depth of the convolutions in the 
medullary matter. Consistently with these ideas it might be 
expected that he would have placed him, as to corporeal qua- 
lifications, in the rank of a better sort of baboon or monkey. 
It happens, however, that he is very indignant at this opinion, 
though 
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though maintained by Monboddo and Rousseau. According 
to these great philosophers, (who yet must yield to Dr. Darwin,) 
man, in his natural and proper state, loses the os sublime, goes on 
all fours, is covered with a clothing of hair, and furnished with a 
tail (whether prehensile or not has never been stated.) It may 
still be doubted whether the species will be very highly flattered 
by the generic and specific characters which Mr. Lawrence, under 
the auspices of Blumenbach, has substituted in the place of these 
at which he is so much offended— 

* Order, bimanum (two-handed); genus, homo; the species, single, 

with several varieties: characters, erect stature ; two hands, teeth ap- 
proximated and of equal length; the inferior incisors perpendicular; 
prominent chin ; rational, endowed with speech, unarmed, defenceless.’ 
—p. 133. 
—In which it is manifest that he deems the perpendicularity 
of the inferior incisors and the prominence of the chin quite 
as important characteristic marks of man, as his powers of rea- 
son and his intellectual faculties. He proceeds, however, with 
no inconsiderable degree of anatomical knowledge, to prove that 
man is evidently formed to bear an erect attitude, and that he is 
clearly distinguished in his corporeal structure from every other 
living creature. He observes, among other proofs of his being 
designed for erectness of attitude, that the length and strength 
of the lower limbs are peculiar to man; and, that all the monkey 
tribe, even those which are thought to approach him most nearly, 
fall very short in this respect, their lower limbs being short and 
weak, and manifestly adequate to sustain the body in an erect 
posture. He notices the disproportion in the respective lengths of 
our upper and lower limbs, as clearly pointing out the different 
offices they are intended to execute; the superior length and 
power of the latter making us totally unfit to go onallfours. To 
the long and powerful femur, he says, to the strong tibia, to the 
broad articular surfaces which join these at the knee, no parallel 
can be met with in any animal. 

The human feet too, he adds, being the ultimate support of the 
whole frame and primary agents of locomotion, are characterized 
by a combination of greater breadth, strength, and solidity, in 
proportion to the size of the body, than those of any animal. The 
whole surface of the tarsus, metatarsus and toes resting on the 
ground, and the os calcis forming a right angle with the leg are 
peculiar to man; even the simia and the bear have the end of the 
os calcis raised, so that this bone begins to form an acute angle 
with the leg; the dog, cat, and other digitated animals, do not 
rest on the tarsus or carpus, but merely on the toes; in the cloven 
footed ruminants, the os calcis is raised nearly into a perpendi- 
cular 
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cular position. Thus, as we depart from man, the foot is more 
and more contracted and elongated, the part serving for support 
reduced, and the angle of the heelbone rendered more acute. 
The great size of the os calcis, and particularly the bulk and pro- 
minence of its posterior projection, to which the powerful mus- 
cles of the calf are affixed, correspond to its important office of 
supporting the back of the foot and resisting force applied to the 
front of the body. ‘The concavity of the sole is an arrangement 
rendered necessary by the whole surface resting flat on the 
ground; providing room for the muscles, nerves, vessels and 
tendons of the toes, and assisting all the functions of the foot. 
‘ The gradually increased breadth of the foot towards the front, 
the prominence of its solid and nearly immovable parts, the 
tarsus and metatarsus, over the more flexible toes, the direction 
of the metatarsal bone supporting the great toe, its situation and 
want of mobility, are circumstances of strong contrast with the 
structure of the hand, plainly pointing out the former as organized 
for strength and resistance, and adapted to encrease the extent 
and solidity of its support.’—p. 145. 

Mr. Lawrence instances many other peculiarities of the human 
structure, in the form of the pelvis;.the distribution, size, and 
offices of the muscles; the shape of the breast and thorax, and 
peculiar formation of the spine, as clearly shewimg that man is 
destined to be erect, and that he is most clearly distinguished 
by essential characters from all the brute creation.—pp. 146— 
154. He afterwards considers more particularly the upper extre- 
mities of the human frame, shewing that, while they are entirely 
unsuited to the office of supporting the body, they are admi- 
rably adapted to the uses to which we put them, that of seizing 
and holding objects, and thereby executing, besides all the pro- 
cesses of the arts, many minute but most serviceable actions of 
constant recurrence. Comparing, too, the structure of those ani- 
mals which approach nearest to the human form, with that of 
man, he shews that they are as ill suited to the erect attitude as 
man is perfectly adapted for it. As the result of his mquiry, he 
states ‘ that the erect stature is not only a necessary result of the 
human structure, but that it is peculiar to man; and that the dif- 
ferences in the form and arrangement of parts, derived from this 
source only, are abundantly sufficient to distinguish man by a wide 
interval from all other animals.’—p. 165. 

From the forms of the limbs, and the general structure of the 
frame, Mr. Lawrence proceeds to the head, and the moral and 
intellectual qualities; and here he reverts to his former specula- 
tions, considering that in these most important characteristics of 
his nature, man is nothing more than an orang-outang or ape» 
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with more ‘ ample cerebral hemispheres,’ in whom the rotundity 
of the skull gives room for ‘ the more exquisite, complicated, 
and perfectly developed structure of the brain, and in conse- 
quence, for superiority in propensities, feelings and intellectual 
faculties.’—p. 237. In consistency with these ideas, he maintains 
that, in those varieties of the human species which have a ‘ re- 


treating forehead and depressed vertex, there is a natural infe- 


riority in intellectual capacity ; and that it is as unreasonable to 
expect that the Americans or Africans can be raised by any 
culture to an equal height m moral sentiments and intellectual 
energy with Europeans, as to hope that the bulldog may be 
made to equal the greyhound in speed, or the mastiff taught 
to rival in talents and acquirements the sagacious and docile 
poodle.’—p. 501. We might, and perhaps “ought, to reply to 
this argument, by physiological facts derived from other animals 
whose percipient powers are not varied by greater changes in the 
form of the brain in individuals of the same species inhabiting dif- 
ferent parts of the globe; and by historical facts respecting vari- 
ous tribes of man himself, experiencing as little change of faculty 
under like changes of the sensorium: but we are hastening to 
a conclusion, and cannot therefore stop to inquire the precise de- 
gree in which Mr. Lawrence is borne out in this assertion, or to 
consider how far itis consistent with what he allows in other pas- 
sages respecting some of the savage tribes of North America, 
that they are intrepid, ardent, generous and humane ; faithful to 
engagements ; ‘ that their lofty sentiments of independence, ardent 
courage, and devoted friendship would sustain a comparison with 
the most splendid similar examples in the more highly gifted 
races.’ We content ourselves with remarking that this warm friend 
of civil liberty and the rights of man supplies the best apology for 
those who would repress the benevolent attempts to raise the poor 
African in the scale of civilization; and that if at any time a slave- 
driver in the West Indies should feel some qualms of conscience 
for treating the blacks under his care as a herd of oxen, he would 
have only to imbibe Mr. Lawrence’s idea respecting their being 
as inferior to himself in mental faculties as the mastiff is to the 
greyhound in swiftness, and his mind would at once be set at 
ease on the subject. 

To return, however, to the i important subject of Mr. Lawrence’s 
doctrine of materialism. It is not certainly to physiology that we 
look for the main proofs of the immateriality of the soul, and 
its continuance after death—we only ask that this valuable 
science may not be enlisted into the service of infidelity; that, by 
disguising or concealing its facts, or misrepresenting the inferences 
to which they justly lead, it may not be brought to mvalidate those 
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other proofs of the immaterial and immortal nature of the soul, 
which, in reality, it is calculated to support. Mr. Lawrence has 
the confidence to tell his readers, while he is striving with all his 
power to prove that men have no souls, and that the medullary 
matter of their brains thinks, that he is only speaking physio- 
logically, and that ‘ the theological doctrine of the soul and its se- 
parate existence has nothing to do with this physiological ques- 
tion.’—p. 8. Nothing to do with it! Is he in his senses, or is he 
insulting the understandings of his readers? He endeavours to 
demonstrate from physiological principles, that what he calls the 
theological doctrine of the soul is totally false, and then says that 
this doctrine has nothing to do with the ‘ physiological question’! 
Why will he not be content with endeavouring to rob men of their 
religious hopes, and to degrade them to the brute creation, with- 
out expecting to impose on their simplicity by such assertions ! 

We are unwilling to draw our readers into metaphysical disqui- 
sitions, and shall not therefore dwell upon the argument for the 
immateriality of the conscious principle in man, urged with great 
success by Dr. Clarke in his letters to Dodwell, and which is 
founded on the position, that the perception or consciousness which 
we have of our existence is necessarily’ indivisible, since it would 
be a contradiction to siippose that one part of it could be here, 
and another there.—But we forbear to enlarge on an argument of 
this kind, although it is our firm opinion that it has never been 
satisfactorily answered ; and we would rather entreat the reader 
again to consider whether he can at all reconcile it to his under- 
standing to believe, that the exalted faculties and capacities, moral 
and intellectual, which belong to the mind of man, can be the 
mere result of particles of matter disposed and arranged into par- 
ticular organs? 

But, in the capacity of the human mind for moral improvement, 
and in the adaptation of the course of things in this world to pro- 
mote it, we surely discern still clearer indications of a destination 
to some ulterior end. We find ourselves placed in a state which 
is manifestly a state of*trial and of discipline. We have good and 
evil set before us; we are agitated by passions and affections, 
exposed to serrows and anxieties, encircled with temptations 
of every knid. We feel that, by exercising habitual controul 
over our passions, and by turning to good account the discipline 
of sorrow, temptations and disappointments, we have it in our 
power to make a continual progress towards moral perfection, to 
exalt our piety, to increase our resignation, to confirm our reso- 
lution, to refine our desires. Is it probable, is it possible, that, 
while this is the manifest tendency of things, there should be no 
end designed in the appointment of it; that, after a progress to- 
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wards perfection gradually carried on to a certain point, all 
should at once be closed, and the whole human creature become as 
if he had never been? 

Again, it is surely not doubtful that every thing in this world 
is under the superintendence of a Being infinitely benevolent and 
just. Is it consistent with either of these high attributes, that 
man should have been formed with faculties, which, as all expe- 
rience teaches, lead to the anticipation of a future state, and that 
all this anticipation should be built on error and delusion ? How 
many, in all ages, have nobly sacrificed immediate worldly good ; 
have patiently endured privation, pain and suffering ; have even 
freely yielded up life itself, from the confident anticipation that 
an availing recompense awaited them beyond the grave? Would 
a benevolent and just Being permit these sacrifices to be made, 
and the hopes on which they are founded to end in utter disap- 
pointment? 

Once more—where, in the course of the present world, do we 
find the stamp and impress of God’s perfect and eternal justice ? 
The pious soul frequently mourns under continued pain and 
affliction—the wicked is blessed with sound health and alacrity of 
spirits. The innocent falls into the snares of the guilty, virtue 
sinks into obscurity, and vice is raised to eminence; the plans of 
him who is striving to benefit his fellow creatures, end in disap- 
pointment, while they who seek only to injure and destroy, go on 
successfully and attain their purposes. What is the inference 
from all this ?—that God exercises no providence over the world ? 
Is it not rather that there must be some state of existence beyond 
the present, when all that appears now perplexed will be made 
clear, and all that is imperfect adjusted according to the rule of 
unchanging and unerring wisdom and goodness? 

But, if these are the conclusions of unassisted reason, Revela- 
tion gives us the highest possible sanction for their truth. Reve- 
lation positively assures us that there is a life, a never-ending life 
beyond the present, that there is a soul with us, which cax live 
distinct from the body, and which wii/ live, when the body shall 
have mouldered into dust. It tells us that there will be a day of 
resurrection, and of judgment, a day wheh justice will reign 
triumphant and all righteousness be fulfilled. Here we have no 
crude speculations, no ill-digested theories of self-styled philo- 
sophers ; but the sure word of God himself, confirming our belief, 
elevating our hopes, and teaching us the true end and destiny of 
our being ! 

Nempe hec que cogitat et vult 


Mens, haud terrenis ‘conflata est ex elementis. 
Verum 
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Vertm hanc interea Deus hance exstinguere possit: 
Esto: Deus possit, si fert divina voluntas. 

AT NON EXTINGUET: neque enim vis illa sciendi 
Tot res humana tam longe sorte remotas, 

Nec porro xterni nunquam satiata cupido, 

Nec desiderium nostris in mentibus herens 
Perfecti, frustra est. Jam, si fas jusque requirunt 
Ut sceleri male sit, bene virtutique, nec illa 
Alterutri sors obtingat, dum vivitur istic ; 

Restat ut hoc alio fiat discrimen in evo. 


One word more, and we have done. Mr. Lawrence contends 
(p. 106.) that the doctrines which he promulgates are true, and 
that truth ought always to be spoken. We beg leave to remind 
him that, when he affirms the doctrines to be true, the most he 
can possibly mean is that he believes them to be so; and it is 
not to be justified, we must inform him, on any sound principle, 
that a man should, at all times and under all circumstances, give 
currency to opinions of every description, on the mere ground 
that, in his private judgment, he believes them to be true. A con- 
siderate person will always feel a certain distrust of his own opi- 
nions, when he finds them opposed to those maintained by the 
generality of mankind, includmg the wisest and the best; and 
above all, he will most seriously weigh the tendency and the 
probable consequences of their general reception. Apply this to 
the opmions maintained by Mr. Lawrence. Their tendency to 
impair the welfare of society, to brekk down the best and holiest 
sanctions of moral obligation, and to give a free rein to the worst 
passions of the human heart, is fully admitted even by those who 
embrace them. Voltaire, it is well known, checked his company 
from repeating blasphemous impieties before the servants, ¢ lest,’ 
said he, ‘ they should cut all our throats;’ and Mr. Lawrence, 
we apprehend, would much sooner entrust his life and property 
to a person who believed that he had an immortal and accountable 
soul, than to one who believed, with him, that medullary matter 
thinks, and that the whole human being perishes with the disso- 
lution of the body. What advantage then can he propose to 
himself, by endeavouring to promote the general reception of his 
opinions? Js it possible that he can desire to increase human 
vice and misery, to degrade his species by sowing the seeds of 
more sensuality, impiety, profligacy and worldly-mindedness than 
he actually finds among them? Or, when he knows that such 
is the tendency of his conduct, is it possible that his fancied love 
of truth, or the indulgence of his vanity can outweigh the feeling 
of what he owes to the welfare of his fellow-creatures ? 

We are by no means surprized to hear that Mr. Lawrence has 
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seriously injured himself in the opinion of the more respectable 
part of his profession by his late proceedings ; and that he has 
already experienced from the public some of those consequences 
which he might have foreseen as the natural result. It has some- 
times been said that sceptical opinions are prevalent to a con- 
siderable extent in the profession to which he belongs. We hope, 
and we believe, that this is not the case. Certain we are, that 
while Mr. Lawrence is an almost solitary instance of a person of 
any consideration in that profession who has publicly maintained 
opinions hostile to religion, very many of the most eminent in- 
dividuals in it have been distinguished for the firmness and the 
soundness of their religious principles; and, on the present oc- 
casion, the stand which many of them have made against his per- 
nicious and degrading doctrines has been such as do them infi- 
nite credit. 

But something more is necessary for the satisfaction of the 
public and the credit of the institution. It appears to us impe- 
rative on those who have the superintendence of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, to make it an indispensable condition of the 
continuance of Mr. Lawrence in the office of lecturer, not only 
that he should strictly abstain from propagating any similar opi- 
nions in future, but that he should expunge from his lectures al- 
ready published all those obnoxious passages which have given 
such deserved offence, and which are now circulating under the 
sanction of the College. 








Art. II. Mémoires sur la Marine, et les Ponts et Chaussées de 
France et d’ Angleterre, contenant deur Relations de Voyages 
Suits par ? Auteur dans les Ports d’ Angleterre, d’ Ecosse et d’Ir- 
lande, dans les années 1816, 1817 et 18183; la Description de 
la Jetée de Plymouth, du Canal Calédonien, &c. Par Charles 

Dupin. Paris. 1819. 
THE avowed object of M. Charles Dupin’s two visits to 
Great Brita was the improvement of a treatise on Naval 
Architecture, which he undertook in 1813; but which, he can- 
didly confesses, was found to be defective by a commission ap- 
pointed to examine it at Toulon. To supply those defects, 
and to make it more generally useful, M. Dupin was induced to 
visit the principal ports of France, and the other maritime powers 
of Europe; and with this view (as we have said) he came to 
England, bringing with him such recommendations as procured 
him an easy admission to all the naval and military establishments 
of the United Kingdom, and other great works and manufactories 

both public and private. 
M. Dupin 
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M. Dupin is a captain in the corps of Naval Engineers, a 
member of the Legion of Honour and, we believe, of the Insti- 
tute, and was formerly superintendant of the Naval Arsenal at 
Dunkirk. He is undoubtedly a shrewd and intelligent young man, 
and no bad sample of the produce of Buonaparte’s polytechnic 
schools ; having published a good deal on mathematical and phi- 
losophical subjects, translated Demosthenes, with an essay on the 
Eloquence of the Athenian orator, and written, proh pudor! ‘a 
letter to Milady Morgan’ on the comparative merits of Racine and 
Shakspeare! 

Less partial than most of his countrymen to his own nation 
and less prejudiced against every other, he nevertheless now and 
then suffers an undue bias to warp his better judgment, and, @ 
fordinaire, compliments France at the expense of England and 
of truth. Our readers probably recollect that, in a former Num- 
ber of this work,* we noticed the groans of the Institute at the 
reading of M. Dupin’s Report, in which due credit was given to 
the state of perfection in which he found machinery in general in 
Great Britain; and they can hardly have forgotten that when the 
invention of all this machinery was claimed for the transcendant 
genius of Frenchmen, ‘ the groans ceased, the clouds were dis- 
pelled, and all became calm, cheerful, and serene.’ This is pretty 
much the line taken in the volume before us.+ While a fair pro- 
portion of praise and admiration is bestowed on the great public 
works, the naval and military establishments, and the machinery 
employed in the manufactories even of private individuals, there 
is scarcely an article in which it is not discovered that the inven- 
tive faculties of the French had preceded us; though it is admitted 
that we have left them at an immeasurable distance in carrying 
their inventions into practice. 

‘ Having exhausted (it is thus that M. Dupin commences) 
every thing useful and ingenious. afforded by maritime France, 
I turned my eyes towards a people who, for a century past, 
have wielded the sceptre of the seas, and, without resting on the 
superiority of their labours, are striving more and more to reach 
perfection.’ His first visit is, of course, to the capital, which pre- 
sented itself to his observations under three points of view; first, 
as the greatest port for trade ; next as the focus of industry for the 
maritime arts ; and, lastly, as the centre of the operations of the 
military marine or navy. He finds London to be, by nature, 


* No. XXXVIL. p. 195. note. 

+ An abbreviated translation of this work, with Notes by the Translator, has been in- 
serted in the Third Number of a periodical collection of * Modern Voyages and Tra- 
vels,’ by Sir Richard Phillips, ‘The accuracy and information displayed by the author 
of this little tract lead us to regret that it did not appear in a more attractive shape, and 
under more worthy auspices. 
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what Paris ought to be by art, a sea-port. He describes the 
tiers of shipping which, in clusters of five, six, seven, and even 
eight abreast, are anchored in the Thames, and which succeed 
one another almost without interruption, from the very foot of 
London Bridge to the distance of some miles down the river. He 
remarks that these, however, are but a small part of the mercan- 
tile marine belonging to the metropolis; for that all the ships 
which trade to the East Indies have their particular wet-docks or 
basins, both for imports and exports; that those which trade to 
the West Indies, in like manner, have theirs; that ships of all na- 
tions are received into those called the London Docks; and that 
the Greenland Dock, originally constructed for vessels employed 
in the fisheries of that country, has subsequently received a more 
extensive destination. 


* Twenty years have not yet elapsed, since this last mentioned dock, the 
smallest of all, was the only one existing. War unexpectedly occurred, 
and we covered the continent with our trophies. Every where, through- 
out impoverished Europe, the commerce of England seemed to recede 
before our victorious banners. We imagined that Great Britain, ex- 
hausted, was on the brink of ruin. But, while our sight was darkened 
by the smoke of a noble incense of glory, unlooked for opulence over- 
flowed with its treasures the British empire; the rivers were not wide 
enough to contain all the ships, and fewer years sufficed for a few indi- 
viduals to excavate and construct, at their expense, the docks which 
receive the trading fleets of the two hemispheres, than it required for 
the triumphant government of France to erect some of the quays of the 
Seine. These are the prodigies of the seas !’—p. 2. 


These are the ‘ prodigies’ of something more—but we will not 
dispute. 

f France had not firstbeen tornin pieces by internal dissensions, 
which led to a military despotism; if she had prudently applied 
but a tythe of the sums expended im cherishing the unbounded 
ambition of a military despot, and flattering the vanity of his 
willing slaves, she, as well as England, might have erected more 
useful works than ‘ some of the quays of the Seine.’ It is some 
consolation for us to reflect that, at the very moment this restless 
passion was not only ruining the nation by which it was fos- 
tered, but bringing on our own an accumulation of debt, which 
no one would have been bold enough to pronounce her ability to 
incur, much less her strength to bear—that during this eventful 
and fearful period, the public spirit of the nation should have 
carried her energies to a height unparalleled in the history of the 
world; and that, by the improvement and extension of the agri- 
culture, commerce, and manufactures of the United Kingdom, and 
by the construction of canals, roads, bridges, drains, docks, and 
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harbours, the national wealth should be increased to such a de- 
gree, as not only to afford us the means of keeping faith with the 
public creditor, but of gradually discharging the obligations 
which now weigh so heavily on the state. We have heard (and we 
can trust our authorities) that not less than 120 millions sterling, 
or a sum equal to one fourth part of the whole debt created during 
the late war, were expended by the government and individuals 
in the great national works above noticed, and in the application 
of machinery to the various branches of useful and productive arts. 

M. Dupin observes, that the construction of our wet-docks or 
basins differs essentially from that of theirs, by having the contain- 
ing walls concave on the exterior side or that next the water, and 
convex on that next the land; whereas theirs have plain faces, 
with the stones placed in horizontal courses. It was Mr. Rennie, 
we believe, who first adopted the plan of cutting off the heads of 
the piles in an angle inclining inwards or tow ards the land side, 
and of laying the courses of stone in the same inclined angle, by 
which a greater resistance is offered to the pressure of the earth, 
and the wall prevented from being pushed outwards, as is 
more or less the case in most of the walls built on the old con- 
struction, which is still the practice in France. M. Dupin also no- 
tices the superior advantages of building the lock-gates convex, 
to resist the pressure of the w ater; of using the steam-engine for 
draining the works of hydraulic operations; and of iron railways 
for the removal of stones, sand, and other heavy materials. ‘ ‘To 
these,’ says he, ‘ England owes a part of her wealth. Never, 
without them, could coal, iron-ore, limestone, slate, and other raw 
materials have been conveyed to such distances, and at such a 
trifling expense.’ The dredging-machines of the Thames, erected 
on lighters or barges, and worked by the steam-engine, attracted 
his attention, from their being altogether unknown in France— 
It is something at least to be allowed the invention of a mud- 
raising machine!—and he describes them as being at once very 
simple, very efficient, and very economical. * 

The diving-bell with its apparatus is next described as a ma- 
chine of infinite use in all hydraulic works. ‘It is,’ says M. Du- 
pin, ‘ the geometry of three dimensions applied to the labours of 
the arts.’ This is not very intelligible as applied to the diving- 
bell; but its chief uses are, as he observes, building the walls of 
quays or jetties under water, clearing harbours or roadsteds of 
rocks, anchors, guns, and remains of wrecks; and mining or 
blasting sunken rocks dangerous to navigation. 





* Tn a note on this passage, the Translator tells us, that ohe of these dredging-ma- 
chines, furnished with an engine of the power of sixteen horses, excavates and raises 
about three hundred tons of mud and gravel a day, I 
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It has not escaped M. Dupin, that a great change has taken 
place within a few years in the materials employed by us in the 
construction of wet and dry docks; by the substitution, in mer- 
chants yards, of brick and rubble for wood, and, in the great naval 
arsenals, of hewn blocks of marble and granite. The capital ex- 
pended on this improvement is stated to be amply compensated 
by the saving of repairs, and obviating the constant interruption 
to maritime operations in docks faced with wood. He also ob- 
serves, that a change not less beneficial has occurred on land, by 
substituting iron for wood in almost all public buildings—as 
roofs, rafters, floors, window and door frames, staircases, &c. ; 
he particularly notices the iron shed for covering one of the quays 
of the West India Docks, 2400 feet, as he says, in length, and 
supported by hollow iron columns; the beams, joists, rafters, 
and laths, being all of that metal.* 

M. Dupin next gives an account of the private establish- 
ments on or near the Thames, which he visited, as connected 
with the maritime arts. Of these he mentions Mr. Maudsley’s 
manufactory, where the iron work of Brunel’s block-machinery 
was made, and where were constructed for the English navy seven 
thousand iron tanks, each capable of containing about sixty-four 
cubic feet of water. He considers this, and very justly, to be an 
invaluable improvement, as it enables ships to stow about one- 
eighth more water in the ground-tier; but he does not appear to be 
aware that the water is infinitely better preserved, and that one 
set of iron tanks will outlast at least ten sets of wooden casks. 

The rope-manufactory of Huddart, the iron-cable manufactory 
of Brown, and the circular saws of Brunel, with the peculiar 
merits of each, have not escaped the penetrating eye of M. Du- 
pin; and though he does not openly avow it, in speaking of our 
machinery, he seems to feel that France in all these respects is a 
century behind England. 

London, considered as the centre of the operations of the mi- 
litary marine, or Royal Navy, is next discussed. From the Ad- 
miralty office, he tells us, a courier may reach the dock-yard at 
Deptford in half an hour: Woolwich in an hour; Chatham in 
four hours; Sheerness in six; Portsmouth in eight; and Ply- 
mouth in twenty-four: that notwithstanding this rapidity of 
communication, lines of telegraphic stations afford a facility of 
correspondence with all the naval arsenals; and that the French Se- 
maphore has recently been adopted, with some modifications pro- 
posed by Sir Home Popham, who is stated to have made several 


* In this the translator (to whom we have so often alluded) observes there is a small 
mistake; the length being 2700 feet; the roof, he says, is of wood ; but the shed on the 
south quay of the same dock, and which is 1514 feet long, has a roof of cast iron. 
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improvements in it with regard to the art of holding intercourse 
by signals.* Here M. Dupin observes, that a change takes place 
in the Board of Admiralty with every change of ministers; whilst 
the permanency of the members of the Navy Board (which is 
at the same time independent and subordinate) may be consi- 
dered, with reference to the Admiralty, as a division between art 
and authority, which he conceives to be ‘a master-piece of the 
English institutions.’ 

In speaking of the Victualling establishment at Deptford, its 
bakehouses and stores of provisions for the fleet, M. Dupin 
justly observes— 

* The English government would not merely consider as an act of bar- 
barity, but as an act of madness, a saving made at the expense of the 
health of the men who consecrate their strength and their life to the de- 
fence of their country. Every thing is therefore abundant, wholesome, 
agreeable to the taste, and, | would almost say, delicate, in the provi- 
sions of the English sailors. When I shall state that the crews of the 
men of war have cocoa for breakfast, I shall perhaps make the super- 
ficial observer smile; but I shall strike deeply the men who, profiting by 
the lessons of Hannibal, know how much physical strength, added to 
moral strength, may decide the loss or the gain of battles.’—p. 15. 

When M. Dupin calls Deptford the least important of all our 
naval arsenals, he is evidently not aware that it is the grand re- 
pository of the various manufactured stores for the fleet, from 
which they are shipped to the home yards, out-ports, and foreign 
stations, to the amount, in time of war, of more than thirty thou- 
sand tons annually. Besides the magazines, it has three slips for 
building ships of the line, three dry-docks, and a basin. 

The dock-yard of Woolwich merits, he says, more attention 
than that of Deptford. ‘ From the time of the famous Harry 
Grace de Dieu, built by Henry VII., to the Nelson, a first rate 
of 120 guns, the largest ships have been built here.’ In this 
short sentence are two mistakes.. The Henry Grace de Dieu 
was not built by Henry VII. but by Henry VIII.; and Wool- 
wich Dock-yard being first established by the latter sovereign, 
did not of course exist in the time of the former. It was the 
Great Harry which Henry VII. built. In this yard M. Dupin ob- 
served a machine invented by Mr. Hookey for bending the 
largest pieces of timber, of which it appeared to him that too 
little use was made ; he may be assured that all the use of it is 





* We have our doubts whether in telegraphic communications we have gone beyond 
or even yet reached the French; but we are quite sure, that the ingenious translator of 
M. Dupin’s work is mistaken in supposing Semaphore to be a new name given to the 
Admiralty Telegraph by Sir Home Popham: it was adopted from the French long be- 
tore Sir Home’s improvements, as they are called, took place, 
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made which is found necessary, and we believe that Mr. Hookey 
has been promoted in consequence of the invention. A new 
smithery was constructing in this yard under the direction of Mr. 
Rennie; it is now finished, and is, as M. Dupin predicted it 
would be, the first of its kind nm England, and certamly in Eu- 
rope ;—we are much mistaken, however, if there is not a smithery 
on the Loire where anchors are manufactured by machinery. In 
that of Woolwich, the large cylinder bellows, tilt hammers and 
all the machinery, are put in motion by steam-engines. ‘The roof, 
and every other part of the building, except the walls, are of cast 
iron. 

M. Dupin has evidently obtained a very imperfect knowledge 
of Mr. Lukin’s attempt to impregnate timber with some extra- 
neous substance, and thereby prevent the disease improperly known 
by the name of dry-rot : the ‘Translator, however, has set him right 
by borrowing our account of it from No. XXIII. p. 236—238. 
This is not the only one of our Numbers that has served his pur- 
pose ; and we rejoice at it: for the first wish of our heart is to 
be conducive to the diffusion of useful knowledge. 

An introduction from Sir Joseph Banks, whom M. Dupin 
truly calls the Mecenas of the sciences in Great Britain, to Co- 
lonel Mudge, procured for him an admittance into the ordnance 
depét at Woolwich, of which he speaks in terms of high admira- 
tion. The liberality of the Board of Ordnance is commended 
in the case of Brunel, whose ingenuity was remunerated over and 
above the terms of his agreement, by a pension for life, which, at 
his own desire, was subsequently commuted for a gross sum. 
Our author observes, that this noble and generous manner of 
treating artists is ‘a better panegyric of an administration than the 
most refined compliments and the most pompous phrases,’ which 
we suspect are the only harvest yet reaped by M. Dupin. 

The improvements of Sheerness dock-yards are next described ; 
and the construction of the new naval arsenal is pronounced to be 
* one of the enterprizes which does most honour to the experience 
and the talents of Mr. John Rennie. The materials employed 
for the walls and quays, M. Dupin observes, are granite, brought 
from Cornwall and Scotland, the two extremities of Great Bri- 
tain. After visiting the Bellerophon, a ship of the line trans- 
formed into a hulk for the reception of the convicts employed in 
excavating the great basin, he notices a fact which we earnestly 
recommend to the attention of Mr. Bennet, as coming from one, 
who, though he cannot be suspected of any strong partialities in 
favour of England, is on this poimt at least free from prejudice : 
‘ In the fitting up and the interior arrangement of this hulk,’ he 
says, ‘ every thing that the most ingenious humanity can invent 
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has been put in practice, to render supportable and comfortable 
a floating prison.’ 

The praise thus bestowed on British humanity may, how- 
ever, be meant to set m a more forcible point of view the tirade 
which immediately follows it against the mhumanity of the Eng- 
lish government, in the difference of treatment experienced by 
a convict and a disarmed enemy ; which is exemplified, he says, 
in placing from eight to twelve hundred prisoners of war in a pri- 
son-ship of the same rate as that in which the greatest number of 
malefactors does not exceed four hundred. We must observe, 
however, in the first place, that M. Dupin here hazards a state- 
ment not founded im fact; and, secondly, that a remonstrance 
on the treatment of prisoners of war, and an affectation of hu- 
manity for prisoners, comes with a singularly bad grace from the 
creature of a tyrant who, under the most cruel and aggravating 
circumstances, seized and detained civilians and non-combatants, 
men, women and children, as prisoners of war; who refused to 
open the doors of his prison-house, or to listen to any terms for an ex- 
change ; and who doomed hundreds of unfortunate Spanish and 
Italian captives to hard labour, on the muddy banks of the 
Scheldt, and in excavating the basins of Cherbourg. 

At Chatham M. Dupin is particularly struck with the good order 
and regularity which prevail in the dock-yard of that port. Here, 
he observes, the building slips and dry-docks are faced with wood 
according to the old system; but a dry dock is excavating in- 
tended to be faced with granite and Portland-stone. ‘The most 
remarkable object in this yard was a saw-mill, with its machinery, 
recently erected by Brunel. ‘The mill is on an eminence at the 
upper part of the yard, to which the timber is floated from the 
Medway through a subterraneous canal or tunnel, mto a circular 
basin; out of which it is afterwards raised by machinery to the 
level of the mill, taken into it, and placed under the saws; then 
moved away on iron carriages, and deposited on a long stage: 
from which, by trucks or carts on iron railways, it is finally 
conveyed to every part of the yard. M. Dupin finds fault with 
Brunel for not having levelled the eminence, in order to save the 
power necessary for raising the timber; and adds, that the same 
objection was made to him by Dr. Wollaston. We venture to say 
that if Dr. Wollaston made any such objection, he did so without 
having seen the works ; for the carrying on the operations on the 
eminence is precisely that which constitutes the chief merit of 
the arrangement, as thereby the timber, when sawn, is conveyed 
on iron railways by a gentle slope to all the docks and slips im the 
yard, without teams of horses, and without interfering with any 
of the other works. : 
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It was at Chatham, M. Dupin observes, that Mr. Seppings 
first put in practice the improvements which he suggested in the 
building of ships: he adds, that to attain his object, he had to 
triumph over those numerous and venerable axioms consecrated 
by the pride—he might have added, the ignorance—of our an- 
cestors, and preserved religiously by the self-love of their de- 
scendants; that, however, he had powerful friends out of the body 
of the master-shipwrights ; and that he obtained from authority 
what he could not obtain by persuasion ; and thus rendered, as it 
were by force, to the English navy, one of the most signal ser- 
vices that it ever received. ‘I have endeavoured,’ M. Dupin says, 
‘to make known, in France, the real advantages of the system 
introduced by Mr. Seppings. I met with more obstacles than 
he did, and, less fortunate, I have not yet triumphed over them. 
I have given demonstrations; but that was vain like the theory ; 
calculations, and one would have thought that I was treating of 
imaginary quantities ; in short, when I wished to support myself 
by the authority of experience, I was told that, in England, they 
were at present abandoning the system which T was desirous of 
getting adopted in France.’ A second visit to England, however, 
convinced him of the contrary, and shewed him, in all the dock- 
yards, new ships building and old ones repairing according to 
the system of Mr. Seppings. 

All this is well enough; but when he tells us that he will 
maintain, with the proofs in his hand, ‘ that the principle has been 
known and even practised in France and elsew here,’ we beg leave 
to join issue with him. He has no proofs in his hand, or else- 
where; nor do the systems or experiments of the builders men- 
tioned by him bear any more resemblance to Mr. Seppings’s dia- 
gonal framing than the construction of a velocipede to that of a 
phaeton. They have both wheels, it is true, and the same 
materials are found in both. It is also true that Bouguer, Chap- 
man, Snodgrass and others, made frequent attempts to give addi- 
tional strength to ships by placing wood and iron diagonally, the 
inefficiency of which we shewed im a former number.* We 
know nothing of L’Oiseau, which is cited as an example of dia- 
gonal bracing; but one precious specimen of French invention 
we have had an opportunity of seeing in our own ports in the 
Jupiter, now the Maida, in which the planks of the ceiling are 
placed somewhat in a lozenge-shape. The object of Mr. Sep- 
pings’s plan is to give uniform strength to the fabric, and pre- 
vent the ship from hogging or arching, or, in other words, the 
middle part from rising and the two extremities from sinking ; and 





* No. XXIV. p. 459. 
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it has effectually succeeded: while the French Jupiter is hogged 
to such a degree as to form no bad resemblance of the back of 
the animal from which the term is derived. 

But, says M. Dupin, ‘the Royal Society of London, by a fa- 
vour too little merited on my part, has published, in the first 
part of the Philosophical Transactions for 1817, the theoretical, 
practical and historical researches which I have made on the im- 
provements recently introduced in the construction of English 
ships of war. ‘The honour of the first idea of these improvements 
has thus, in un authentic manner, been rendered to France.’ 
Let him, however, not lay this flattering unction to his soul. 
The Royal Society, as well as other societies, can sometimes 
bestow ‘ favours little merited ;’—but it is so far from consider- 
ing what may find its way into the Transactions as authentic, 
that it expressly declares, at the head of every half-yearly Number, 
that it is not responsible for any one of the papers contained in it. 
We cannot help thinking, however, that it would have been as well 
if the Committee of papers of the Royal Society of London had 
withstood the attempts of a foreigner to deprive a meritorious Bri- 
tish subject of his just claims, more especially when those attempts 
had already been rejected by the National Institute of France. 

The Royal Society has, however, rendered tardy justice to Mr. 
Seppings, by conferring on him the Copley gold medal ; and as 
M. Dupin is a reader of our Journal, we gladly avail ourselves 
of the medium, to convey to him the sentiments of its venerable 
president on the merits of Mr. Seppings’s plan, taken from the 
address delivered by him on that occasion to the inventor. 


‘It cannot (said Sir Joseph Banks) be a just cause for lessening the 
satisfaction you are entitled to derive from the success of your im- 
provements, that others should have formerly attempted to introduce 
arrangements of a nature somewhat similar to your oblique braces or 
riders, but should have done it so awkwardly and unskilfully, as to 
have failed altogether in obtaining any practical benefit from their im- 
perfect inventions. If indeed the merit of mechanical improvements 
belonged exclusively to those who first had a vague notion of their pos- 
sibility, the world would be filled with idle schemers and dreamers, mul- 
tiplying their crude conceits for the mere chance of hitting upon some 
accidental combination, which, when the hands of more industrious and 
skilful men had brought it to perfection, they would be but too happy 
to claim as their own legitimate offspring. Other countries may be 
extremely fertile in speculations of this kind; but Great Britain has 
long been distinguished for practical excellence in arts and sciences ; 
and we may willingly consent to share with others some portion of the 
glory of original invention, provided that we retain, as our peculiar pa- 
trimony, the highest perfection of actual execution,’ 


M. Dupin is perfectly right in his assertion that the exercise of 
authority 
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authority was necessary to overcome ancient prejudices ; it required 
indeed all the energy and firmness of Mr. Yorke to carry through 
a system which he clearly foresaw would be the means of reno- 
vating the strength and giving permanence to the soundness of the 
British nav y. Some idea may be collected of the manner in which 
Mr. Seppings was thwarted and opposed, and tormented, by the 
way in which he writes to a friend. 


* You cannot (he says) be aware of the determined and mae 
opposition I have met, and the labour I have gone through both of body 
and mind, owing to the difficulties and disinclination with which I was 
thwarted in every step of the progress. The anxiety of my mind broke 
in on my hours of rest, and prevented sleep, and the want of sleep proved 
injurious to my health. At length, however, a superior power bore 
down all opposition ; the system was adopted and was found to succeed, 
Before this I was told that my plan possessed neither sense nor science ; 
but afterwards I was assailed with accusations of having collected my 
ideas, one day from the French ; another from the Russians, then from 
the Swedes—whereas, God knows! the only assistance I have received 
was from the plan and drawings of the celebrated bridge of Schafl- 
hausen, and from no other source.’ 


It would almost appear that professional prejudices among 
shipwrights have always been more inveterately rooted than among 
mechanics of any other description. ‘Che whole history of British 
naval architecture abounds with squabbles about innovations and 
suggested improvements. In the time of that excellent shipwright 
Phineas Pett, the Seppings of his day, his opponents carried 
matters to such lengths that King James found himself compelled 
to proceed to Deptford in person with his whole court, accom- 
panied by certain learned men, to investigate the charges brought 
against Mr. Pett :—when all of them had been patiently gone 
through and refuted, except the last, which was that of his having 
cut the wood cross- grained, the king grew impatient, and turning 
to his accusers, observed, that ‘ the cross-graiu was in the ship- 
wrights and not in the wood.’ 

Mr. (now Sir Robert) Seppings, however, has had the satis- 
faction of knowing that his services are about to receive their 
due reward—services which, to use the words of the Finance 
Committee (3d Report), ‘although they have nothing of that 
brilliancy which forcibly attracts public admiration, will continue 
to confer a lasting benefit on the British nation, long after that 
period when the beneficial effects of victories, however splendid, 
shall have passed away.’ It was stated in parliament that they 
were under consideration; and we understand that the Prince 
Regent, m conferring on this intelligent and distinguished ship- 
wright the honour of knighthood on board his own yacht, ex- 
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pressed a hope that some more substantial benefit would soon 
reward his meritorious exertions. 

Of the many practical improvements in naval architecture, in- 
troduced by this zealous surveyor of the navy, a few have come to 
our knowledge, which we shall briefly mention. 

Foremost stands the new system of diagonal trussing, which 
in every instance has succeeded beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectation.* Every ship to which it has been applied continues 
airy, sound, and wholesome—no decay—no dry-rot—no recesses 
for vermin—no receptacles for foul air, moisture and mushrooms 
—no leakage below, nor dripping from above—no racking, nor 
lifting of the beams, nor working of the joints; but every part 
equally firm and strong throughout the ship. Unlike those Forty 
Thieves, (as a gallant admiral called them,) which, on the spur 
of the moment, were built at inordinate prices in the merchants’ 
yards, and which broke down with the rickets and dry-rot in four 
or five years after they were launched, and some of them even 
in less time, the ships first built or repaired on Mr. Seppings’s 
plan have come from sea as firm, as sound, and as free from filth 
as when they left the dock; and as it appears there are now 
not less than from forty to fifty sail of the line, built or repaired 
on his system, there can be no doubt of the perfect accuracy of 
Lord Melville’s declaration in the House of Lords, ‘ that at no 
former period was the fleet in such a state of efficiency, as to 
ships, as at the present moment.’ 

An invention of great utility procured him, while yet an as- 
sistant shipwright, the approbation of the Admiralty, accompa- 
nied with a pecuniary reward of a thousand pounds. When a 
ship of the line was taken into a dock for repairs, she rested on 
a row of square blocks of wood, amounting to forty or fifty 
in number. In order to get at her bottom, or examine her 
false keel, it was necessary to /ift her wholly off the blocks and 
suspend her in the air, by means of numerous shores and spars of 
wood. To effect this, wedges were driven simultaneously under 
the bottom of these shores, an operation that required three, four, 
and even five hundred men; the ship in the mean time pressing 
with her whole weight against the ends of the supporting shores, 
strained every timber, plank, knee and fastening during the ope- 
ration. Mr. Seppings, by means of a block consisting of three 
pieces, found a remedy for all the evils attending the old system— 
by reducing the number of men to about twenty; by removing 
all weight or pressure against the ship’s sides; and by lessening 





* A particular description of this system and its advantages will be found in Nos, 
XIX. p. 27, 28, and XXIV. pp. 444. 451. e¢ seg. of this Journal. 
the 
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the time to as many hours as it once required days. The an- 
nexed figure shews the wedges or inclined planes of which the 
block is composed, where a is the wedge or double inclined 
plane on which the keel k of the ship rests, having its obtuse 
angle equal to 170°, and bb are two inclined planes, each having 
an acute angle of 5°. The upper wedge is of hard wood shod 
with iron ; the inclined planes 66 are of cast iron. 


k 
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When any one of these blocks is required to be disengaged, in 
order to examine that part of the keel on which it rests, a few 
smart blows, given alternately on the two sides of the two half- 
wedges or lower-inclined planes, will cause them to fly out, when 
the upper wedge drops, and the more easily in proportion to the 
pressure of the ship upon it. ‘Two or three minutes is sufficient 
to remove any one block, and the whole series may be taken out 
in succession in the space of two hours, not only without lifting, 
but without the least concussion of the ship. 

It is customary in the Ordinary of the navy to lift the lower 
masts of ships every three years to examine into the state of their 
heels or lower extremities : for this purpose it was necessary to 
employ sheer-hulks, the first fitting of each of which costs from 
twelve to fifteen thousand pounds, and the annual expense 
amounts to more than a thousand pounds. By an apparatus con- 
trived by Mr. Seppings, equally simple with the foregoing, the 
masts of the largest ships are now lifted upright out of the steps, 
without the assistance of a sheer-hulk, and by about half an 
hour’s labour of four boys; and thus a saving of two or three 
thousand pounds a year has been effected. But this is the least 
part. From the ease with which masts were thus lifted, it occurred 
to Mr. Seppings that by placing the lower extremity on a pig of 
iron ballast instead of returning it into the socket, it would be 
preserved from the rot—and as there are perhaps not less than 
a thousand masts in the Ordinary of the navy, and the main-mast 
of a first rate costs nearly a thousand pounds, some idea may be 
formed of the importance of this ingenious and unpretending in- 
vention. 

The difficulty, and we might almost say the impossibility, of 
procuring timber of shape and dimensions suitable for ships of 
the line, would have been attended with the most serious conse- 
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quences, had not an effectual remedy been struck out by this in- 
telligent and indefatigable surveyor. ‘This he accomplished by a 
new mode of putting together the timbers of the frame, so as to 
give more durability and greater strength, with considerable less 
expense of timber and workmanship; and at the same time to 
bring into use those inferior pieces of timber, which, under the 
old system, served only for the construction of frigates. It would 
require too much space to enter into a detail of the plan by which 
all these advantages are gained—namely, by the substitution of 
what are technically called square heads and heels for chocks, 
now, we believe, universally adopted; in consequence of which, 

the pecuniary saving alone is from two to three thousand pounds 
in each vessel. Instead of these chocks, (which are large wedge- 
shaped logs intended to connect the timbers of the frame, and 
which amount in every ship of the line to four or five hundred,) 
Mr. Seppings cuts square off the ends of the timbers and retains 
them in their places by means of round coaks in the centre, in the 
same manner that the fellies of a carriage wheel are put together. 
And though the timbers of the frame are now frequently made 
of shorter lengths, and are consequently more numerous, yet the 
number of pieces in the whole frame ure much fewer than in the 
old system, less grain-cut, and consequently of greater strength. 

By an experiment made on the frames of two new 74 gun ships, 
the one with chocks altered from 14 to 2 inches, and racked at the 
ends of the timbers from 3? to 1 inch; the other without chocks, 
altered only from } to 3 of an inch, and no racking whatever at the 
joints; the timber “of the former was found, on calculation, to cost 
12,500/.; that of the latter 10,420/., being a saving of 2,000/. 

in timber alone, exclusive of a very considerable one in the work- 
manship. 

It is well known to naval men, (indeed it must be sufficiently 
obvious to all,) that the stern of a ship is by far the weakest part of 
the fabric, both as it regards the shock of the sea, and the resistance 
of a cannonade. ‘To obviate these disadvantages Mr. Seppings 
has suggested an important improvement in the shape and con- 
struction of the sterns of ships of war, by converting them from 
the square to the round form, and substituting upright timbers, as 
in the bow, for the heavy transom, which gave but a weak support 
to the superincumbent structure. By this new mode of construction 
the stern of a ship is of equal strength with the bow; and the bat- 
tery as manageable and powerful; the ship may scud i in a heavy 
sea without danger of being pooped, and be brought to anchor 
by the stern as safely as by the bow; the rudder too is better se- 
cured. Objections however have been made by naval officers to 
this form, as less convenient and beautiful; but when the natural 
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prejudice in favour of what we have long been accustomed to look 
at shall have subsided, we are well persuaded that the present 
abrupt termination of the fine rounded lines of the body of a ship 
in a flat surface, will be considered as incongruous and wanting in 
good taste. 

But we must return toM. Dupin. The dock-yard of Portsmouth 
is described by him as not only the most spacious, but as present- 
ing the handsomest buildings and the most comprehensive display 
of labour. We do not think, however, that much can be said in 
praise of ¢ the skilful arrangement of the dry-docks :’ though, when 
it is considered that they were laid out without any plan, and built 
and enlarged from time to time, as the exigencies of the service re- 
quired, forming, like those in the other yards, a collection of expe- 
dients resorted to on the spur of the occasion, it may be pronounced 
as skilful as circumstances would admit. The stores and maga- 
zines are all on a grand scale. The wet basin, and the dry-docks 
communicating with it, are of the utmost importance, and do 
great credit to the genius of General Bentham, under whose su- 
perintendence they were undertaken and completed. The metal- 
mills are constructed on an excellent plan. Here all the old copper 
from ships of war is re-melted and re-manufactured: the number 
of sheets rolled in one year of the war amounted to about 
300,000, weighing 1,200 tons, on which alone a saving was effect- 
ed of more than 20,000/. 

The block-machinery could not fail to attract the attention of 
M. Dupin. He observes, and it is true, that it is the creation of 
a Frenchman; and it is equally true, we doubt not, ‘ that some 
offended Frenchman will regret that the inventor had not conse- 
crated his talents to the defence and glory of his own country; 
but Mr. Brunel, we suspect, has little occasion to regret his 
coming from America to England instead of France. M. Dupin, 
however, endeavours to console his countrymen for the loss they 
have sustained, by a hope that another Frenchman, in his own per- 
son, will be able to add some interesting observations on the ad- 
vantages and inconveniencies peculiar to each of Brunel’s ma- 
chines, as well as on the results of its manner of working. M. 
Dupin saw this matchless and complicated system of machinery 
work but once, and he ventures to talk of improvements !—Is 
there no limit to the vanity of a Frenchman? 

As all foreigners of distinction visit the dock-yard of Ports- 
mouth, with the view chiefly of inspecting this block-making ma- 
chinery, and as it is really deserving of the most extensive notice 
and admiration, a cursory description of it may not be unaccep- 
table to those of our readers who have not had an opportunity of 
witnessing its wonderful effects. ‘To enable them to comprehend 
fully its construction and mode of working, numerous and accu- 
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rate engravings would be required ; our view, therefore, must be 
very general. 

The block-machinery then, which a single coup-d’ceil convinced 
M. Dupin that he could improve, may be said to consist of a sys- 
tem of no less than sixteen different machines all put in motion 
and in work at the same moment by a steam-engine. Seven of 
these machines are employed in finishing the shell and nine in com- 
pleting the sheave. ‘The first of them is the saw-mill, which 
squares the rough tree of ash or elm, generally the latter. The 
second is a circular saw, which cross-cuts it into the requisite 
lengths. The third is a boring-machine, by means of which, while 
one bit pierces the centre to receive the pin on which the sheave 
turns, another bores a hole at right angles to it, to admit the first 
stroke of the chissel that scoops out the mortice in which the 
sheave turns. This is completed by the fourth, which is a most 
ingenious piece of mechanism, and is particularly remarkable for 
the force, the rapidity, the workmanlike, we might almost say, the 
polished manner in which the shell is mortised out. The fifth 
1s a circular saw, which takes off the four corners of the shell, and 
reduces it to the form of an octagon. It is then carried to the 
sixth, or shaping-machine, consisting of two equal and parallel 
wheels moving on the same axis, to which one of them is firmly 
fixed, while the other moves in the line of the axis, so that by 
sliding, the shells of blocks of any size may be admitted between 
their rims. ‘Ten of these shells being fixed to the peripheries of the 
two wheels, the machine is whirled round with incredible velocity, 
and speedily reduces the outer surface of them, by the application 
of a cutting instrument, to a proper shape and curvature; after 
which, by reversing the motion of the wheels, the ten shells are 
simultaneously turned one-fourth part round, and a new surface 
presented which is cut and shaped as before. The two remaining 
sides are then treated in the same manner, when the whole ten 
shells are completely shaped and removed from the wheels. The 
seventh and last operation is the scoring of the shell, or scooping 
out a groove for the strap by which the block is suspended. 

The sheaves are usually made of lignum vite, and the first ope- 
ration is to cut the log to plates of the required thickness by 
means of a circular saw. ‘The second is to bore the central hole 
to receive the pin, and at the same time to take off the angles 
and reduce the piece to a perfect circle, which is accomplished 
by means of a crown saw. ‘The sheave thus shaped is brought, 
in the third place, to the coaking-machine, which is a piece of 
mechanism of singular ingenuity. A small cutter, in traversing 
round the central hole of the sheaves, works out, to a certain 
depth below the surface, three semicircular grooves for the recep- 
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tion of the metal coak or bush; and both the grooves and the 
coaks are so uniformly true and fit each other so accurately, that 
the tap of a hammer is sufficient to fix the coak im its piace. 
The jourth operation is the casting of the metal coaks with 
grooves, or channels, in the inside of their tubes, for the recep- 
tion of oil or grease, and the prevention of waste. The fifth ma- 
chine is a drill of a peculiar construction, by which also the pins 
are inserted to fix the coaks to the sheave. ‘The sirth is the rivet- 
ing hammer ; and the seventh a machine for broaching the central 
hole of the sheave by means of a steel drill or cutter. The eighth 
process is that of turning a groove or channel round the outer cir- 
cumference of the sheave for the rope to work in, which is per- 
formed by a lathe so constructed, that while the groove is cut- 
ting, another part of the engine is occupied m smoothing the two 
surfaces of the sheave. The win:*: or last operation is the making, 
polishing, and fixing the iron pins on which the sheave turns, and 
which completes the block for use. ’ 

The quantity of blocks used in the navy, together with their 
great expense under the old system, renders the present ma- 
chinery of the utmost importance. Not only has a very consider- 
able saving been effected by it, but an article provided of an infi- 
nitely better quality than was formerly made by the hand. A 
single line of battle-ship requires nearly fifteen hundred blocks 
of different sizes; and the number which the machinery is capa- 
ble of supplying was found to be more than adequate to the an- 
nual demand of the whole navy and ordnance during the war. To 
convey an idea of its efficacy, it is sufficient to observe that, with 
four men, and with less expense of time, as many shells can be 
completed as required fifty by the old method; and that six can 
now supply as many sheaves as before required sixty. 

In the School of Naval Architecture, M. Dupin conceives it to 
be a matter not easily credited, that ‘ the English do not blush 
to acknowledge their inferiority, when it is clearly demonstrated 
to them.’ It would be well for him and his countrymen to take 
a lesson from the English in this respect, and not to set up pre- 
tensions to superiority when they have not the shadow of a claim. 
‘ For many years past,’ says he, ‘they have been complaining 
loudly, and perhaps not without exaggeration, that their ship- 
builders are very far behind the French naval architects in regard 
to theoretical knowledge.’ That we admitted this fact, is true; 
but not—that ‘ these complaints reverberated to the parliament 
of England:’ neither is it true that ‘ it was at the suggestion of a 
committee of this great legislative body, that the school for Ship- 
wrights’ Apprentices was established,’—it was proposed by the 
Commissioners of Naval Revision, approved by the Board of 
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Admiralty, and established by the King’s Order in Council: the 
good effects of it have already been fully experienced. 

We profess not to know exactly the internal economy ‘of a 
French ship of war; but M. Dupin seems to have been amazingly 
struck with the arrangement of the Queen Charlotte. 

‘I was at Portesboulth (he says) when Lord Exmouth returned from 
his short, but brilliant expedition against Algiers. I visited two, among 
some others, of the ships of his squadron which bore the brunt of the 
battle, the Leander, armed with sixty guns and carronades, and the 
Queen Charlotte, a three decker, and the flag-ship of the Commander- 
in-chief. I could not behold, without admiration, the austere simplicity 
of the Admiral’s cabin; furniture where nothing is for show, where 
every thing, without exception, can be removed, packed up, and car- 
ried away at the moment of clearing the ship for action; in short, the 
apartments are as fully provided with pieces of cannon as the rest of 
the gun-decks, Hence it may be imagined that the cabins of the cap- 
tains and subordinate officers of the fleet are neither sumptuous, nor 
disposed in such a manner as to diminish the military means of the ship; 
and, nevertheless, the English men of war present every thing that can 
render pleasant and supportable the rough existence of the seamen,’— 
p. 40, 41. 

Our traveller has seen little, at least he says but little, of the 
dock-yard of Plymouth, and that is incorrect; but he makes amends 
by giving, in a separate article, a detailed account of the Break- 
water, which is now throwing across Plymouth Sound, and which, 
when completed, will render it a secure and excellent roadsted 
for a fleet of ships of war. This great national work was first con- 
templated by Lord Grey, when at the head of the naval admi- 
nistration ; but to Mr. Yorke is due the merit of having adopted 
the plan and caused it to be carried into execution, notwith- 
standing the sinister bodings of those who were hostile to it: 
his own sound judgment, however, backed by the opinion of 
Mr. Rennie, gave him assurance of the propriety, and of the 
successful issue of the undertaking. M. upm assures us 
that in planning this work, Mr. Rennie availed himself of all the 
experience which his country men had acquired at Cherbourg. 
He is mistaken: Mr. Rennie has indeed avoided their errors; but 
he trusted to the resources of his own powerful mind, and imi- 
tated nothing that was done at Cherbourg. He never ‘supposed 
that a set of wooden tubs filled with rubble could brave the vio- 
lence of the waves ; nor that a dyke of such materials cased with 
stones of a larger description, could maintain its ground against 
the continued action of the sea. He was perfectly aware of the 
total disappearance of Fort Napoleon, which had been erected on 
the centre of the great dyke of Cherbourg, and finally of that of the 
dyke itself—a fate which might have been anticipated by reflecting 
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that the rubble stones, upon the sloping sides of which the casing 
was let down, would, when once put in motion, act as so many 
rollers and facilitate the passage of the larger stones beyond the 
extremities of the base. Mr. Rennie set to work with juster 
notions. He knew that to resist the force of the heavy sea which 
rolls in from the south and south-west, a very considerable slope 
would be necessary, and that great masses of stones from one to 
ten tons each would be required. 

The quarries from which these were procured are situated at 
Oreston on the eastern shore of Catwater; they lieunder a surface 
of about twenty-five acres, and were purchased from the Duke of 
Bedford for 10,000/. They consist of one vast mass of compact 
close-grained marble, many specimens of which are beautifully 
variegated; seams of clay however are interspersed through the 
rock, in which there are also large cavities, some empty and others 
partially filled with clay. In one of these caverns in the solid rock, 
15 feet wide, 45 feet long, and 12 feet deep, filled nearly with 
compact clay, were found imbedded fossil bones belonging to the 
rhinoceros, being portions of the skeletons of three different ani- 
mals, all of them in the most perfect state of preservation, every 
part of their surface being entire to a degree which Sir Everard 
Home says he had never observed in specimens of this kind before. 
The part of the cavity in which these bones were found was se- 
venty feet below the surface of the solid rock, sixty feet horizon- 
tally from the edge of the cliff where Mr. Whidbey began to work 
the quarry, and one hundred and sixty feet from the original edge 
by the side of the Catwater. Every side of the cavern was solid 
rock, the inside had no incrustation of stalactite, nor was there any 
external communication through the rock in which it was im- 
bedded, nor any appearance of an opening from above being closed 
by infiltration. When therefore, and in what manner these bones 
came into that situation, is among the secret and wonderful ope- 
rations of nature which will probably never be revealed to mankind. 

M. Dupin gives an animated description of the working of 
these quarries, and thus concludes. 

‘ The sight of the operations which I have just described, those enor- 
mous masses of marble that the quarry-men strike with heavy strokes of 
their hammers ; and those aerial roads or flying bridges which serve for 
the removal of the superstratum of earth; those lines of cranes all at 
work at the same moment ; the trucks all in motion ; the arrival, the 
loading, and the departure of the vessels; all this forms one of the 
most imposing sights that can strike a friend to the great works of art. 
At fixed hours, the sound of a bell is heard in order to announce the 
blastings of the quarry. The operations instantly cease on all sides, the 
workmen retire; all becomes silence and solitude; this universal si- 
lence renders still more imposing the noise of the explosion, the split- 
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ting of the rocks, their ponderous fall, and the prolonged sound of the 
echoes,’—p. 248. 

These huge blocks of stone are conveyed from the quarries on 
trucks, along iron-railways, to the quays, and from thence into 
the holds of vessels built expressly for the purpose: on their 
arrival over the line of the Breakwater, they are discharged 
from the trucks by means of what is called a typing-frame, at the 
stern of the vessel, which, falling like a trap-door, Jets the stone 
into the sea. In this manner a cargo of sixteen trucks, or eighty 
tons, may be discharged in the space of forty or fifty minutes. 

The following sketch of the ground-plan and transverse section 
will best explain the form and dimensions of this important na- 
tional work. 

PLAN OF THE BREAKWATER. 
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The first stone was sunk on the 12th August, 1812, and at the 
conclusion of the year 1816 upwards of one million of tons had 
been deposited, By the aartie of July, 1819, the quantity sunk 
exceeded a million and a half; and the money expended was 
about 500,000/. The original calculation was two millions of 
tons of stone; and the expense about one million sterling; but 
as this estimate was made on the war prices, which are now very 
considerably diminished, there is every reason tg believe that it 
will be completed for 800,000/. 
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* Such,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ are the establishments of the military ma- 
rine, or navy. In visiting them, I was every where struck by the order 
that reigns in the arrangement of the different articles of stores, as well 
as by the silent activity with which all the individuals employed seem 
to be animated. Every where are seen the signs and the effects of eco- 
nomy ; but of economy well understood, which knows how to make sacrifices 
bordering almost on prodigality, in order to reap afterwards with usury the 
Sruits of its advances, Nevertheless, such a degree of perfection is not 
the result of a great many years; it may be dated no farther back than 
the last war. In the midst of danger, and in the embarrassments of a 
convulsive activity, some determined characters contrived to vanquish 
all obstacles, triumph over prejudices, and give birth to an order of 
things which might be considered as the result of long and peaceful 
meditations. This example shows us how little time suffices for autho- 
rity to work miracles, when, by chance, it falls into the hands of supe- 
rior men.’—p. 45—46. 


M. Dupin next visits the two great seaports of Bristol and 
Liverpool, and expresses his astonishment at the progress of the 
arts in these two cities, and the facilities afforded to commerce in 
their wet and dry docks, canals, quays, draw-bridges, magazines, 
&c., interspersing remarks on such objects as appeared to him 
worthy of imitation in his own country. On digesting these re- 
marks, however, he candidly admits that he could not submit 
them ‘ to close examination and profound criticism ;’ and deter- 
mined therefore on a second visit to supply what was defective. 
On this visit he extended his excursion to Scotland and Ireland, 
calling at Hull, Sunderland and Newcastle, at all of which he 
observed many things that arrested his attention; but a machine 
for making paper of an indefinite length, at a mill on the banks 
of the Tyne, causes him some regret, as being the invention of 
M. Didot, the brother of a printér of that name in Paris. ‘ By 
what fatality,’ he exclaims, ‘ does it occur, that our most ingeni- 
‘ous mechanics thus carry to a foreign country the treasure of 
their industry? The answer is simple enough—because they 
bring it to a better market than their own country afforded them. 

Edinburgh he dignifies, like the people om the spot, with the 
epithet of the ‘ Athens of the North;’ and, he adds, that the 
Scotch people ‘ join the urbanity of the Greeks to the hospitality 
of the Arabs.” As M. Dupin is doubtless familiar with both, 
we shall not question his assertion; but he must excuse us if we 
could not suppress a smile at the solemn simplicity with which he 
rather periphrastically designates the ‘ literary tribunal’ (meaning, 
we presume, the Edinburgh: reviewers) ‘ which Edinburgh has 
erected in its own bosom, which makes despotism turn pale, and 
the decrees of which are sufficient to exalt or to overthrow many 
an European reputation.’ How proud will this make Mr. M‘Cul- 
loch ! 
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Dundee, Arbroath, and the Bell Rock are successively visited ; 
and something worthy of notice is found at each of them. The 
keepers of the light-house, we are told, have a library, small, but 
composed of sound books on literature, moral philosophy, and 
the natural sciences; and they subscribe to one of the monthly 
journals, which treats of those subjects. From this, and other 
observations of a similar kind, our traveller is convinced of the 
general knowledge and information possessed by the Scotch 
people. 

At Aberdeen he met with a currier and last-maker, who, in the 
leisure left him by his humble calling, constructs barometers, 
thermometers, and large reflecting telescopes, which appeared to 
M. Dupin to be very perfect; and it is added, by the translator, 
that one of the Professors of King’s College considers a teles- 
cope of Herschel, which cost two hundred guineas, to be infe- 
rior to those made by this ingenious leather-dresser. 

From Fort William M. Dupin proceeded to the banks of Loch 
Lomond, Dumbarton, and finally to Glasgow, whose establish- 
ments and manufactories, from the liberal spirit of the inhabi- 
tants, it is stated, are more easy of access than those of any other 
town in the British empire. 

‘ If the ingenuous detail of particulars which pourtray the mind of a 
people, and the intelligence of the inferior classes of society, do not too 
much alarm delicate readers, in order to give to persons of that de- 
scription an instance of the education of the common journeymen of 
Glasgow, I shall here speak of two brothers, bakers by trade, who, in 
the interval between one baking and another, employ themselves in 
making machines and philosophical instruments. They have cast, 
turned, and fitted all the pieces of a little steam-engine, the humble 
boiler of which derives its heat from being placed by the side of the 
oven for baking pastry. The engine is of the power of about two men; 
its mechanism is very ingenious; it serves for working a turning-lathe, 
by means of which our two artists turn metals, and shape lenses for op- 
tical struments. They have constructed a small apparatus for lighting 
with gas their shops and their apartments. The tubes for the convey- 
ance of the gas have flexible joints, which allow of transmitting the 
light to the places where it is wanted for the moment. These young 
men are well acquainted with the physical and mathematical principles 
of the instruments and machines which they construct. Some day they 
will quit their profession, in order to cultivate the natural sciences, 
and, I venture to predict, with success. But their fortune depends on an 
uncle, who infinitely prefers the business of a baker and pastry-cook to 
gasometry and astronomy, and who, jealous of the hereditary title of 
his family, wishes to transmit to the sons of his nephews the kneading- 
trough of his ancestors. Alas! how many men among us are, without 
suspecting it, like the uncle of the two bakers and pastry-cooks!'"—p. 
68—69. 
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The gas-works and the water-works for supplying the city are 
next described; and he made an excursion to the grand canal 
which joins the Clyde to the Firth of Forth. Here we are in- 
troduced to the celebrated James Watt, ‘ an old inhabitant and 
civil engmeer belonging to Glasgow.’ ‘ It was with a respect,’ 
says M, Dupin, ‘ mingled with admiration, that I saw this fine 
old man, of eighty-three years of age, preserving the vigour of 
his mind, as well as his physical strength; he informed me of a 
variety of particulars relative to the progress of English industry, 
of which, more than any other inventor, he has accelerated the 
advancement. Jt is to Mr, Watt that England, in a great mea- 
sure, owes the immense increase of her wealth within the last fifty 

ears.’ 

. To every word of this we most cordially subscribe, and to 
more. Not to England alone, but to all Europe and the western 
world, Mr. Watt may be considered as the greatest benefactor. 
In strength of intellect, in original genius, in sound judgment, 
and in the application of all of these to the useful sciences and 
the practical purposes of life, Mr. Watt (now, alas! no more,) 
stood eminently alone and without an equal. His steam-engine, 
which has been pronounced ‘ the most perfect production of phy- 
sical and mechanical skill which the world has yet seen,’ would 
alone immortalize his name.—But the vigour of his genius was 
not satisfied with bringing to perfection what he found defective ; 
it took a bolder flight in the wide field of invention, and shewed, 
in a variety of instances, what powerful effects were capable of 
being produced by the most simple and easy means an pro- 
perly applied. Among other amusements of the latter days of 
this venerable man, was the invention of a machine for multiplying 
copies of busts and other pieces of statuary, which, though brought 
to a considerable degree of perfection, was not deemed by him 
sufficiently near it to be produced to the public. By his death, 
it may be truly said, England has lost one of its most useful and 
brightest ornaments; and we cannot but regret that a nation’s 
gratitude was not evinced by some mark of distinction, ere he 
was snatched away to a better world ; which, though it cquid have 
added nothing to his reputation, would not have sullied the purity 
of that fountain from which all public honours are held to derive 
their source, 

We cannot follow M, Dupin in his farther progress through 
Scotland, and must content ourselves by extracting his con- 
cluding paragraph. 

* If I had been able, in so short a narrative, to give not only a ge- 
neral idea of all the institutions, and of all the works undertaken within 
these few years, for the prosperity of Scotland, I should have presented 
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one of those pictures the most calculated for exciting the admiration 
of all men, and for affording an object worthy of the meditation of 
sages. It is highly gratifying to behold a poor people exerting their 
activity, their perseverance, and their genius, to triumph over rugged 
nature, to conquer the climate, and render sterility itself productive ; 
and, thinking of the riches of the mind as well as those of the senses, 
causing agriculture, commerce, and industry; instruction, morality, 
and liberty, to flourish at the same period.’—p. 77, 78. 


M. Dupin returned by the way of Liverpool, and speaks with 
enthusiasm of the improvements of that second capital of the 
British empire, which had been carried into execution since his 
first visit. From hence, passing through Wales, he crossed from 
Holyhead to Dublin, and describes the undertaking of Howth 
harbour, ‘ one of those operations which the Irish call a jod.’ 
This piece of false information we have no doubt he col- 
lected from the master of the packet who carried him over,— 
these people, having, as we understand, for reasons best known to 
themselves, set up a clamour as senseless as unjust against this 
useful undertaking. But M. Dupin is as much out of humour 
with Ireland as the packet men are with Howth harbour. The 
only establishment in all Dublin, he tells us, ‘ which presents a 
character at once honourable to humanity and to industry, is an 
immense drying-house, in which the poor mechanics are admitted 
to dry their dyed wool, &c.’ The following paragraph, which 
with the drying-house is all that relates to the capital of Ireland, 
is sufficient to account for, and, (we regret to say,) in some 
measure, to justify the querulousness of our traveller. 


* Although in Ireland individuals are free in their manners, and rank 
hospitality among the virtues of which bondage has not been able to de- 
prive them, yet all the establishments of Dublin bear the stamp of 
illiberality. Their regulations are so drawn up as to be useful to the 
smallest possible number of individuals, No stranger is admitted to 
enjoy the benefit of the scientific repositories, nor to read the periodical 
publications in the great reading-rooms, established by subscription, nor 
to consult the books deposited in the libraries. In the library of the 
University, which J visited, introduced and conducted by a doctor be- 
longing to the said University, and which I went over, according to the 
rules, not stopping any where, | wished ta approach a window from 
which a tolerably fine prospect was to be enjoyed; but the doctor, who 
accompanied me, held me back; in his presence, and in that of a 
door-keeper who did not lose sight of us, there was a possibility of my 
putting a book in my pocket.—There are countries where men are 
first rendered despicable, in order that a right may afterwards be as- 
sumed to treat them as such.—p. 88, 89. 


We have now, in a cursory manner, gone over those parts of 
M. Dupin’s volume which relate to Great Britain, and more 
particularly 
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particularly to its naval establishments; these, however, form but 
a small part of it, which is chiefly composed of detached subjects 
relative to the fine arts, to a marie academy, to his grand work 
on naval and military architecture, and a variety of other matters 
which have very properly engaged the attention of the savans of 
France, but which would afford very little to interest or entertain 
the bulk of our readers. 

Just as we had put the last hand to the treatise of M. Dupin, 
we received, from Paris, another work of a similar kind, which 
has recently issued from the royal press. It is a large quarto 
volume, with numerous plates, intitled, ‘ Mémoires sur les ‘Tra- 
vaux publiques de |’Angleterre,’ by a M. Dutens, who styles 
himself Ingénieur en chef, Direc.eur des Ponts et Chaussées, 
‘ Knight of the royal order of the Legion of Honour.’ On open- 
ing the book we found it to be a wholesale compilation of various 
articles from the English and Scotch Encyclopedias, on the roads, 
bridges, canals, iron railways, docks, diving-bells, &c. of this 
country, which M. Dutens strongly recommends to the attention 
and imitation of the French. Aware, however, (from the exam- 
‘ple of M. Dupin) that such a recommendation would not be well 
received without some preparatory sacrifice to the national vanity, 
the author assures them, in an Introduction of some length, that 
in arts and science the English are far inferior to the French; that 
all their grand works, even the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal, are 
due to Frenchmen ; that the bridge of Neuilly, ‘ that chef d’ceuvre 
of the first engineer of France,’ is fully equal to. the Waterloo 
bridge over the Thames; and that the (invisible) breakwater of 
Cherbourg is four times as large as that of Plymouth Sound ! 
Lest this should be insufficient, they are further consoled with 
the assurance that, if the English have excelled them in iron 
bridges, it is only because they (the unhappy English) have neither 
wood nor stone to build others; and that they may thank that 
‘ precious combustible which they have discovered under their 
soil,’ for the perfection to which they have brought their machi- 
nery. If such statements can gratify the good people of France, 
we cannot have the least objection; but as this is the only notice 
we mean to take of M. Dutens’s ponderous volume, we avail 
ourselves of the occasion to invite his attention to the plate No. 
14, for the excellent execution of which, under M. Bérigny, he 
expresses such lively gratitude. This plate is a chart of Ply- 
mouth Sound, with the breakwater, &c. traced from that which 
is given in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica; un- 
luckily, however, for the reputation of the ‘ Directeur des Ponts 
et Chaussées,’ and the skill of M. Bérigny, the chart is turned 
topsy-turvy, so that Plymouth Dock takes the place of Plymouth 
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town, and Hamoaze that of Catwater; while the beautiful seat of 
Lord Mount Edgcombe, on the left of the Sound, is perched on 
the barren quarries of Oreston on the right. Now although it 
may not be very material whether, in the engraving of a pump or 
a portrait, the nose look east or west, yet the reversing of a chart 
and placing the East where the West should be; or, as in the 
present instance, making the shores of the two counties of De- 
vonshire and Cornwall change places, is a very different matter, 
and appears to us no less pregnant with mischief than absurdity. 
Alas, for the poor Frenchman who attempts to enter Plymouth 
Sound by such a chart! his unfortunate bark will inevitably be 
wrecked on the Tinker or the Shovel. ‘The same ridiculous blun- 
der occurs in the Chart of Cherbourg, copied from the same work 
—but this we leave to the critics of the Institute. 





Art. IL1.—British Monachism, or Manners and Customs of the 
Monks and Nuns of England; to which are added, 1. Pere- 
grinatorium Religiosum, or Manners and Customs of Ancient 
Pilgrims.—2. The Consuetudinal of Anchorets and Hermits.— 
3. Some Account of the Continentes, or Persons who had made 
Vows of Chastity —4. Economy of Monastic Life, &c. &c. By 
Thomas Dudley Fosbrooke, M.A. F.A.S. London. 4to. 

N the system of philosophy, which after-ages, if they remember 

the portentous abortions of these distempered times, will de- 
signate by the name of Jeremybenthamism, the author proposes 

(as our readers know) to abolish the universities, distribute the 

fellowships among half-pay officers, and convert the colleges. into 

invalid barracks,—by way of improving the morals, enlightening the 
ignorance, and increasing the happiness of the people.* 

The difficulty which continually presses upon civilized society is 
that of finding fit occupation and adequate maintenance for all its 
members according to their respective classes, and this increases 
precisely in proportion with the general improvement of the 
country. In what manner it affects the labouring part of the com- 
munity is shown by the state of the manufacturing population, and 
by the poor-laws;—yet it will be found that the miseries which 
arise from this cause in the higher classes are greater in degree, and 
in their tendency more dangerous to the commonwealth. The 
establishments which this Root-and-Branch Reformer (who is as 








* Well may the verses of old Skelton be applied to this notable writer! 
‘ He wotteth never what He clytters and he clatters, 
Nor whereof he speaketh ; He meddles and he smatters, 
He cryeth and he creketh, He gloses and he flatters, 
He pryeth and he peketh, Or if he speak plain 
He chides and he chatters, Then he lacketh brain.’ 
He prates and he putters, : 
little 
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little English in his feelings as in his phraseology) proposes to over- 
throw are the great palliative of the evil as it affects these classes. 
Part of the property which our ancestors in the darkest days of 
Roman superstition —— for pious purposes was thus appro- 
priated, and it may justly be regretted that the whole of it had not 
been equally well applied at the dissolution of the monasteries; for 
it may safely be affirmed that no other establishments have produced 
so much unmingled good. But we have rather to wonder that in 
the calamitous and stormy age of the Reformation so much should 
have been saved from the wreck, than that so much was plundered 
and lost. 

The monastic institutions were in the first ages merely supersti- 
tious; they became eminently useful, and they ended in being emi- 
nently corrupt and wicked. An historical sketch of this natural 
progress may be deemed not uninteresting, and will lead us to a 
subject which we are anxious to bring before the public, as of es- 
sential importance to those classes of the community among whom 
this Journal may be expected to circulate. 

Without travelling farther into antiquity, it suffices that Christian 
Monachism originated in Egypt. That country, from the earliest 
ages, had been the scene of the most abject and absurd supersti- 
tion, and the people, when they were converted to Christianity, ra- 
ther changed the fashion of their faith than the materials. Like 
many other great institutions, monachism may be traced to ac- 
cidental circumstances. Men fied into the wilderness to escape 
from persecution, and some of them remained in solitude till they 
had lost all appetite or aptitude for social life. ‘There are few in- 
cidents in romance more beautiful than the legend of the personage 
who is supposed to have been the first Christian hermit, and who 
usually leads the van in the army of monastic saints. Paul the 
Egyptian, at the age of fifteen, is said to have been versed in the 
learning both of Greece and of his own country, and deeply im- 
bued with principles of the severest piety. He lived with a married 
sister, whose husband was a pagan, and who, in order to get pos- 
session of Paul’s property, informed against him as a Christian, 
during the terrible persecution of Decius. The youth discovered 
the treachery in time and withdrew into the desert. His intention 
had only been to remain there till the danger had gone by; but the 
villany of one with whom he was so nearly connected had disgusted 
him with mankind, and as time passed on, instead of being wearied 
with solitude, he acquired a love for it. Thus wandering farther into 
the uninbabited country, he came to some ruined dwellings, which, 
according to the legend, had been the mint of Egypt in the days of 
Anthony and Cleopatra. Near these ruins was a cave, the entrance 
of which was closed by a stone; removing this rude portal he enter- 
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ed, and found within what his biographer, St. Jerome, calls a lange 
vestibule, open to the sky; an old palm-tree was growing there, 
forming a canopy with its broad head; under the palm aclear foun- 
tain welled from the ground, and presently was absorbed again. Be- 
lieving that Providence had brought him to this place, he deter- 
mined to remain; the dates supplied him with food, the fountain 
with drink, and from the fibres and net-work with which the 
branches of the Egyptian palm are interlaced he made for himself a 
coarse covering. Ifthe legend had ended here, no suspicion could 
have been entertained of its truth,—the circumstances are perfectly 
possible—they are probable, considering the age and country to 
which the tale belongs, and the story itself is of that kind which 
there is a pleasure in believing. But what follows is palpable and 
must have been wilful falsehood, though related by the original 
writer on the authority of St. Antony the Great. St. Antony, fancy- 
ing himself the most retired of all monks, was humbled by being 
told in a dream, that there was a better than himself who resided 
farther in the wilderness. Accordingly he set out in search of him, 
and meeting no other persons on the way than a Satyr and a Cen- 
taur, arrived at the cave and saw an hyena go in. Paul, hearing a 
human footstep, closed the portal, but Antony entreated that the 
holy man, who had allowed a beast to enter, would not exclude a 
brother. Overcome by six hours perseverance on the part of his 
visitor, the hermit removed the stone, and asked Antony wherefore 
he had taken that trouble to see a poor decayed old man, who 
would speedily return to dust? The next question was a natural one 
—how the affairs of the world were going oni—narra mihi queso, 
quomodo se habeat hominum genus? an in antiquis urbibus nova 
tecta consurgant? quo mundus regatur imperio? an supersint 
aliqui qui demonum errore rapiantur? This perhaps is part of the 
true tale. The fabler by whom the legend has been larded to the 
taste of his age, insensible to the beauty of the tale, and forgetting 
even to adapt his fictions to their groundwork, supplies his solitary 
every day with half a loaf, which is regularly brought him by a 
crow,—the considerate crow on this day brought a whole one,—a 
dispute, worthy of two mandarines, ensues between Paul and Antony 
which shall be helped first, and they compromise the point of eti- 
quette by splitting the loaf. Antony is sent back to fetch a vest 
which Athanasius had given him, and in which his new friend de- 
sires to be buried. On his return to the cave he is apprized of Paul’s 
decease by seeing his soul ascend in glory: he finds the dead hermit 
on his knees, his body erect, his hands and head and eyes upraised, 
in the attitude of prayer; two lions attended as grave-diggers, and 
Antony buried him in the cave: from thence the corpse was trans- 
lated first to Constantinople, secondly to Venice, and, soli. to 
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Buda, where La Brocquiere saw it in a state of perfect preservation 
four hundred years ago, and where probably it may still be seen. 

Whatever truth there may be in the possible part of this legend, 
it is certain that about this time, aud chiefly in consequence of the 
persecution, the monastic life began to be in vogue in Egypt. 
When the danger was over, and the fugitives came from their re- 
treats, there were many of them in whom enthusiasm had ripened 
into madness; in the solitude of the desert, or in the caves of the 
mountains, dreams had appeared to them like realities, and the 
continued excitements of fear, hope and passionate superstition, 
had induced a state of permanent delirium. ‘There were others 
whose minds had become indurated like their bodies; they had 
lived in solitude till they had lost all relish for society, and in cast- 
ing off the habits of social life they had rid themselves of its feel- 
ings also. But the age and country were favourable to men in this 
diseased state; they became objects of admiration and reverence, 
and the glory which they obtained by persevering in ascetic courses 
encouraged others to follow their example. The madness spread, 
and Egypt again became the scene of superstitions not less abject 
than those which had prevailed under the Ptolemies and the Pha- 
raohs. ‘The doctrine of the two principles, with all its practical con- 
sequences, was grafted upon Christianity; the war of those princi- 
ples was supposed to exis? in every individual; and im the struggle 
between matter and spirit, the latter, conscious of its own weakness, 
and of the wickedness inherent in the former, if it gained the as- 
cendancy, could only maintain it by a system of the severest disci- 
pline. No points of faith, no axioms of morality, were more firmly 
established than the belief that every indulgence was sinful; that 
whatever gratified the senses, however apparently innocent, must be 
injurious to the soul; that the ties of natural affection weaned the 
heart from God; that the duties of social life must be abandoned 
by those who regarded their own salvation, and that in proportion 
as man inflicted privations and torments upon himself, he pleased 
his Creator. 

The extravagancies which grew out of this system might appear 
incredible if they were not as well authenticated as any facts in his- 
tory. Some aspirants shut themselves up in cells so low that they 
could not stand upright in them, and of such dimensions that they 
could neither lie at length, nor place themselves in any but painful 
positions. Others took up their abode in tombs, like the demoniacs ; 
or dwelt in dens with wild beasts; or made dens for themselves, and 
burrowed in the ground. Menand women lived promiscuously in the 
deserts, with no other covering than what mere decency required, 
bare to the sun, and the wind and the sand showers. ‘These persons 
renounced all such food as was used by their fellow-creatures, and 
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grazed and browsed upon herbs and shrubs; for which reason they 
were called Bocxo:. ‘They even affected to appear like beasts, by 
going upon their hands and knees; and like beasts they fled from 
the sight of man, and betook themselves to the most imaccessible 
places for concealment. If this system had continued a few genera- 
tions, it might have been seen how far it is possible for man to de- 
grade his physical as well as his intellectual nature; he would have 
degenerated into an animal little superior to the ape or baboon, and 
more loathsome than either. 

‘There was another class who counterfeited madness for the pur- 
pose of living loose upon the world. These men partook more of 
roguery than fanaticism—dqualities which are frequently connate, 
and generally so congenial that they assort ae together; nor 
is it always easy to distinguish the one from the other. From 
the account which has been transmitted of these, they appear very 
much to have resembled the Yoguees of Hindostan. ‘They took 
up their lodgings as willingly in the stews as in any other place; 
they made no scruple of bathing in company with women; and they 
are said never to have betrayed the slightest sense either of concu- 
piscence or of modesty. Yet these wretches were for a time re- 
garded with reverential admiration! ‘ Contrarieties,’ says Evagrius, 
‘ are in them so tempered, and the grace of God maketh in them 
such an union of discordant things, that life and death, which are 
in essence so opposite to each other, seem to join hands and dwell 
together in them,—happy are they while they live, and happier 
when they depart! He adds with great simplicity, that when a 
stranger came among them they mortified themselves by entertain- 
ing him liberally and partaking of the good cheer, so that they had 
invented a new kind of fasting, he says,—that of eating and drink- 
ing against their will, 

Before the abuses of this kind of life became notorious and in- 
tolerable through the scandal which they occasioned, it was dis- 
covered that for spiritual reasons it was not good for man to be 
alone; and that men who defied the enemy to single combat in the 
wilderness were in danger of being deceived by him in a manner of 
which they had no anticipation; for being alone, and continually 
thinking of themselves, and of the degree of holiness to which they 
had attained, this self-contemplation was likely to end in pride and 
vain-glory; and ‘ woe to him that is alone when he falleth, for he 
hath not another to help him up!’ It was besides not consistent with 
true Christian charity that a man should retire into solitude for the 
sake of his own salvation alone, without the slightest regard for that 
of his neighbour. Therefore, both for the improvement of the indi- 
vidual, and for general edification, the coenobite, it was argued, was 
preferable io the solitary life. St. Antony the Great is nai * to 
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have been the first person, who, in conformity to this opinion, col- 
lected a body of devotees, and induced them to live together under 
his superintendence. ‘This personage still retains a certain kind of 
celebrity, even in reformed countries, for his various encounters with 
the foul fiend, who assailed him with a host of imps, in all imagi- 
nable shapes. He could neither read nor write, and this ignorance is 
imputed to him as a virtue, because it proceeded from an early and 
pious contempt of profane studies. One of his sayings was,—He 
who abideth in solitude is delivered from the threefold warfare of 
hearing, speaking and seeing, and has only to support the combat 
against his own heart. ‘This combat, however, he himself found it 
so difficult to sustain, that in an hour of distress he cried to the 
Lord, asking how he should be saved? ‘ Presently, says the legend, 
he saw one in the likeness of himself, who sat at work, and anon rose 
from his work and prayed, and then sat down again to twist a rope 
of the fibres of the palm, and after a while rose and prayed again. 
It was the angel of the Lord: Do this, said the angel, and thou shalt 
be saved.’ 

But in the first ages of monachism the legends seldom contain 
any thing so useful as this recommendation of industry. They gene- 
rally present the silliest extravagancies of superstition, and the 
most pitiable and loathsome excesses of ascetic rigour. St. Pior 
always walked while he was eating; because (to use his own 
words) ‘ he did not consider eating as a business for which time 
was to be set apart, but as a thing to be done when it did not in- 
terrupt his avocations.’ St. Pachomius, in order that he might sleep 
as little as possible, and with the least possible comfort or conve- 
nience, never allowed himself to lie down, nor even to recline 
against any thing which might support him, but sat upon astone in 
the middle of his cell. And among the rules, which, according to 
the historians of this lying Church, were given to him by an angel, 
and are the first code of monastic laws, is one whereby the monks 
are enjoined in like manner to sleep sitting, and not recumbent. 
Beradat used for his clothing a close sack of skins, which had no 
other opening than one small one for his mouth and another for 
his nose. The female saint, Eufraxia, belonged to a convent con- 
taining an hundred and thirty nuns, not one of whom ever washed 
her feet, and the very mention of a bath was an abomination among 
them :—de balneo verd superfluum est loqui: audientes enim vehe- 
menter vituperabant, confusionis et opprobrii plenam censentes, 
vel solam illius mentionem, et tamquam rei abominabilis nec audi- 
tum quidem volebant tolerare. St. Macarius (for all these madmen 
are saints!) having one day killed a gnat which had bitten him, 
was struck with compunction at the sight of the insect’s blood, and 
by way of atonement went into the marshes, and there for six 
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months exposed himself to all winged and creeping insects, till 
every part of his flesh was swollen and ulcerated with their bites. 
Sozomen relates of him, that he had so hardened his body by aus- 
sterities that the very beard could not make way through his skin.— 
This personage, when in the full odour of filth and rags, returned 
one day to his convent, humbled and mortified by the sense of his 
own inferiority, exclaiming, I am not yet a monk, but I have seen 
monks!—for he had fallen in with two of these wretches. stark 
naked. 

The English reader is familiar with the extraordinary history of 
St. Simeon Stylites. ‘ This godly man, while yet in the flesh, imi- 
tated the life of the angels, withdrew himself from earthly things, 
forced nature, which ever inclineth downwards, aspired to things 
heavenly, and placing himself between earth and heaven, he, toge- 
ther with the angels, praised the Lord, lifted up the prayers of men 
and offered them to God, and brought down the mercy of God to 
make men partakers thereof.’ Such is the language of Evagrius! 
And such was the influence which this madman possessed during 
his life, that when the Emperor ‘Theodosius had given order to re- 
instate the Jews of Antioch in their synagogue, and Simeon rebuked 
him for it as an impiety, Theodosius acknowledged his sin, deposed 
the magistrate by whose advice he had acted, ousted the Jews again, 
and humbly besought the prayers of ‘ the living and aerial martyr’ 
in his behalf! His celebrity long survived him. A church was built 
‘round the pillar upon which ‘ this earthly and incarnate angel led 
his heavenly life, and every year, on the Saint’s day, a star was ex- 
hibited, playing about the pillar.’ Evagrius says he himself has seen 
it, and does not intimate the slightest suspicion of the easy trick. 
Women were not allowed to enter the church,—they might only 
stand at the door, and peep at the miracles. His body was removed 
to Antioch, from whence the Emperor Leo would have translated 
it to Constantinople; but the people of Antioch represented that 
the fortifications of their city had been thrown down by an earth- 
quake, and therefore they had brought thither the holy body of 
Simeon, that it might be to them instead of a wall! The Romish 
Church records the history of Simeon for edification, but not for ex- 
ample; and the fashion of the Stylite never obtained in the Latin 
world, unless it were in lreland, where a guess that the Round 
Towers may have been erected for fanatics of this description 
seems to be as plausible as any other explanation that has been 
offered. 

The austerities of the Egyptian and Syrian saints have been held 
forth to the admiration of the Catholic world as flowers of the Spi- 
ritual garden, whereas, in truth, they were rank weeds of the 
Egyptian soil. With whatever ingenuity they may be varnished, it 
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is impossible that they should not always excite the pity, and some- 
times the contempt of a sane mind. Nevertheless we kuow from 
the testimony of the earliest ecclesiastical historians, that the suc- 
cess of these men in converting the neighbouring idolaters was won- 
derful. Something must be attributed to their intrepid madness, 
which excited awe as well as astonishment, but still more to the 
sincerity of which their lives displayed such painful but indubitable 
proof. The absolute dominion which they exercised over them- 
selves, trampling all worldly enjoymeuts under their feet, and di- 
vesting themselves of every human affection, as if their very nature 
had been changed, evinced a strength of principle which might in- 
deed have been attained in the schools of philosophy by a few rare 
spirits, but which became contagious when it had religion (however 
grievously perverted) for its cause. And pitiable as the monks were 
during their lives, their belief made them look forwards to death 
with desire, and meet it with rapturous. hope; whereas all that 
philosophy could do for its votgries was to enable them to regard 
the end of life with resignation and composure. 

Superstition has always lost something of its grossness as it pro- 
ceeded from east to west. The mythology of Egypt was less gro- 
tesque and monstrous than that of Hindostan,—the mythology of 
Greece less so than that of Egypt. And thus, in later times, the Sty- 
lite, and the other heroes of the desert, fell as much short of the 
Hindoo penitents in their extravagancies and practices of self-tor- 
ture, as they exceeded their followers in Europe. Monachism, 
being transplanted there, became eminently useful in its second 
age, which commences with St. Benedict. Many monasteries had 
been formed before his time;—the earliest is believed to have 
been founded about the year 350, at Vercelli, by St. Eusebius, 
bishop of that city. St. Ambrose supported a community of soli- 
taries near Milan,—an incongruous association of words which 
may probably be explained by supposing that their establishment 
was like one of the eastern Lauras,—an assemblage of separate 
cells, each inhabited by a recluse. St. Martin of Tours introduced 
the monastic life from Italy into France; and the order of Regular 
Canons who disputed the ascendancy of the Benedictines, and may 
be said to have defended the liberties of the English church against 
them, claim St. Augustine for their founder. But though monas- 
teries had multiplied there was no monastic order till the appear- 
auce of St. Benedict.. 

The life of St. Benedict has been written by no less a personage 
than Pope St. Gregory the Great, from the information, as he af- 
firms, of four disciples of the saint. It is one of the worst that 
ever was written; for though the lives of the saints in general are 
as richly larded with lies, there is not perhaps a single one, with 
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any foundation in truth, from which so little information can be 
obtained. _He was born in the province of Nursta about the year 
480, and was sent to Rome to study the liberal sciences, but fear- 
ing lest he should lose his soul in the vain pursuit of knowledge, 
recessit scienter nesciens, et sapienter indoctus, says St. Gregory. 
He left his family as well as his studies, became a monk, and was 
chosen abbot; but being too strict for those who were under him, 
they attempted to poison him. After escaping this danger he re- 
tired for a while into solitude, till, ‘ increasing wonderfully in vir- 
tues and miracles,’ the noble Romans began to bring their children 
to him for instruction, and he acquired sufficient influence to esta- 
blish twelve monasteries with ae monks in each. Here also he 
provoked either envy by his reputation, or hatred by his austerity ; 
a priest in the neighbourhood is accused of endeavouring first to 
poison him, and afterwards to debauch his Cogs and Benedict 
thought it prudent once more to withdraw. He took with hima 
few of his monks, and was accompanied by—two angels and three 
tame crows—a circumstance unaccountably omitted by his papal 
biographer, but related here upon the equally valid testimony of 
Pietro Damiano, a cardinal and a saint. With this remarkable reti- 
nue he arrived at Mount Cassino, formerly, it is said, the residence 
of the Roman author Varro. ‘There he destroyed a temple of Apol- 
lo, converted the pagans in the neighbourhood, founded a convent, 
wrote the Rule of his Order, and died in the year 543. 

To these few facts the life of Benedict may be reduced when 
stript of its embellishments. Few and meagre as they are, they 
appear to warrant the inference that, notwithstanding what Pope 
St. Gregory says of his wise ignorance, he was not an illiterate man ; 
and that the tenor of his conduct was not such as to induce a sus- 

icion of insanity or imposture, ingredients which oftentimes enter 
ae into the composition of Romish saints and protestant leaders 
of sects. The machinery with which it has been garpished is not, 
as in sundry other legends, (those of St. Francis and of our Dun- 
stan for instance,) so inseparably connected with the events, that 
admitting of no other possible solution, it must either be plain 
miracle or downright fraud. Allowing something to entliusiasm in 
the saint himself, the folly and falsehood of the rest may be shared 
between the infallible biographer, his veracious authorities, who 
were all abbots, and his equally veracious followers, each, after the 
manner of Romish hagiographers, adding something to the legend 
which he repeated. ‘That the devil appeared to him sometimes in 
the shape of a blackbird, sometimes in his proper shape with hoofs 
and horns, sometimes tempted him, and sometimes abused him, is 
what Benedict may very likely have believed. But when it is as- 
serted that he worked miracles habitually, raised the dead, and sang 
RQ psalms 
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psalms before he was born,* the merit of these fables may justly 
be assigned to his historians. The true character of St. Benedict, 
as St. Gregory has himself observed, must be sought for in his Rule. 

This Rule has been compared to Aaron’s rod, because it swal- 
lowed up all the others. . At the second Council of Douzy in 876, 
it was declared to be an inspired work, of equal authority with the 
canonical Scriptures, and—the writings of the catholic doctors. 
Leo, Archbishop of Ravenna, calls it a divine rule, dictated by the 
Holy Ghost, and leading infallibly to heaven. ‘The Grand Duke 
Cosmo de’ Medici studied it, that he might there learn how best 
to govern his estates; and Calmet affirms, that in this work St. 
Benedict has presented an ideal of the most excellent monarchy 
and the most perfect government. More than two hundred works 
have been written upon it, of which the best and perhaps the last, 
is a Commentary in two quarto volumes by Calmet himself. The 
original rule, an autograph of Benedict, was burnt in the year 897, 
in the monastery of ‘Theano, when that edifice was consumed by 
fire. Some far more curious relics were destroyed at the same 
time,—the sacks in which food used to be sent to the saint from 
heaven—sacci, in quibus jussu Dei, celitus eidem Patri Benedicto 
esca delate sunt ; such are the words of the Chronicon Cassinense. 

A translation of the Rule by C. F. priest and monk of the order 
of St. Benedict, was printed at Douay in 1638, and dedicated ‘ to 
the honourable mistress, Mrs. Anne Carie, daughter to the Lord 
Viscount of Faukland.’ We use the language of this old transla- 
tion, with the original and Calmet’s Commentary before us, and 
correcting it where it requires amendment. ‘The prologue opens 
thus, ‘ Hearken, O son! to the precepts of a master, aud incline 
the ear of thy heart, and receive willingly the admonition of a pious 
father and effectually accomplish it, that by the labour of obedience 
thou mayest return to him from whom by the sloth of disobedience 
thou hast departed.’ The Rule itself begins by saying, there were 
four kind of monks,—‘ The first is of Coenobites, that is monaste- 
rial or conventual, living under arule or abbot. The second kind is 
of Anachorits, that is hermits, who not by a novitial fervour of de- 





* This notable incident is thus gravely narrated by the Cistercian puet F. Nicolas 
Bravo, in his Benedictina.— 
¢ —encarcelado en el lugar materno, Que pudo ser la vida de este infante, 
Alegres muestras el infante dava, Sino contento, jubilo, albvrozo, 
Articulando con un son superno Pues sin mira del sol la luz radiante, 
La voz que claro afuera resonava ; Antes que sepa el llanto, muestra el gozu! 
Ya en esto el nifio delicada y tierno Ya da indicios alegres de triumphante 
EI gozo celestial pronosticava, Del infernal y Tartaro destrozo, 
Pues, aunque en carcel tenebrosa y negra Semejante al Baptista en gloria tanta, 
Con celestiales canticos se alegra. Pues donde danga Juan, Benito canta. 
The reader must not suppose this to be an invention of the Spanish poet ; he refers to 
the grave authority of Bonifacius Simoneta, an abbot of his order. 
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votion, but by long probation in a monastical kind of life have 
learnt, with the assistance of others, to fight against the devil; and 
being well armed, are able now, without the support of any other, 
by God’s help, to fight hand to hand against the vices of the flesh 
and evil cogitations, and so proceed from the fraternal army to the 
single combat of the wilderness. The third and foulest kind of 
monks are the Saraibaites, who not having been tried under any 
rule by the experience of a skilful master, as gold is tried in the 
furnace, but being soft as lead, and still adhering by their actions 
to the world, are known by their tonsure to be liars unto God ; who 
two or three together, or perhaps singly, without a shepherd, are 
shut up, not in the Lord’s sheep-fold, but in their own; and the 
pleasure of their desires is to them a Jaw ; and whatsoever they like 
or chuse, this they will have to be holy, and what they mislike that 
not to be lawful. The fourth are they who are called Gyrovagi, 
who all their life wander through divers provinces, and guest-wise 
stay two or three days in one monastery and then in another, and are 
always strolling and never settled, and giving themselves altogether 
to their own pleasures and to the enticements of gluttony, are in 
all things worse than the Saraibaites ; of the most miserable conver- 
sation, of all which it is better to be silent than to speak.’ ‘The 
institutions of St. Benedict tended greatly to put an end to these 
vagabonds. It was for the coenobites alone that his rule was in- 
tended. 

The abbot was to remember what he was called, for in the mo- 
nastery he is believed to represent the person of Christ, seeing he is 
called by his title, as the Apostle saith, ‘ ye have received the 
spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, abba, father.’ He was to ad- 
minister instruction by his life as well as his lessons; to know no 
distinction of persons in those under his command, not preferring a 
free man, or one of good parentage, before one of servile condition, 
or low degree, except for some other and reasonable cause. He 
was not to dissemble offences, but to admonish those who were 
likely to be amended by admonition ; but harder dispositions he was 
charged, even in the very beginning of sin, to chastise with stripes. 
Upon any business of importance all the brethren were to be called 
to council, because God often revealeth to the youngest that which 
is best; the abbot was to hear all, and then act according to his 
own judgment, to which all were to submit. One of the first 
duties was obedience, and this was to be immediate, without the 
slightest delay. Silence also was so generally to be observed, that 
leave of speaking was seldom to be given, even to perfect disciples, 
though upon good and holy subjects, tending to edification ; and for 
idle words and such as might move laughter, they were utterly con- 
demued and forbidden in all places. Humility is like Jacob’s lad- 
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der, a way from earth to heaven, and it has twelve steps or degrees, 
of which the last is, for a monk not only to have humility in his 
heart, but also to show it in his exterior to all that behold him 
in the monastery, in the oratory, in the garden, in the field, 
in the way, or wheresoever he may be, sitting, walking, or standing, 
that he have always his head inclined and his eyes fixed on the 
ground, thinking himself ever guilty for his sins, and ready to be 
presented before the dreadful judgment of God.’ 

Some chapters follow concerning the divine service to be ob- 
served in the monastery.—Benedict is the earliest writer who has 
given a detailed account of the service of the church, which, ac- 
cording to Calmet, before his time was not performed according 
to any fixed rules in the greater churches. He also first appointed 
the seven canonical hours, lauds, prime, tierce, sexts, nones, ves- 
pers, and complines. If the services were too frequent they were 
not of an inconvenient length; Benedict left much to the discretion 
of the abbot, provided that every week the psalter were gone 
through. He was careful that the service should be performed 
with becoming solemnity ; and the fine chaunting in our cathedrals 
has descended from his followers, who, in this respect, bore the 
palm from all other orders.* His good sense was shown also in 
discouraging long prayers; ‘ we shall be heard,’ said he, ‘ not for 
our many words, but for our purity of heart and our compunction: 
and, therefore, prayer ought to be short and simple, unless perad- 
venture it be prolonged by the influence of divine inspiration. 
But in public let it always be short.’ 

Every ten monks were to be under the superintendence of a 
dean, or decurion, (decanus.) Ancif the dormitory were not large 
enough to hold them all, they were to sleep by ten or twenty in a 
domitory, with their respective deans, each in a separate bed, the 
young not next each other, but mixed with the elder. They were 
to sleep clothed and girded so as to be always ready to rise, but 
not with their knives by their side, for fear of accidents. A light 
was to be kept burning through the night. 

The punishments were, that, for lighter offences, the culprit 
should take his refection alone, and at such time and in such mea- 
sure as the abbot might think fitting; for greater faults he was to 
be suspended from the oratory as well as the table, and none of 
the brethren were to hold any intercourse with him, nor even to 
bless him as they passed by, but he was to perform the task en- 





* « Dans son ordre on s'est toujours distingué non-seulement par la ponctualité a réciter 
LV Office Divin ; mais aussi par la maniére de le chanter, qui a toujours été noble, majes- 
tueuse, grave et méthodique ; c’est comme Uhérituge et le depot que Saint Benoit a laissé & 
ses enfans ; son esprit a cet égard s'est toujours conservé dans son ordre, méme duns le 
tems eit le relachement s’y est introduit. —Cavmur. 
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joined him, alone, in penance and in sorrow; some of the elders 
however were to be sent secretly to advise and console him. If 
no amendment were produced, he was to be more severely cor- 
rected, and punished with stripes ; finally, the incorrigible monk 
was to be expelled. He might, however, upon humble and con- 
trite supplication be re-admitted once again; but after a third ex - 
pulsion, the gate was closed upon him for ever. No one was to 
call or think any thing his own; and if any were detected in this 
most odious vice, he was to be admonished once and again, and 
then subjected to correction. - None were to be excused from the 
service of the kitchen, unless they were hindered by sickness, or 
were more usefully employed. ‘This work was taken in rotation, 
by weeks ; and the officers of the week were allowed a draught of 
wine and a piece of bread an hour before refection. Dinner was 
at sexts, that is, about noon, and supper in the evening ; on fast days 
dinner was at nones, about three in the afternoon, and it was then 
the only meal. ‘Two dishes were allowed, in condescension to the 
infirmity of many brethren, that they who could not eat one might 
be satistied with the other. Both these dishes were hot, cocta duo 
pulmentaria, the one consisted of pulse, the other of herbs; a 
third dish of fruit was allowed. The ratio of bread was a pound 
for each person. ‘The flesh of all four footed creatures was pro- 
hibited, except to the sick and weak. ‘ Every one,’ said St. 
Benedict, ‘ hath his proper gift from God, one thus, and another 
thus, and therefore we appoint the measure of other mens’ food not 
without some scrupulosity. Yet considering the imbecillity of the 
infirm, we think a hemina of wine daily will suffice foreach. But 
to whom God gives the gift of abstinence, let them know they shall 
receive their proper reward. And if either labour, heat of the 
summer, or situation of the place, require more, let the prior do 
what he thinketh good, having ever a care that superfluity or 
drunkenness creep not in. And although we read wine to be in 
no sort the drink of monks, yet because in these times they will not 
be so persuaded, let us at least consent to this that we drink nat to 
“ satiety but sparingly.’ After supper, or after even-song on fast- 
days, (Wednesdays and Fridays,) the brethren were to assemble and 
some one was to read aloud from the Collations of Cassian, the 
lives of the Fathers, or some other edifying book, but not the 
Heptateuch, nor the other historical books of the Old Testament : 
these might be read at other times; but at that hour* Benedict 
thought 





* * Mais pourquoi défendre la lecture de ces livres avant complenes? C'est apparem- 
ment parce qu'il s’y rencontre certaines histoires qui peuvent laisser dans l’csprit des im- 
pressions qui pourroient revenir ct inquieter les Religieux pendant le sommeil. Peut-ctre 
aussi parce que ces histoires des guerres de Josué, des Juges, et des Rois frappent tron 
vivement Timogination, et remuent trop les passions. Crest, dit on, pour cette dernicre 
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thought it would not be profitable for weak understandings to hear 
them. 

During Lent, Benedict recommended, but did not command, 
that the monks should add something to their daily tasks and prayers, 
and forego part of their allowance ; but the permission of the abbot 
was necessary, otherwise whatever was done would be imputed to 
vain-gloriousness, and merit no reward. Guests were to be hos- 
pitably received and welcomed with the kiss of peace, but not. till 
after prayer, by reason of the illusions of the devil; for Benedict 
believed that the devil was very likely to visit them in disguise, and 
even Calmet, in commenting upon this passage, found it necessary 
to treat the supposition as probable. Let poor people and 
Strangers, said the rule-giver, especially, be diligently entertained 
with all care, because in them Christ is more truly received; for 
fear itself exacts honour for the rich. The clothes of the monks 
were to be adapted to the place and climate, as the abbot might 
please toappoimt. Every one was to have two tunics and cowls to 
wash and wear, and upon a journey they were’to be better than 
those which he used at home. When travelling they were also to 
be allowed breeches (femoralia), which, on their return, they were 
to wash and replace in the wardrobe. For bedding, they had a mat, 
a blanket, a quilt, and a pillow, (matta, sagum, lena et capitale.) 
The abbot was frequently to search the beds, and if he found any 
thing concealed there, which the monk had not received from the 
convent, the offender was to undergo a severe punishment. 

The abbot’s table was always to be with the guests and strangers, 
if there were none he might invite some of the brethren to eat with 
him ; but for the sake of discipline, one or two of the censors were 
always to be left with the monks. Such as were artificers might 
exercise their respective crafts with the abbot’s permission, but that 
permission was to be withdrawn if the workman affected to con- 
sider himself a benefactor to the community. Whatever they made 
for sale was to be sold something below the common price, and 
they who managed the sale were warned to remember the fate of 
Ananias and Saphira. One who applied for admission was not to 
be received lightly ; after he should have persevered in waiting at 
the gate four or five days, he might be admitted into the apartment 
of the guests, and from thence, after a like delay, into that of the 
novices, where he was to remain two months. At the end of that 
time the rule was to be read, and he was to be addressed thus,— 
‘ Behold the law under which thou desirest to fight: if thou canst 





raison, qu’ Ulphilas, Evéque des Goths, ne voulut pas traduire en sa langue les Livres des 
Rois, de peur d’allumer de plus en plus la passion de ces peuples, qui n'étoit deja que trop 
grande pour la guerre. —CaLmet, 
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observe it, enter ; if thou canst not, freely depart.’ After six months 
more the rule was to be read to him a second time, and a third at 
the expiration of four more, making the full time of a year. He was 
then to profess publicly in the oratory, promising obedience before 
God and his saints, that if at any time he should do otherwise, he 
might know that he should be condemned by him whom he had 
mocked. This profession he was to write, (or sign if he could not 
write,) calling to witness the saints whose relics should then be pre- 
sent, and, laying the writing on the altar with his own hand, to say, 
O! stablish me according to thy word, and let me not be disap- 
pointed of my hope. He was then to prostrate himself at the feet 
of the brethren while they prayed for him; after which they were 
to take off his secular garments and clothe him in the habit of the 
order. His secular garments were to be deposited in the wardrobe, 
that they might be returned to him if at any time, by the devil’s 
persuasion, he should quit the monastery: but the writing which 
contained his profession was not to be given up,—that doubtless 
was regarded as a bond upon which he was to be sued at the day 
of judgment. 

A strange monk who came as a guest and behaved well was to 
be entertained as long as he chose to stay; and if he reasonably 
and with humility and charity reprehend or admonish any thing, 
let the abbot, says the rule-giver, prudently consider what he 
sayeth, for peradventure our Lord sent him for that end. If his 
conduct be relaxed, they were civilly to bid him depart, lest he 
should corrupt others ; if it were edifying, they were then to intreat 
him to remain. But the abbot was cautioned not to receive a 
member of any other known monastery without dimissory letters 
from his superior. 

The brethren were to take precedency according to seniority, 
dating not from their birth, but their entrance into the monastery. 
The seniors were to address the juniors by the title of brothers; 
the juniors were to call the seniors Nonni.* ‘The abbot as repre- 
senting the person of Christ was to be called Lord and Abbot 
(Dominus et Abbas), not because he attributed to himself these 
titles, but from the honour and love of our Saviour. He was to 
be chosen by the whole Convent, for his good desert of life, learn- 
ing and discretion, though he should be the lowest among them; 
an election made even by a minority was to be good when the 
choice was discreet: but if the whole convent should unanimously 
elect a bad subject, the election was to be set aside by the bishop 





* This word Nonnus, from which Nun is derived, is believed to be originally Egyp- 
tian ; but, perhaps the word from whence the Italians derive Nonno, a name giveu to 
grandfathers and thence to old men in general, inay have been in use in St, Benedict's 
ume. 
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of the diocese, or the neighbouring abbots and Christians. ¢ It 
beboveth the abbot always to prefer mercy before justice, that he 
himself may obtain merey. He must hate vice and love his 
brethren ; and, in correcting let him not be rigorous or excessive, 
lest while he seek to scour the vessel, he break it. And let him 
always suspect his own frailty, and bear in mind that a bruised 
reed must not be broken.’ 

Such was nearly the famous Rule of St. Benedict : the author him- 
self speaks modestly of it in his conclusion. ‘ By observing it in 
monasteries, he says, ‘ we may show that we preserve good man- 
ners, and have at least the beginning of a good life. But for him 
who hastens to the perfection of holy conversation, there are the 
precepts of the holy Fathers, the observance whereof bringeth a 
man to the height of perfection. For what page, or what precept 
in the Old and New Testament but is a perfect rule of human 
life? or what book of the hely Catholic fathers but proclaims to 
us the right way by which we may attain to our Creator? moreover 
the Collations of the Fathers and their institutes and lives, and the 
rule of our holy father Basil, what else are they but examples of 
obedience and instruments of virtue? but to us, slothful ill-livers 
and negligent as we are, they are a shame and a confusion. Who- 
soever therefore thou art, who hastenest to the heavenly country, 
observe by the help of Christ this little Rule for beginning; and 
then at length by the protection of God thou shalt come to those 
heights of doctrine and virtues whereof we have spoken.’ 

Judging of the saint by this Rule alone (and it is the only ¢vi- 
dence which can be admitted, for all that Pope Gregory the Great 
has written of him may be rejected as fabulous) it appears that 
Benedict is to be ranked among reformers, not among the knaves, 
fanatics or madmen of a fraudulent church. His institutions are 
not to be estimated by themselves, but by comparison with those 
from which they are derived, and there is then more cause to ad- 
mire their moderation than to wonder at their severity. And upon 
a comparison with all subsequent rules (till the time of the Jesuits) 
a like inference in his favour must be drawn. He imtended a 
mitigated system, such as might render the monastic life eligible 
by men who were desirous of religious retirement, but were at the 
same time in full possession of their intellects. . And he carefully 
entrusted the abbots with a discretionary power of mitigating 
the discipline still farther as occasion might require. If we bear 
in mind the extravagancies of the eastern monks, who were re- 
garded as the beau idéal of holiness and whose rules were before 
him,—the picture which he himself has drawn of the Sarabaites 
and Gyrovagi, and the circumstances of his age, we must acknow- 
ledge that the founder of the Benedictines deserves to be remem- 
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bered with respect, even if the services which-his order has ren- 
dered to civilization, arts and literature, were not taken into the 
account. Fe himself, like many other men who have produced 
great effects in the world, was not aware of the importance of what 
he had done. His success was greater than his ambition. He 
had no views of becoming the head of an order, nor even of incor- 
porating several monastic houses into one association or congrega- 
tion under a superior-general. But the popes, who perceived the 
good sense of his code, (Gregory praises it as discretione precipu- 
am,) perceived also the advantage which they might derive from 
making it general, and thus organizing the great multitude of en- 
thusiasts and fanatics with which all ages and all countries abound, 
into a disciplined body in the service of the papal church. ‘Thus by 
the good policy of the popes, the decrees of provincial councils, 
and the favour of princes, which at that time was well deserved, in 
the course of two centuries the Rule of St. Benedict superseded all 
others, and became the sole rule of the west. 

It was then that the Monastic Institutions became eminently 
useful. ‘They attracted, regulated and directed the zeal and the 
fanaticism of the times, making beneficial what would else have 
been injurious, as waters which would produce devastation in 
torrents, or render the air poisonous by stagnating in marshes, 
serve for the use of man when collected in reservoirs and proper 
channels, The disorderly and vagabond monks ceased to be 
heard of after this time. And while every generation produced 
some new schism in the east, founded upon some new subtlety, 
the western church was in great measure delivered from the pest of 
heresiarchs and heretics; for the spirits which might have taken 
an eccentric course were brought under the yoke of obedience ; 
and if the monastery failed to produce its intended effect as a 
school, it served as‘a Bedlam, where the maniac was indulged in 
all his humours, if any advantage to the community could be drawn 
from them, and authority was always at hand to restrain him from 
every thing hurtful. The monastery was a home for the studious, 
a refuge for the weak, and an asylum for the unhappy. Queens 
when divorced or widowed, and princesses for whom there was no 
establishment, could retire there with dignity and with comfort. 
Kings who in possession of worldly power had learned the late les- 
son that all is vanity, or who were stricken with compunction for 
their crimes, retired to the convent to pass the remainder of their 
days, the one in peace, the other in penitence. Even ambition was 
rendered less inhuman by these institutions: the searing irons were 
disused, and the usurper or the successful rival contented himself 
with compelling his victim to receive the tonsure and take those 
vows by which he became dead to the world. Here were to be found 
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statesmen who were capable of directing the affairs of princes, 
and missionaries to go among the fierce heathens by whom the Ro- 
man empire was subverted, ready to act their part well as martyrs 
if they failed, or as politicians if their efforts were successful. Here, 
and here only, were the schools of education :—the discipline in- 
deed was severe and even cruel, and the instruction was barbarous ; 
still this education, such as it was, saved the world from total igno- 
rance. The light of knowledge was kept burning, not like the fabled 
lamps of the sepulchre to be extinguished when daylight and free 
air were admitted,—it was carefully trimmed and preserved for 
happier generations: and were the present age divested of all that 
it owes to the patient and humble labour of the Benedictines, we 
should be poor indeed. 

Thus eminently useful, monasteries obtained favour among the 
people in general. Superstition contributed largely to endow them ; 
relaxed morals anda relaxed observance of the Rule were the conse- 
quences of their wealth; and those retreats which were intended 
for the nestling-place of meek and holy creatures like Bede, who, 
while they prepared themselves for another world, seemed scarcely 
to belong to this, became the eyrie of such high-flying spirits as 
Dunstan. The great body of the monks however were common- 
place men, who went through the routine of their profession, filled 
their respective offices in the convent with decorum, and when they 
were gathered to their predecessors left no memorial behind them. 
Besides these there were the patient men of letters, to whose solitary 
labours we are beholden for what we know of the history of the 
middle ages—these persons were in their proper places; born nei- 
ther too early nor too Jate, they were happy in their generation, and 
earned for themselves a durable remembrance, not dependant upon 
any change of times and taste, but which will last as long as the 
records of history endure. How insignificant while they lived— 
perhaps even in their own estimation—were they to the worldlings 
of monachism, the Lords-Abbots, who vied with temporal barons 
in the splendour of their retinue, and exceeded kings in the magni- 
ficence of their abodes !—but their names are forgotten, and their 
monumental brasses, if they have escaped the foundry, are trodden 
under foot, while the writings of the poor unambitious annalist are 
published at the national expense, and edited and illustrated by the 
ablest antiquarian scholars of the age. 

When the monasteries were in this state the easy course of life 
into which their inhabitants had settled was frequently disturbed, 
sometimes by enthusiasts, sometimes by sour spirits, or turbulent 
and ambitious ones. The puritans of the day, regardless of the 
change of times and circumstances, and in their blind zeal for the 
letter of their institutions, mistaking or perverting the spirit, were 
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not merely for extirpating the abuses which had crept into the 
order, and restoring the vigour of the Rule, but for going farther 
than the founder, and raising it to the standard of Egyptian perfec- 
tion. Reformers of this description often started up with more or 
less success. ‘They made the unlucky monks of their generation 
miserable, by imposing upon them the yoke of a strict observance, 
as far as their authority or their influence extended; they obtained 
a renewal of popularity for the order by the reputation of their aus- 
tere virtues, and drew into it a number of those ardent recruits who 
are always ready to enlist under the banners of fanaticism: but in 
the next generation the reformed convents began to relapse into the 
convenient and comfortable system from which they had been re- 
claimed; new reforms became necessary, and thus, in the natural 
course of. things, reforms and relaxations succeeded to each other, 
in regular ebb aud flow. 

The improvements which had been made in the system in per- 
fect conformity with the intentions of the founder, and the changes 
which change of circumstances bad gradually and necessarily 
caused, were attacked by these reformers with more inveteracy 
than actual abuses. When Benedict composed his Rule it was 
necessary that the monks should labour-for themselves, because 
they had no endowments, and there were none to labour for them. 
But extensive estates had now been given to the monasteries, and in 
those days the husbandmen were transferred with the soil. Whole 
families also, either by their own act or that of their feudal masters, 
had been dedicated to the service of these institutions. ‘Thus the 
monks were relieved from that agricultural toil to which no 
merit was attached by the prejudices of monachism, and which it 
never could be considered as a duty upon them to perform for 
themselves, when the necessity had ceased to exist. And for such 
manual employments as were carried on within doors, every 
convent had now its own artificers, humble brethren, who under 
the title of Donati, were attached to the order, having devoted 
themselves to its service, for the sake of being admitted to partici- 
pate in the stock of its good works. It accorded with the spirit of 
Benedict’s Rule that the leisure thus obtained for the regular 
brethren should be employed by the more pious in religious medi- 
tation, by the more thoughtful in theological or scholastic studies ; 
that those, whose inclinations led them to more active literature, 
should compose books, that others should perform the humbler, but 
not less useful task of copying them, and that the arts of architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting and music, as connected with objects of re- 
ligion, should be cultivated in his convents. To the patient industry 
which was thus directed we owe the preservation of most of the 
classics, and a large portion of history which, would otherwise — 
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been lost; and to the genius which was thus brought forth we 
are beholden for those cathedrals which vie with the noblest monu- 
ments of the ancient world, if they do not indeed surpass them. But 
the monastic reformers were hostile to all this. ‘They regarded all 
time as lost which was not expended in the routine of divine ser- 
vice, or in the good works of monkery. In direct contradiction to 
the letter of the rule, which warned them not to exhaust their de- 
votion by over-tasking it, they lengthened the services and multi- 
plied them, as if, in the lively language of Mr. Fosbrooke, ‘ the best 
man were ouly a barrel organ set to psalm-tunes.’ And this was 
carried to such excess that in some places they reached the asto- 
nishing extravagance of establishing what was called Laus Peren- 
nis, an infinite series of psalmody, to be kept up without inter- 
mission by relays of monks, or nuns, day and night, for ever and 
ever, without coming to Amen! 

Benedict admired the Egyptian monks, and perhaps believed 
that his own lot had fallen in evil times and among a degenerated 
race ; but abstaining from their extravagancies he so far regulated 
his institutions with regard to health, that he allowed meat to the 
sick, and dispensed with fasting when extreme heat or extraordinary 
labour produced an unusual exhaustion. Estates were sometimes 
settled on a monastery for the purpose of supplying the brethren 
with a daily pittance in addition to their rations; there was this 
difference observed, that when the pittance came upon the table it 
was not blessed like the regular dishes; but this omission gave little 
inconvenience to the conscience, and none to the stomach. By a 
pitiable superstition linen was thought sinful, as being luxurious ; 
but flannel shirts were added to the monks wardrobe for the con- 
venience of washing, and this was a great advance in cleanliness. 
The fanatic reformers regarded these mitigations with contempt or 
abhorrence—whatever tended to utility, to convenience, comfort or 
cleanliness, they held in abomination. Some of them declaimed 
against the pomp and beauty of ceremonial worship, and the splen- 
dour of the churches ;—and with characteristic inconsistency the 
same books which exhibit the magnificence of the Catholic shrines 
and temples, record miracles wrought in compliance with an en- 
thusiast who would have had churches as mean in their appearance 
as meeting-houses. 

The same freaks and follies of the human mind,—the same 
diseases of the moral and intellectual nature have shown them- 
selves in all ages; the Romish church has had the dexterity to 
turn them to account. In her service there was a place for every 
one, saint or-sage, the painful student, and the expert sophist, the 
haughtiest temper and the humblest, knave, madman and idiot, all 
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had their uses, and were employed with excellent advantage to the 
papacy. When by some lucky combination of events a monk had 
attained that sort of intluence which enabled him to institute a_re- 
form, it suited the policy of the church and of his order also, 
to accredit the fables forged by himself and his accomplices, and 
propagated by vulgar credulity; to canonize the fanatic who dur- 
ing his life had been an object of hatred or contempt to all his 
brethreu, and to publish for edification the strangest pranks and 
the most disgusting actions of insane and grovelling superstition. 

The most remarkable fanatic of this age was the personage 
known by the name of St. Dominic the Cuirassier, because of an 
iron cuirass which he wore next bis skin, and which was never taken 
off till it was necessary to replace it by a new one. Dominic 
had been intended for an ecclesiastical life; but when he received 
priest’s orders his parents presented a furred robe to the bishop 
who ordawed him, and Dominic, conceiving that he had thus in- 
curred the guilt of simony, not only reframed from performing 
mass, but resolved to do penance for the crime as long as he lived. 
For this purpose he entered into the congregation of Santa Croce 
de Fonte Avellana, the most extravagant of all the orders which 
had been produced by reforming the system of St. Benedict. The 
monks of this congregation never touched eithes wine or oil, and 
during five days in the week only bread and water; they were 
never allowed to speak, except for a short time on Sundays, and 
then only concerning spiritual things; they went barefoot, and 
every day, after every service, they flogged one another. In those 
days it was believed that a sinner might be flogged inco a saint, as 
it has been supposed, within our own memory, that a dunce might 
be whipped into a scholar.— But besides the general utility of fla- 
gellation as a meaus of obtaining the favour of heaven, the actual 
value of stripes,—the price at which they were taken by the score 
in the treasury of Good Works, had been settled, according to the 
most minute and accurate calculation, This well deserves to be 
explained. 

It is a point of faith, say the Catholics, that every mortal sin 
deprives the sinner of the grace of God, and makes him' liable to 
eternal punishment; but if he repents and confesses, the mercy of 
God is so great that he restores the grace which had been for- 
feited, and commutes for temporal punishment that which should 
else have been eternal. How long a time a soul has to remain in 
purgatory for one mortal sin, or for many, whether for one year, 
ten, twenty or more, is what the divine majesty has revealed to 
none. ‘The popes, however, have granted indulgencies by some of 
which they remitted a certain number of years of purgatory, by 
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others, half the term, and by others the whole.* The monks of 
Fonte Avellana had determined that thirty psalms said or sung, with 
an accompaniment of one hundred stripes to each psalm, making 
in all three thousand, would be received as a set-off for one year 
of purgatory; the whole psalter with the full complement of fif- 
teen thousand stripes would redeem five years from the same vast 
crucible, and twenty psalters with three hundred thousand stripes, 
fairly entered in the recording angel’s book, would be equal to a 
receipt in full for an hundred years of fire and torments in the world 
to come. This scale was sanctioned (if not formally approved) by 
the popes. 

Dominic the Cuirassier was ambitious above all men of laying 
up treasure of this kind in heaven; and to a man of his temper it 
was a great excitement to know that he was working by the piece. 
He tasked himself ordinarily at ten psalters and thirty thousand 
lashes a day, at which rate he would have redeemed three thousand 
six hundred and fifty years of purgatory per annum,—and as Do- 
minic is said never to have committed any other sin in his life than 
that of consenting to the present of the furred robe, one year of 
such discipline might have been thought full measure and over- 
flowing for that offence. But in addition to this regular allowance 
he used to petition his superiors in Lent for a supplementary task 
of an hundred years ; and then his day’s work was two psalters and 
a half, with thirty-four thousand five hundred stripes. 

Even all this did not satisfy the ambitious Dominic. He was 
already creditor to a large amount in the angel’s books,—but no 
good works can be lost; all that were over and above the sum ne- 
cessary for his own redemption from purgatory would go to the 
great sinking-fund of the holy Catholic church, and Dominic 
therefore continued to flog himself with more spirit than ever, for 
the good of his fellow-creatures. He entreated and obtained during 
another Lent the imposition of a thousand years; and St. Pietro 
Damiano affirms, that in these forty days he actually recited the 
psalter two hundred times, and inflicted upon himself sixty mil- 
lions of stripes, working away during the recitation with a scourge 
in each hand. This was in addition to his regular task,—and I 
neither know, says Yepes, how his head should have been capable 
of repeating so many psalms, nor how his arms could have had 
strength to give him so many blows,—nor how his flesh, not be- 
ing of iron, cou!! have endured so inhuman a battery.—In him, 
however, increase of appetite grew by what it fed on, and like our 
pedestrians, who go on walking hour after hour, till they ascertain 
the utmost exertion which their abused strength is capable of en- 





* This is in strict and literal conformity to the book before us,—the work of a Bene- 
dictine of great learning, who held the office of Chronicler of his order. 
during, 
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during, he, in an heroic mood, determined once to flog himself, in 
the jockey phrase, against time. In this noble feat, he so far out- 
did all his former outdoing, that beginning in the evening, and 
singing and ‘flogging through the day and night, at the end of 
twenty-four hours he had gone through the psalms twelve times, 
begun them a thirteenth time, and proceeded as far as Beati 
quorum, the 32d psalm ;—the quota of stripes being 183,100, 
thereby reducing purgatory stock to the amount of sixty-one years, 
twelve days and thirty-three minutes, to a fraction. 

With regard to the authenticity of this account, it rests upon 
the authority of Pietro Damiano, saint and cardinal, and he relates 
it from his own personal knowledge, in an epistle to Pope Alex- 
ander II. It is laid down as an axiom by Ambrosio Morales, that 
whatever ow€ saint relates of another, is to be implicitly believed. 
And Calmet, living in a less credulous age and country, premising 
that the statement appears incredible, says that, after seeing it af- 
firmed,’ . S. Pietro Damiano, there ought to be no further hesi- 
tation—la chose ne doit faire aucune difficulté. It seems, how- 
ever, that certain awkward doubts respecting the possibility of Do- 
minic’s 2xploits obtruded themselves upon the minds of those who 
were very desirous of believing them if they could. It appears, upon 
calculating his great achievement of the four-and-twenty hours, that 
if during the whole of that time he had given himself two blows (that 
is, one with each hand, for he always used both) in every second, 
the number would have been 172,800, being 10,300 short of the 
stated amount! Padre Maestro Castaniza supposes that Domiuic’s 
cats had ten tails each, and that every tail was reckoned: but this 
mode of reckoning would savour so much of vain-glory, not to say 
deceit, that other writers reject the solution, as derogatory both to 
the saint and his canonized biographer: they therefore agree with 
Castaniza, that ‘ the divine grace which the Almighty imparts to 
his servants produces in them marvellous effects, however weak they 
may be by nature ;’ and so they take the sum total without scruple. 
But the saying Credo guia impossibile est, will not pass current out 
of the pale of Catholicism; and a Protestant may be allowed to 
ask how Dominic contrived to reckon the stripes while he was sing- 
ing the psalms?—Another question will already have occurred to 
the reader, was Dominic in bie cuirass all the while?—-if he were, 
he might have laid on as lustily as Sancho upon the trees, and kept 
a whole skin. But the cardinal mentions that he stript himself for 
the work.—What, then, becomes of the assertion that the cuirass 
was never taken off till it was worn out? The story bears the 
stamp of fraud as well as of folly and madness, and the church 
which has accredited it by canonizing the man, whether knave or 
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maniac, or both, thereby encouraging the grossest superstition and 
the most absurd practices, is implicated in the imposture. 

But this was the age of imposture ; and it is not difficult to dis- 
cover by what means it had become the system of the Romish 
church. At whatever time miracles ceased, (probably with the 
age of the Apostles,) many persons continued to expect them. ‘This 
also is certain, that there must have been many, even in the earliest 
ages, who called themselves Christians from worldly motives,—for 
however poor a sect may be, experience has shown that there 
are always some who find their interest in joining it. Such 
men were likely to pretend to miraculous power when, like Simon 
Magus, they found it was not a secret which could be pur- 
chased; and they were liable to be deceived themselves when they 
deluded others; for, in that state of knowledge, cases in which the 
imagination operates a cure, and others of natural phenomena 
which are now perfectly explicable, would appear to be miracles. 
Of the wonders with which books of hagiology are filled no in- 
considerable portion belong to one or other of these classes ;— 
the facts may be true, (and many of them no doubt were so,) 
but not miraculous. It followed as an obvious consequence, that 
displays were frequently made for the sake of obtaining credit 
and custom ; that cases were forged as well as feigned ;—and a 
great number of these cases betray their falsehood,—for the 
miracle-mongers, paying no regard to the extent of physical pos- 
sibility, furnished a clue to their own detection, by inventing cir- 
cumstances which would be miraculous, if they were true. Such 
practices became more common as the superstition concerning 
relics gained ground. No feeling is more natural in its origin 
than this, and none has ever been more grossly abused. It was 
natural that the early Christians should visit the graves of their 
friends and teachers who had sealed their faith with their blood, 
and in torments and death borne triumphant testimony to the truth 
of the Gospel. It was natural that they should be moved to 
prayer upon the spot where a martyr was laid to rest; and it might 
reasonably be expected, that on such occasions the strong emotion 
of the mind might sometimes suspend, and sometimes throw off 
a remediable disease. Such things were sometimes felt, more fre- 
quently feigned. The possession of an accredited relic became as 
good property to a church or convent, as the secret of a patent me- 
dicine to the proprietor in our days; and a list of miracles wrought at 
a favourite shrine was as easily procured as a string of affidavits in 
favour of the metallic tractors, the worm-lozenges, or the balm 
of Gilead. Relics were divided and subdivided, and in proportion 
as the superstition became more gross and abject, the miracles. 
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became more numerous and portentous. Pope St. Gregory* ex- 
plains why more and greater wonders were generally wrought by a 
small relic,—(a toe, or a finger, or the rag of a garment,)—than by 
the whole body of a saint; and the reason is quite satisfactory,— 
it is, that more faith is required of the supplicant, and that the saints 
for their honour were bound to exert themselves when their power 
might be called in question. Fraud and credulity kept pace with 
each other,—till at length, in the memorable instance at Cologne, 
the contents of a whole cemetery were removed into a church, 
and palmed upon the catholic world as the undoubted relics of 
eleven thousand British virgins, for the existence of any one of 
whom there was not the slightest foundation in fact. 

Such fables and impostures were in full vogue when the bishops 
of Rome arrogated to themselves a supremacy over the whole 
Christian world, and what had been carried on by individuals or 
associations for private and selfisk purposes, became a part of the 
system of that corrupt and wicked church. It is just, as well as 
charitable, to believe that among the heads of that church there 
were some who partook of the weakness of the age, and were 
deceived themselves; but it is certain, that for many of them no 
such excuse can be advanced. Men whom we know, from the 
concurrent evidence of history, to have been, not simpletons or 
fanatics, but ambitious and plotting statesmen, solemmly sanc- 
tioned the most extravagant falsehoods, the most abject supersti- 
tions, the most palpable deceit and mummery, and laughed the 
while at the credulity of mankind. The middie ages are indeed 
characterized by falsehood: ‘The few persons who recorded their 
travels interlarded them with wonders tll they contained more lies 
than truth; the chronicles were half filled with miraculous legends, 
invented in the monasteries; and natural history and natural philo- 
sophy were made up of wilful and impudent falsehoods, a few of 
which had been transmitted from the ancients, but the greater 

art were of monkish growth. With regard to the monastic 
avelve which obtained belief, it is very possible that some of 


them may have been written as innocent and edifying works of 





* The original passage is curious, not merely for its reasoning, but as containing an 
important fact in the history of Romish impostures, and proving the inference in the 
text. Peter asks him in the dialogue—Quidnam esse dicimus, quod plerumque in ipsis 
quoque patrociniis martyrum sic esse sentimus, ut non tanta per corpora sua, quanta bene- 
Sicia per reliquias ostendant ; atque illic majora signa faciant, ubi minime per semetipsos 
jacent? Grecorius: Ubi in suis corporibus sancti martyres jacent, dubium, Petre, non 
est, quod multa valeant signa demonstrare, sicut et faciunt, et puré mente querentibus in- 
numera miracula ostendunt : sed quia ab infirmis potest mentibus dubitari, utrumne ad 
exaudiendum ibi prasentes sint, ubi constat, quia in suis corporibus non sunt, ibi necesse 
est eos majora signa ostendere, ubi de eorum presentid potest mens infirma dubitare. 
Quorum vero mens in Deo fixa est, tanto majus habet fidei meritum, quanto illic eos novit 
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imagination, without any intention of palming them upon the peo- 
ple as true history; but when they obtained belief, the papal 
church set its stamp upon them; and latterly it is certain that they 
were invented with the deliberate intention of deceit; and the heads 
of convents, orders, and the church itself first winked at these im- 
postures, and afterwards adopted them, and gave them currency, 
in a manner which the tricks and tactics of a faction in England 
may assist us to understand. 

Thus superstition was continually increased by knavery, and 
knavery grew bolder by continued success, till a gross and ido- 
latrous polytheism had been substituted in place of Christianity. 
‘These flagrant corruptions at length provoked inquiry and resist- 
ance, and in the language of a monastic historian, the church 
would have succumbed under the attack of its enemies in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, if He who promised to the 
prince of his apostles that the gates of hell should not prevail 
against it, had not sent new succours to its defence. From the 
institution of the mendicant orders, which is thus imputed to 
divine interposition in behalf of the church, the third age of 
monachism may be dated,—its age of consummate wickedness. 

There is so much impiety connected with the history of the 
Franciscans, so much cruelty with that of the Dominicans, and 
so much flagitious and blasphemous imposture with both, that the 
founders of these several orders can hardly be seen in their true 
characters. It becomes difficult to regard the men themselves 
apart from the mythology in which they are enveloped, and the 
indignation which is due to their villainous followers. Both were 
fanatics in their outset, and perhaps it is not possible to ascertain 
how far either of them proceeded in the natural progress from 
fanaticism to imposture; but all previous legends were modest in 
comparison with those which were invented to their honour. 
Some of the miracles related of St. Dominic may be seen in one 
of our former Numbers,*—those of St. Francis are neither less 
numerous, nor less monstrous. The Romish church has in most 
cases, with its usual policy, left its religious orders to lie at their own 
discretion, and defend their fables as they could; thus profiting by 
the fraud while it lasted, and always ready to disclaim any partici- 
pation if it should be discovered and exposed ;—but in the case 
of the Franciscans, it departed from its usual caution, and two 
of the most audacious impostures of that most impudent order 
have received the sanction of the church, the one tacitly the other 
directly, but both so decidedly that the Bollandists in their latter 
years, when they gladly rejected as many fables as they could ven- 
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ture to impugn, thought it necessary to maintain the authenticity 
of these, and having gulped the camels themselves, endeavourea 
to persuade the reader to shut his eyes, open his mouth, and swal- 
low boldly, after their example. 

The first of these miracles relates to the Indulgence of Portiun- 
cula, The legend is thus related: On a certain night, St. Francis, 
being fervently employed in prayer, was informed by revelation that 
our Saviour and the Virgin Mary, with a multitude of angels, were 
at that moment in the church of Portiuncula, which he had rebuilt 
from its rums. ‘The saint hastened to the place, and seeing the ce- 
lestial assembly, prostrated himself before Christ and the Virgin. 
Our Lord then said to him, Francis, ask what thou wilt for the sal- 
vation of the people, for thou art given to be the light of the na- 
tions, and the restorer of the church on earth. Francis, after lying 
awhile in ecstasy, requested for all persons who should visit that 
church a full pardon and indulgence for their sins, all and several, 
which they should have properly confessed to a priest; he then 
turned to the Virgin, and intreated her to intercede with her Son 
that this petition might be granted. She did so, and Christ replied, 
Brother Francis, you have asked a great thing, but you are worthy 
of greater, and greater you will have. I admit your petition; but 
you must go to the Pope, Honorius the Third, who is at Perugia, 
and ou my part ask him for this indulgence.—To Perugia accord- 
ingly Francis went. The Pope offered to grant the indulgence for 
one year at first, then successively for three, six and seven. Holy 
father, replied the saint, it is not years I ask, but souls,—I desire, 
if it may please you, because of the benefits which God hath done 
there, that every one who shall come to that church contrite, and 
absolved by his priest, may be absolved from punishment, in heaven 
and on earth, for all the sins he may have committed from the hour 
of his baptism to that of his entering the aforesaid church. The 
pope assented, but by the advice of certain cardinals, who repre- 
sented to him that this would put an end to all hopes of recovering 
the Holy Land, and destroy the credit of the indulgence of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, he restricted it to four-and-twenty hours an- 
nually. Francis was then departing, well satisfied, when the pope 
called after him, O Simpleton (O Simplicone)—what do you carry 
away with you as proof of this indulgence? The saint answered, 
your word is enough. He then set out on his return to Assissi, and 
on the way heard a voice saying that what had been granted to him 
on earth was confirmed in heaven. The day, however, on which 
this sweeping indulgence was to be obtained had not been deter- 
mined. One evening, when the saint was in a cell in the garden be- 
hind the church of Portiuncula, a strong temptation came upon 
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him, and in order to subdue it he threw off his clothes, forced his 
way through the hedge into a wood, and there rolled himself, 
naked as he was, among the brambles. Behold! a great light shone 
around, the brambles were converted into rose trees, covered with 
flowers and without thorns, a multitude of angels were seen, who 
summoned him to the church :—gathering twelve white roses and 
twelve red ones, he went there, and found the same celestial com- 
pany as before. Our Saviour asked him why he did not pay the 
Virgin the dower which he owed, and Francis understanding that 
by this the souls who were to be saved by the indulgence were 
meant, entreated them to name the day; and the divine Majesty 
then appointed from the eve of the first of August to the eve of the 
second, promising entire forgiveness to all persons who should en- 
ter the church within those twenty-four hours for all their sins 
which they had repented and confessed.—And now, added our 
Lord, go thou to Rome, to my Vicar, that he may publish it. As 
Francis expressed a doubt that the pope might not believe him, he 
was directed to take some of his companions who were present at 
this miracle as witnesses, and some of the miraculous roses (for it 
was winter) as proofs.—The pope made no more difficulty than on 
the former occasion, and so the day of the indulgence was fixed, 
More than sixty thousand persons have sometimes flocked to As- 
sissi on that day to obtain this cheap pardon for their sins. Every 
year some of these poor superstitious wretches were crushed to 
death in crowding to the church. The press was increased by an 
opinion that the visit might be performed by deputy; and many 
persons, therefore, who had entered the church once on their own 
account, had to force their way back a second and a third time for 
some friend or relation, dead or alive, ‘ for many miracles and 
mysterious visions had certainly proved that souls were delivered 
from suffering by these means.’ The number of friars of the order 
who attended and walked in procession often exceeded sixteen hun- 
dred, and the pilgrimage to Portiuncula might at one time have 
vied with the pilgrimage to Mecca or to the temple of Jagganaut. 
The other miracle is of a more atrocious cast. “The Franciscans 
affirm that two years before the death of their patriarch, Christ ap- 
peared to him in the form of a seraph extended upon the cross, aud 
imprinted upon him five wounds in the hands and feet and side, 
that, as Francis in all other things had been his living image, the re- 
semblance might be made perfect. ‘The assertion has received the 
full sanction of the Catholic church; for although it was not spe- 
cified in the bull of canonization among the miracles for which the 
saint received his apotheosis; yet Pope Gregory I X., by whom he 
was canonized, severely reprehended a Moravian bishop for treat- 
ing 
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ing the story as a fable.—Alexander IV. excommunicated all who 
should preach against the images of St. Francis with the Stigmata, 
and finally, the 17th September was set apart in the Romish calen- 
dar, and still holds a place there as a holiday in commemoration of 
this most blasphemous imposture. 

The Mendicant orders accomplished for the time the service for 
which they were intended. -'They embodied, in the service of the 
papacy, much of that fiery fanaticism which is always to be found 
in the world, and which, if it had not been thus dexterously brought 
to the support of the church, might probably have taken the other 
side, and appeared in arms against it. They decided the wavering 
partly by the success of their impostures, more by the enthusiasm 
which they kindled and diffused, and most of all by the persecution 
with fire and sword which they excited and directed. By their 
efforts the heretics were crushed and apparently extirpated, and the 
Reformation was deferred for three whole centuries. It was, per- 
haps, the policy of the popes to countenance two rival orders at 
the same time, and thus, by balancing the one with the other, to 
secure the easy management of both; but their rivalry pro- 
duced a consequence which had not been foreseen. Being com- 
petitors for reputation and popular favour, they vied with each 
other in all the abominable arts by which the people were to be 
deceived. Thus, because the Franciscans boasted that their 
founder exhibited in his life a perfect parallel with the life of our 
Redeemer, (the subject of the famous, or rather infamous, Liber 
Conformitatum,—a copy of which is now before us,) the Domini- 
cans affirmed that the Virgin Mary adopted Dominic for her son, 
and fed him at her breast! And that their rivals might not boast 
of the Stigmata as the peculiar and exclusive glory of the Fran- 
ciscan order, the Dominicans pretended that the same honour had 
been conferred upon their patriarch, but because of his great mo- 
desty and profound humility he kept it a secret, and the truth had 
not been known till it was revealed in a vision to Benedicta of Flo- 
rence, and affirmed to a friar by the Virgin Mary herself. ‘They 
even played off the trick with success upon some of their female 
associates, (for such women as Anne Moore and Joanna Southcote 
were exhibited as saints in those days,) till growing too bold at last, 
some of them were detected in this villany at Berne, and burnt alive 
there, about twenty years before that city received the Reforma- 
tion, a change to which the exposure of this atrocious deceit is 
believed to have greatly contributed. 

While the friars were thus rivalling each other in extravagant fa- 
bles, the elder orders of the Benedictine family (brave liars in their 
day) found themselves outdone, and the spirit of emulation set their 
inventive faculties at work. It was revealed to St. Dominic, in a 
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vision, that the se of his friars in heaven was under the Virgin 
Mary’s robe. Cistercians, on the contrary, maintained stoutly, 
on the faith of a revelation equally well attested, that this was their 
place, consequently, the Dominicans could have no right to be 
there. Non nostrum est tantas componere lites. ‘The Bollandists 
treat the case with exemplary candour, and for an excellent reason : 
they state the pretensions of both parties, and declare that, un- 
doubtedly, they can see no cause why the same vision might not 
have been vouchsafed both to a Cistercian and to a Dominican, be- 
cause, they continue, the blessed Virgin has condescended to bestow 
the same favour upon our humble society: cerfé non videmus, cur 
similis visio monacho Cisterciensi, et S. Dominico offerri non potue- 
rit, cum beatissima Virgo minimam nostram societatem eodem fa- 
vore dignata est. 

But it must not be supposed that there was no good connected 
with monachism even in its most flagitious age, nor that the guilt of 
the foul practices which have been here exposed attaches to the in- 
dividuals of these orders indiscriminately. The number of dupes, 
as in all cases, was far greater than that of knaves ; and the politi- 
cal advantages which arose out of these institutions would not have 
been overlooked at the Reformation had it not been for the rapa- 
city by which that event was forwarded and disgraced. They offered 
a respectable provision for the younger branches of good families, a 
calm and dignified retreat for the elder, when they were weary of 
the world. They afforded an encouragement to literature which 
no other establishments have yet supplied; men who loved labo- 
rious research for its own sake, and for the pleasure which they 
found in preserving old records from obscurity for the information 
and use of future ages, were enabled to follow their meritorious 
pursuits: it was for the credit of the order, and all meaner conside- 
rations were disregarded. Cases which in our days are consigned 
to a mad-house found a better asylum in the convent; a wicked 
purpose indeed was sometimes answered by pampering insanity, 
but more frequently the disease was considered as something 
divine, and the sufferer was soothed by sympathy and indulgence, 
and enjoyed all the comfort of which he was capable in a bedlam 
of his own choice. Enthusiasts and fanatics of every description 
found their place: if they were desirous of preaching, they were 
sent to travel; if they chose to torment themselves, an assort- 
ment of whips and cilices was ready for their accommodation, and 
the order was sure to publish and magnify their merits; if they 
aspired to martyrdom, even in that ambition they were gratified, 
and were shipped off as missionaries among the Moors, Gentiles, 
and savages. Moreover they did this service for humanity, that 
they offered an asylum for ruined fortunes and for broken hearts, 
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a seligious retreat for repentance and affliction which was sanc- 
tified by public opinion. 

It was not possible to preserve the Franciscan and Dominican 
orders in reformed countries ; they were founded for the express 
purpose of opposing the principles of reformation; they had in- 
volved themselves in a web of fable from which they could not be 
extricated, and it was necessary that their abominable impostures 
should be stigmtized for deserved abhorrence. The Benedictines 
might perhaps have been continued ; they had well-founded claims 
upon the gratitude of Christendom, their institutions might have 
been revised, and when the follies and falsehoods of later growth 
had been rooted out, alterations so slight as scarcely to be deemed 
a departure from their original constitution, might have adapted 
them to the spirit of a protestant country. ‘ Of all the retreats,’ 
says St. Evremond, ‘ that a man can chuse when he is old, [ 
should &nfinitely prefer that of a convent, if their rules were less 
severe. “Tis certain that old age shuns a crowd, out of a nice 
and retired humour, that cannot endure to be either importuned 
or tired; and yet it avoids solitude with greater diligence, where 
it becomes a prey to its own black disquietudes, or to sullen vex- 
atious imaginations. The only remaining relief against all this 
is the conversation of a virtuous society. Now what society can 
better agree with it than a religious one, where one would think 
all manner of human helps should be afforded with more charity 
than elsewhere, and where their prayers should be united to obtain 
those succours from heaven which cannot reasonably be expected 
from men? It is as natural for old people to take up with devotion, 
as it is ordinary with young men to abandon themselves to plea- 
sures. In the latter, nature, full charged, throws out of herself her 
superfluity of vigour, hunting after voluptuousness in external ob- 
jects; in the former, languishing nature seeks in God what she has 
lost, and adheres more closely to Him to provide for herself a kind 
of resource in her decay. ‘Thus the same spirit that leads to society 
in our wants, conducts us to God in our languishings, and if con- 
vents were instituted as they ought to be, we should find in the same 
place both the support of heaven and the assistance of men; but, 
after the manner they are settled, instead of an alleviation of our 
miseries, we find there the hardship of a blind obedience, either in 
the performance of unprofitable things, or the forbearance of inno- 
cent ones: we find there an habitual sacrifice of reason; laws 
more difficult to be observed than the divine and political ones ; 
ordinances scandalously broken by libertines, and impatiently 
borne by the most submissive. The penance which a man would 
willingly undergo is made necessary; the sin which he designs to 
avoid must be shunned by injunction, and the good which he 
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would do is to be pursued by constraint. Common slavery goes 
no farther than to force us to what we are unwilling to do, but 
that of convents lays a necessity upon us, even in things that we are 
wiliing to perform.’ I could wish,’ he adds, ‘ we had established 
societies where men might commodiously retire after they have 
done the public all the service they were able. When they were 
once entered, whether out of a consideration of their future state, 
a dislike of the world, or a desire of tranquillity after so many dif- 
ferent agitations of fortune, they might taste the delight of a pious 
retreat, and the innocent pleasure of virtuous and agreeable con- 
versation. But in this place of repose I would have no other rules 
than those of Christianity, which are generally received every where. 
And indeed we have ills enough to suffer and sins to commit, 
without creating new torments and new crimes by new institutions.’ 

Such societies as St. Evremond wished for might easily have 
been established by reforming the Benedictines; convents without 
the vows, without the mummeries and superstitions of monachismn ; 
colleges not for youth and those who have their fortune in the world 
to make, but for men in mature or declining life, who desire to 
pass the remainder of their days in retirement. Literature might 
have gained much, and religion something by such establishments. 
It may justly be regretted that nothing of the kind was done ; nor is 
it less to be regretted that no attempt was made to substitute some- 
thing for the Mendicant orders, and to incorporate an auxiliary force 
for the service of the national church: perhaps if this had been 
done, the puritans would never have set these kingdoms in a flame ; 
certainly, Wesley and Whitefield would, like Francis and Dominic, 
have found their place, and methodism would have kept within the 
bounds to which the founders, notwithstanding their sincere wish, 
were not able to confine it. 

In the wholesale extirpation of monastic institutions, the nun- 
neries were swept away. The good which would have resulted 
from converting them into protestant establishments is so obvious, 
that few persons can have regarded the present state of society in 
these kingdoms as it affects women, without regretting that an op- 
portunity for alleviating so much evil should have been neglected. 

Women in the lower classes take their full share of occupation, 
and there is always occupation for them. But in all the interme- 
diate stages between low and high life they feel the effects of a 
crowded population far more severely than the other sex,- and 
more in England than in other countries, for many reasons. Great 
part of the shop-business on the continent is carried on by women, 
in England very little ; partly because of that reserve which is the 
grace of the female character with us; partly because the spirit 
wherewith trade is carried on requires, in most branches, an exer- 
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tion of strength and activity which they are not able to sustain ; 
and partly also because men have intruded themselves into those 
branches in which women might more fittingly be employed. In 
no other country is the general character of society so ambitious as 
in this, nor the general habits so expensive. They have become so 
during the present reign in consequence of the extraordinary im- 
pulse communicated to industry and enterprize by the calls which the 
state has made upon them, and by the improvements in machinery. 
As the value of money lessened and the demand for it increased, 
owing to the exigencies of the state, it was both a heartless and 
a hopeless attempt for individuals to accommodate their manner of 
living to the altered circumstances of the age by retrenchment ; the 
severest economy was insufficient for this. The whole pressure of 
the times fell upon those who had no other resource,—persons who 
had retired from business with what had been a fair competence 
when they withdrew, widows and single women who had no oppor- 
tunity of improving their limited means, the most suffering but 
always the most uncomplaining part of the community. Upon the 
stirring and active members of society who had hope to aid them, 
the effect was like that of task-work upon the willing labourer ; 
every man increased his exertions, widened his views, and extended 
his concerns. ‘The natural consequence of this was a liberal, or 
rather a profuse expenditure. Frugality is the virtue of a quiet age, 
when men are contented with small and regular gains. Specula- 
tion leads to extravagance, and when expensive habits become pre- 
valent, and the rank which individuals hold in society is chiefly de- 
termined by the appearance which they make, many persons from 
policy as well as from pride, think it necessary to make an appear- 
ance beyond their means. In this state of things throughout the 
middle and lower classes of society, children have been educated 
for a stage above that in which they were born. And now when 
the peace which we have won so bravely has put an end to our 
extraordinary exertions, as well as to the dreadful expenditure of 
human life, the evil of a redundant population in the educated 
classes becomes every year more and more apparent, and the con- 
sequences more and more distressing ; every profession and every 
way of business is overstocked, nor is there nor can there be any other 
remedy than colonization. But modern governments have not been 
accustomed to consider colonization as a necessary part of their 
economy ; and it cannot be expected that the best means of reliev- 
ing the country from its surcharge should be devised at once, nor 
that the public feeling should accommodate itself immediately to 
regular migrations of this kind, which are absolutely indispensable 

for the general good. 
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dition of women. They also, throughout the intermediate classes, 
have been educated for refined life. But it is in refined life that 
the moral checks to population operate with full force,—with such 
force indeed as to make celibacy the lot of far the greater number 
of females who have little or no fortune. Foreigners used to say of 
England that it was the paradise of women and the bell of horses. 
It is more the hell of horses at this time than it could possibly have 
been before mail-coaches were invented, and it is less the paradise 
of women. For though domestic happiness is both higher in kind 
and greater in degree than it can possibly be in countries where mo- 
rals are at a lower standard, manners more frivolous and minds less 
cultivated, that happiness is comparatively the lot of few; and the 
condition of unprotected women is perhaps the grcatest evil in our 
present system of society. ‘The man who is cast uvon the world has 
many chances ; he can bestir himself to better inis fortunes, or, at 
the worst, Omne solum forti patria, ‘ the world is all before him 
where to chuse ;’ if he fail of success in his own country, other 
countries are open which want inhabitants, where he may find sure 
subsistence for himself, and reasonably hope to form an establish- 
ment fora family. But how many daughters of the clergy, of mili- 
tary and naval officers, of that numerous class who derive their sup- 
port from life-incomes, and of those whom the vicissitudes which 
are always occurrizg in commercial countries have reduced from 
affluence to distress, are yearly left with a scanty provision, or with 
none! All the circumstances and all the prejudices of society are 
against them. Of the few employments which are left for them, there 
is not one to which they can betake themselves without a certain 
degree of degradation, and all are overstocked. They are fallen from 
the rank in which they have grown up, and they wither on the stalk, 
not in single blessedness, but in forlorn desertion; with no other 
joys than what religion can bestow, and no hope in this life except 
the prospect of the next, and the belief that an allwise and almighty 
Creator, who has made none of his creatures to be miserable, will 
reward them in a better world for the privations and trials which 
are their portion in this! ; 

As a remedy for this evil, though it was far iess in his days than 
in ours, Richardson suggested the establishment of protestant nun- 
neries in every county, ‘ in which single women of small or no for- 
tunes might live with all manner of freedom, under such regulations 
as it would be a disgrace for a modest or good woman not to com- 
ply with were she absolutely “n her own hands; and to be allowed 
to quit it whenever they rleasea.’ ‘The governesses,’ he would 
have had ‘ to be women of family, of unblameable characters from 
infancy, and noted equally for their prudence, good-nature, and 
geutleness of manners. The attendants, for the slighter oe 
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poor. * Do you not imagine,’ he continues, ‘ that such a society 
as this, all women of unblemished reputation, employing themselves 
as each (consulting her own genius) at her admission shall undertake 
to employ herself, and supported genteelly, some at more, some at 
less expense to the foundation, according to their circumstances, 
might become a national good; and particularly a seminary for 
good wives, and the institution a stand for virtue, in an age given up 
to luxury, extravagance, and amusements little less than riotous?” 
In reply to the question how it could be supported, he says, ‘ Many 
of the persons of which each community would consist, would be, 
[ imagine, no expense to it at all; as numbers of young women, 
joining their small fortunes, might be able, in such a society, to 
maintain themselves genteelly on their own income ; though each, 
singly in the world, would be distressed. Besides liberty might 
be given for wives, in the absence of their husbands, in this mari- 
time country ; and for widows, who, on the death of theirs, might 
wish to retire from the noise and hurry of the world, for three, 
six or twelve months, more or less, to reside in this well-regulated 
society ; and such persons, we may suppose, would be glad, ac- 
cording to their respective abilities, to be benefactresses to it. No 
doubt but it would have, besides, the countenance of the well-dis- 
posed of both sexes; since every family in Britain, in their con- 
nexions and relations, near or distant, might be benefited by so re- 
putable and useful an institution ; to say nothing of the works of the 
ladies in it, the profits of which perhaps will be thought proper to 
be carried towards the support of a foundation that so genteelly 
supports them. Yet I would leave a number of hours in each day 
for the encouragement of industry, that should be called their own ; 
and what was produced in them to be solely appropriated to their 
own use. A truly worthy divine, at the appointment of the bishop 
of the diocese, to direct and animate the devotion of such a society, 
and to guard it from that superstition and eathusiasm which soars 
to wild heights in almost all nunneries, would confirm it a blessing 
to the kingdom.’ 

Richardson’s scheme proceeded no farther than this suggestion ; 
but even this, as coming from a man of such deserved celebrity, is 
iateresting. Among the attempts which have been made to institute 
something like a protestant nunnery, Mr. Fosbrooke mentions the 
curious establishment of the Ferrar family at Little Gidding. He 
is mistaken* in calling it a nunnery, because it contained persons 
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of both sexes; and he is mistaken also in saying that ‘ this protes- 
tant nunnery was no other than the old beguines,’—the house at 
Little Gidding bore no resemblance whatever to a beguinage. ‘The 
only Catholic institutions to which it can be compared are the do- 
mestic convents, which at a very early age were prohibited. But it 
is certain that Nicholas Ferrar followed no model, and it was not 
likely that he should find any imitators; it required no small for- 
tune to form such an establishment, and no little enthusiasm to go 
through the useful tasks, and the burthensome ceremonies, to which 
he subjected himself and his family. A more plausible scheme was 
proposed in 1671 for ‘ an academy or college, wherein (says the 
programma*) young ladies may, at a very moderate expense, be 

duly 





mi Dei simid et improbo histrione excogitata.’ But the irreverence of this language arises 
wholly in his misconception of Solorzano’s meaning, who calls the devil an ape and 
actor, upon the Catholic notion that the idolatrous rites which he suggests to the heathen 
are intended as imitations of the ceremonies of the church. Having thus noticed some 
errors iu Mr, Fosbrooke’s work, it would be highly unjust were we not at the sume time 
to state that it contains a great store of curious and recondite information, and that 
wherever the subject permits, the author gives proof in the liveliness of his expression of 
a vigorous and original mind, 

* The intended institution was explained in a quarto pamphlet of ten pages, printed 
by Thomas Newcomb in the Savoy. The unknown writer begins by stating that Eng- 
lish women, who before the trodbles were the most modest, chaste and pious in Europe, 
had become worse than those of any other country, in consequence of their general re- 
laxation of manuers; that the maiden schools in and about London grievously disap- 
pointed the expectations of those who sent their children there ; that the girls who were 
sent abroad tu convents were generally tainted with popery during their stay ; aud that 
those who were placed in the families of nonconformists, ‘ where perhaps a stricter 
education may sometimes be found,’ had schismatical and rebellious principles instilled 
into them. A collegiate life was therefore recommended to be instituted, ‘ that thereby 
may be founded, nut only excellent seminaries aud nurseries, out of which persons of 
honour and worth may at all times make choice of virtuous wives, but where provision 
(whereof there is great want in England) may be made, for sober, pious, elder virgins 
and widows, who desire to separate themselves from the vanities of the world, and yet 
employ their talents to the benefit of the public. These are therefore to give notice, that 
near London, in a pleasant healthy soil and air, thereas provided a large house, with a 
chapel, fair hall, many commodious lodgings, and rooms for all sorts of necessary offices, 
together with pleasant gardens, orchards and courts, all encompassed and well secured 
with strong high walls. Also there is a reverend, learned and pious divine in the same 
parish, ready to officiate daily, morning and evening, as chaplain ; a grave discreet lady 
to be governess, with divers others matrons, who having taken up a resolution to live a 
retired, single and religious life, are to assist in the government of the college without 
expecting any gain, profit, or emolument to themselves, but to bestow gratis all their 
care and pains in governing the college and the young ladies in their education, More- 
over there will come at due times the best and ablest teachers in London for singing, 
dancing, musical instruments, writing, French tongue, fashionable dresses, all sorts of 
needle works; for confectionary, cookery, pastery ; for distilling of waters, making per- 
fumes, making of some sort of physical and chyrurgical medicines and salves for the 
poor, &c. If therefore any honourable and worthy persons desire that their daughters, 
or any trustees that their orphans, should be admitted commoners or pensioners of this 
college, or any devout widows or elder virgins who intend not to marry, desire to be ad- 
mitted fellows and assistauts in this government, and to lead the rest of their days with- 
out cares and troubles of the world—to live with honour and reputation—to devote 
themselves to the service of God and the good of their country, by contributing their 
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duly instructed in the true protestant religion, and in all virtuous 
qualities that may adori that sex; also be carefully preserved and 
secured till the day of their marriage, under the tuition of a lady 
governess, and grave society of widows and virgins, who have re- 
solved to lead the rest of their lives in a single, retired, religious 
way, according to the pattern of some protestant colleges in Ger- 
many.’ 

This well-intended plan has escaped Mr. Vosbrooke’s notice ;— 
we know not by whom it was devised, and probably it did not meet 
with sufficient encouragement for the institution to begin. ‘The next 
attempt seems to have been that of Mary Astell; her scheme exci- 
ted so much attention that, it is said, Queen Mary intended to give 
ten thousand pounds towards erecting a college, which was to serve 
both as a place for female education, and an asylum for such ladies 
as might wish to retire from the world. It is said also that Bishop 
Burnet frustrated this good intention, by stating that such an 
institution would too much resemble a nunnery. The objection 
is altogether unworthy of so tolerant and so good a man; it is more- 
over in direct contradiction to his own recorded declaration that 
‘something like monasteries for women would be a glorious de- 
sign; and might be so set on foot as to be the honour of a Queen on 
the throne.’ ‘The reproach therefore may be removed from Burnet. 
But both the scheme and the authoress were libelled by Swift, 
in the Tatler, ina manner most disgraceful to the libeller. Mr. 
Fosbrooke adds, that Lady Masham, about the year 1700, appears 
to have meditated a similar plan as far as it regarded education; and 
that ‘a rich and fashionable group of bas-bleus were assembled 
upon a conventual plan, in a rural retreat, by the accomplished 
Harriet Eusebia Harcourt, who died in 1740. According to na- 
ture,’ he continues, ‘ as the feminine duties are pointed out by her, 
and sensitive timidity and soft grace rendered woman’s chief attrac- 
tions, fine taste, delicate sentiment, and tender feelings are more ap- 
propriate than philosophical habits, which produce masculine dis- 
putations and deterring characters, certainly unsuited to the conjugal 
or maternal station. Monasteries of learned women would be in- 
jurious to society, because they might be much better employed.’ 
The objection would be valid if any such institutions had ever 
been proposed; but we know not that any wild intellect ever 
dreamt of them. And with regard to the sort of establishment 
which is easily practicable, in all respects unobjectionable, and 
most desirable as affording some palliation for one of the sorest 





advice and assistance in the training up of young ladies and gentlewomen, and securing 
their persons and fortunes till the time of their marriage, Jet them repair either to Mr. 
Horn, a Stationer, at the South Side of the Royal Exchange, to Mr. Martyn, a Stationer, 
at the Bell in St. Paul’s Church-Yard, &c. &c. aud they shall be farther informed.’ 7 
evils 
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evils in society, Mr. Fosbrooke gives it his unequivocal approbation 
when, in speaking of Mary Astell’s plan, he says, that Burnet and 
Swift, in opposing it, ‘ succeeded in robbing posterity of much pro- 
bable benefit.’ 

Such an establishment was instituted in 1816, under the sanc- 
tion of her late Majesty,—nor has there ever been any institution 
a worthy of the attention and the liberal patronage of the pub- 

c. 
‘ In the spring of 1815, the Dowager Dutchess of Buccleuch, 
Lady Carysfoot, Lady Anson, Lady Willoughby, and Lady Clon- 
brock, having taken into consideration the plan of an institution cal- 
culated to afford the comforts of life at a moderate expense to 
ladies of respectability and small fortunes, agreed to form an asso- 
ciation for the purpose of promoting establishments of that nature.’ 
Lady Isabella King is the person to whom the merit of having ori- 
ginated this association is due, and the still higher merit of having 
hitherto superimtended the institution which by her means was 
formed. Should its success be answerable to the trial which has 
been made, and to the real and paramount utility of the scheme, she 
will deservedly be remembered as one of the greatest benefactors of 
her country, and the greatest to her sex that any country has ever yet 
produced. ‘The most frequent objections which she had heard ad- 
vanced against her favourite object were ‘ that a society of women 
— English women, belonging to the Church of Exgland,—could 
never be expected to live together in peace. ‘That their love of 
variety and change, their impatience of restraint, and above all the 
absence of any religious bond, would render it impossible to give 
stability or happiness to such associations, and that therefore en- 
dowments for therm would be useless. With the fervent hope of 
proving that these reflections on her sex, her country, and her reli- 
gion were unfounded,—with an ardent desire of forming a society 
united by the best bonds of Christian love, its members differing 
in fortune only, but equally gentlewomen in principles, education 
and manners,—with an intention of rendering the institution not 
only a means of protection, but also of improvement, to those 
whose virtues recommended them for admittance, and whose loss 
of friends or of fortunes placed them in want of such a home, Lady 
Isabella quitted a life more congenial with her taste and inclina- 
tions, and engaged in this undertaking.’ 

The general object of the plan as first proposed, was ‘ the promo- 
tion of societies so regulated that the larger payments of one part of 
the community, thrown into a joint stock, should reduce the pay- 
ments of the remainder to a convenient limit, without subjecting 
them to any unpleasant feeling of pecuniary obligation; and that 
all should engage themselves, as far as their situation would admit, 
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ig benevolent and useful occupation, their agreement in such pur- 
suits serving as a bond of union. [t was thought, however, upon 
further consideration, that no institution ought to rest wholly for 
support on an arrangement which would expose it to great incon- 
venience, perhaps total failure, on the removal of the richer mem- 
bers. It was agreed therefore that a sum of from ten to fifteen 
thousand pounds should be raised by the association as an endow- 
ment for the primary establishment; and that, as an additional sup- 
port, a limited number of apartments should be allotted to such 
ladies, friends of the undertaking, as would agree to reside there, 
paying a high yearly rent for their rooms to the funds of the esta- 
blishment, and conforming equally with the other inmates to the 
rules of the institution.’ Accordingly a statement of the plan was 
printed, and a subscription set on foot. The Queen contri- 
buted 300/. and signified her intention of subscribing 100/. annu- 
ally. ‘The late Prmcess Charlotte, and the other princesses, con- 
tributed 50/. each. But notwithstanding this distinguished patron- 
age, the whole sum which could be collected in the course of a year 
fell considerably short of five thousand pounds, whereas it had been 
hoped that from 10 to 15,000 might be raised, and less could not 
suffice for putting the institution upon-a permanent establishment. 
Anxious however that the execution should no longer be delayed, 
and hoping that when its practicability should have been tried and 
proved, the good would be so manifest as to ensure success in a 
future appeal for public support, Lady Isabella King offered to take 
upon herself whatever risk or responsibility might attend it, and 
proposed to give 200/. a year for a furnished house in Derbyshire. 
Lady Willoughby was of opinion that it would be better to have 
the institution in the immediate vicinity of Bath, and offered to 
pay the difference of rent which this arrangement would occasion. 
Accordingly a lease of Braybrook House, near that city, was taken 
for three years, at a rent of 400/. a year. 13501. was laid cut 
by the committee in fitting up and furnishing apartments for ten 
lady associates, and for the servants of the institution. 60/. was 
paid for printing, and the remainder, amounting to about 3000/., 
was placed in the funds in the names of the Earl of Shaftsbury, 
Earl Manvers, the Hon. George Vernon and Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house—the four trustees of the association; and Lady Isabella 
King, devoting her whole time and thought to the establishment, 
took up her abode in it as superintendent. 

It had originally been designed that for each 507. accruing yearly 
to the institution from the interest of the collected fund, one lady 
should be admitted, paying on her part 50/. annually for her apart- 
ment and board. But the first step taken by the residing managers 
was to make known their determination of not drawing upon the 
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fund, but leaving it to accumulate for three years, during rey 
time the society engaged to defray every expense of the establi 
ment, rent and taxes included. It was hoped that ‘ before the ex- 
piration of that term there might be a sufficient sum to enable the 
guardiau committee to place the institution on a more permanent 
footing, by the purchase of a house. The contributions of the lady 
president, and the other ladies, renters of apartments, would then 
cease to be so absolutely necessary to the maintenance of the esta- 
blishment, and should any circumstance occasion their assistance to 
be withdrawn it would not have the immediate effect of breaking 
up the society. Should they, on the contrary, continue to make it 
their residence, a further advantage would arise. ‘The sum paid 
half-yearly for their apartments would, during their stay, enable the 
society to rent the house from the Ladies Association instead of ac- 
cepting it gratuitously—the rent so reteived to be added to the ge- 
neral fund; and thus the patronesses, after having fulfilled the pro- 
mise of support made to the primary establishment, would still find 
a sum accumulating to enable them to assist in the formation of 
other societies ona similar plan.’ ‘ The next object was to form such 
regulations as (when known) might tend to prevent the institution 
from being a mere accommodation to the sordid and selfish, or one 
of the temporary resting-places of the discontented or the whimsi- 
cal. In an institution open to characters of that description, the 
society would be continually fluctuating, no bond of union would 
exist, nor would the establishment have a chance of becoming the 
residence of the class for whom it is best suited, namely, ladies of 
cultivated minds, religious principles, and domestic habits; who 
having been deprived of their nearest connections would feel de- 
sirous of the protection and social comforts of such an asylum, 
provided there was a prospect of finding the society select, well 
regulated, and, as far as circumstances might permit, unfluctuat- 
ing.’ In forming these regulations, ‘ the feelings and habits not only 
of a protestant, but also of an English community were consulted; 
no rules or restrictions being admitted but such as appeared indis- 
pensable to the maintenance of good order. 

The three years devoted to the experiment have elapsed; ‘ to 
those who consider the formation of such institutions as desirable, 
it will be gratifying to learn that all who are personally concerned 
in promoting this undertaking, all who have actually visited the 
establishment and made themselves thoroughly acquainted with its 
arrangements, are cordially desirous of its continuance.’ The expe- 
riment was fairly tried, and it succeeded perfectly. No lady quitted 
the society who was elected after the first year, that is, after the 
aye ya of the society were more generally known, and its regu- 

and retired habits fully understood. It has been proved that 
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such a society of ladies may live in hatmony; that they can consider 
themselves fixed, though bound by no vows ; aud be contented and 
happy in their retirement, though ‘ not upon compulsion.’ The late 
excellent Queen inspected the establishment in person during the 
last year of her life. She expressed the most unqualified approba- 
tion of its principles and regulations, and emphatically pronounced 
it ‘a blessed asylum.’ Though nothing was drawn from the fund, 
eight lady associates had been received on the original plan. The 
establishment was enabled to afford this by the ladies president and 
vice-president residing in it at considerable expense; but it is ob- 
served that such a mode of upholding it cannot be rested upon as 
permanent; aud it was soon found that many ladies looked with an 
anxious but hopeless eye to this retreat, because their total want of 
fortune precluded their admission, though for all circumstances of 
manners, birth, education and principles, they would have been 
peculiarly desirable as inmates. A few official situations in the 
establishment were therefore instituted within the last year for 

ladies thus circumstanced, and they were admitted gratuitously. 
The views of the excellent persons by whom the Institution had 
been formed, and thus far successfully conducted, enlarged with 
their experience. They had seen that three different classes in 
point of fortune might live happily together, when all were equally 
gentlewomen in principles and in manners,—for it is only where 
there is inequality in these respects that other differences become 
painful: but they perceived the propriety of affixing yearly salaries 
to the official situations, which by enabling the ladies who should be 
elected to them to contribute a stated sum toward the general ex- 
penses, would give them both the feeling and the reality of inde- 
pendence, and thus add to their happiness in the society. ‘They 
proposed to continue their support to the establishment for a 
second term of three years, if a house of sufficient size could still 
be secured ; and they enlarged the plan, that the original view of 
benevolent and useful occupation might become a more leading 
object, and that the benefits might be extended to those who pos- 
sessed every title to admittance except that of fortune. They have 
appealed therefore again to the public, and solicit subscriptions 
for endowing with competent salaries a certain number of situa- 
tions in the establishment, for the better management of its con- 
cerns—in memory of their exalted Patroness by whom the blessing 
of such an asylum was so justly appreciated, and in further honour 
of that regretted and shat 90 Personage, they propose to engraft 
upon it (as soon as the funds will admit) as a charity congenial with 
her Majesty’s known feelings, a school for female orphans of that 
class for which the original institution was designed, who by the 
death of their parents are left destitute,—to be situated as near 
G2 as 
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as possible to the primary establishment, and under the immediate 
guardianship of the Lady President and the Resident Society, to 
be more particularly superintended and managed by some of the 
ladies who fill the endowed situations. 

‘ The institution thus improved by the addition of a regular 
system of rational and benevolent occupations interwoven with its 
arrangements, will remain in other respects the same. ‘The resi- 
dent society will still consist of a lady president nominated as usual 
by the guardian committee from among its own members: two or 
three other ladies of sufficient fortune, elected by the resident 
society, paying a high yearly price for their apartments to the funds 
of the establishment: a stated number of lady associates, whose 
more limited income entitles them to apartments free of expense, 
and from two to perhaps four assisting Ladies holding the endowed 
situations, and devoting their time to the interests of the institution, 
and to the inspection and management of the orphan school, in 
which employment, it must be observed, every member of the 
society will be expected occasionally to lend her aid.—It is as- 
suredly desirable that the ladies who compose a society of this 
peculiar nature should feel on the whole inclined to habits of re- 
tirement and of domestic occupation ; but seclusion from their 
friends, or from society, is neither necessary, nor intended. ‘There 
is no limitation as to age, for it is hoped that the establishment 
may be at once a protection to the young, and a peaceful retire- 
ment for declining years.’ The widows and daughters of clergymen, 
and of officers in the army and navy have a preference over other 
candidates. Each member is to pay 50/ a year toward the house- 
hold expenses, the assisting ladies excepted, whose contribution 
will in justice be limited in proportion to their salary. Each 
member possessing a yearly income of more than 120/. is also to 
pay a stated yearly price for her apartmeuts, and to furnish them. 

Such have been the rise and progress of the Ladies Association, 
and such is the present state of the institution at Braybrook House. 
Should funds sufficient for its permanent establishment be raised, 
it cannot be doubted but that, with this example to look to, other 
institutions of the same kind would be formed,—it might be hoped 
that they would become as extensive as the necessity for them, and 
how extensive that is every person may estimate by the cases 
which have fallen within his own knowledge for which such an 
institution would indeed have been a ‘ blessed asylum.’ But if 
the present attempt be suffered to fail for want of due encourage- 
ment, we cannot expect that it should ever be revived under bet- 
ter auspices, nor with wiser management, nor with fairer prospects. 
This danger there is,—for it has had no adventitious assistance ; no 
passions or interests have been identified with its success and noto- 
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riety ; no party or sectarian spirit has been busy in its service. The 
excellent persons who designed and supported it have been employed 
in doing good, not in making it known. And if Braybrook House 
for want of due support should cease to be an asylum for English 
ladies, educated in the pure principles of the gospel, and employed 
in training up others in the same principles, which are the founda- 
tion of our public prosperity and our private happiness, it will im- 
mediately pass into the hands of the papists and be converted 
into a regular nunnery. We have already many such establish- 
ments in England—‘ black, white and grey with all their trum- 
pery. The premises have been offered for sale, an abbess from 
Yorkshire has inspected them in company with a Catholic priest, 
and the nuns are ready to remove and set up a Catholic school 
conected with the nunnery, the work of proselytism will go on in 
the neighbourhood, (as it does in the vicinity of all Catholic esta- 
blishments,) and young women will be perverted and inveigled 
from their parents, to become tenants of the Bedlam which is 
designed for them. Woe be to that protestant family wherein a 
Romish priest finds admittance, for these men are indeed wise 
in their generation! the first lesson of monachism is to disregard 
your parents. St. Benedict, when he repeats the substance of 
the commandments in his Rule, changes the fifth, and instead of 
saying Honour thy father and thy mother, makes it Honour all 
men, as if, says Calmet,* to denote that his disciples must consider 
themselves as having no longer father or mother or relation upon 
earth. This principle the Romish priest inculcates in its utmost 
extent when he has obtained the ear of a young woman, and per- 
plexed her with his sophistries. And when he has turned her 
brain, and separated her for ever from her parents, he congra- 
tulates himself upon having one good work more added to his ac- 
count in the next world, and shuts up the poor victim of delusion 
for the remainder of her days, to say prayers by the score which 
she cannot construe, to rise at midnight and attend a service which 
she cannot understand, to address her supplications not to her 
Creator and Redeemer, but to Saints, of whom some were mad- 
men and some knaves, and many are nonentities; to put her trust 
in crosses and in relics; to practise the grossest idolatry ; to believe 
that the food which is innocent on Thursdays, becomes sinful on 





* Honorare omnes homines is the text, and Calmet’s comment is so important that it 
must here be annexed in his own words: ‘il est remarquable que Saint Benoit, aprés avoir 
inséré ici les premiers préceptes du Décalogue, semble avoir exprés dmis celui-ci, hovora 
patrem tuum et matrem tuam, &c. pour mettre a la place le cunseil de Saint Pierre, 
omnes honorare; comme pour marquer qgwun religieux doit se regardgr sur la terre 
comme n’ayant plus ni pére, ni mére, ni parens, et qu'il doit tellement oublier lg monde, et 
tout ce qwil y a laissé, quil ne songe plus qu’ @ rendre & Dicu seul le service qu'il lui a 
vou, comprenant ses purens méme dans le sacrifice qwil lui a fait de toutes choses.’ 
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Fridays, and, if her devotion aspires to the higher honours of her 
profession, to torment herself with whipcord, and a horse-hair 
shift! 

There is no want of money among the Catholics for any object 
connected with the propagation of their corrupt and mischievous 
doctrine. They can erect colleges and purchase estates for their 
support. Means are never wauting where there is zeal. And 
can there be none excited for this protestant institution because 
it has no alloy of folly, nor of extravagance, nor of superstition, 
—because its purport is rational, its intention pure, its principles 
just,—because it is so excellently adapted to its object, so worthy 
of an enlightened age and country? It is no doubtful benefit 
which is proposed, no untried theory, no project of visionary bene- 
volence, no narrow or confined advantage. And when we con- 
sider the crying necessity for such institutions, and the great and 
certain good which they would produce, we cannot but feel that we 
are performing a public duty in thus endeavouring to excite public 
attention to the subject. 





Arr. IV.—Radical Reform, Restoration of Usurped Rights, 
By George Ensor, Esq. London: Printed for Effingham 
Wilson, Royal Exchange. 1819. 

ME: Ensor has long been one of the most active of that class 

of writers, who set themselves in opposition to all established 
laws and government. His services to the cause which he has 
espoused have, however, been but ill requited. His works have 
been ungratefully suffered to fall still-born from the press, neither 
read nor praised by the friends ofreform ; and it must be grievously 
mortifying to him to reflect, that while Cobbett and Wooler have 
formed the political creed of thousands, he has not yet been able to 
alienate from his sovereign, or from the constitution of his coun- 
try, the affections of a single individual. 

Several causes have contributed to prevent Mr. Ensor’s rise to 
that bad eminence among the advogates of anarchy, to which he 
has so long aspired, and of which none would be more worthy, 
if a rancorous hatred of kings and priests were the only requisite. 
But the candidate for supremacy in the line of composition, which 
our author has chosen, must possess higher qualifications. It is 
not enough -for him to entertain the feeling and the spirit of the 
lowest scribes of sedition, and to place himself on their level. 
It is not enough to adopt their tone and language; he must 
copy their merits as well as their defects, and with their coarse- 
ness and their ignorance unite their plainness and their strength. 
Above all, he must be careful not to wound the self-estimation 
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of his readers by any pretensions to superior knowledge or en- 
dowments. The supporters of political equality are in general 
alike independent in their notions of literature and of government. 
Each trusts to his own powers alone; and suffers neither his 
thoughts nor his actions to be guided by others. Mr. Ensor has 
gone into the opposite extreme of apparent deference to autho- 
rity. Proud of a mass of ill-digested literature, and anxious to 
exhibit it, ‘he lets his reading and writing appear where there is 
no need of such vanities,’ and pours forth upon every occasion 
cumbrous illustrations and unappropriate quotations. 

This ostentatious display of useless knowledge, while it thickens 
the natural dullness of our author’s works, frightens away those 
for whom he chiefly writes: many are deterred by his pedantry, 
whose feelings are in unison with his own, and who would sympa- 
thize in the hatred, and delight in the abuse of their superiors. 
Nor is he more fortunate in adapting himself to those whose edu- 
cation enables them to form a just idea of his worthless acquire- 
ments: the general spirit of his writings must shock every man 
of refinement or liberality ; and those who would only smile at his 
vanity, will turn with loathing from his malignity. 

Of the superiority which Mr. Easor fancies learning confers 
on him, he is too proud, It is not surprising that he should look 
down upon some of those worthies who are engaged with him in 
what they term the cause of liberty, and speak lightly of their 
merits ; but we recognize the workings of jealousy when we read 
that that very eminent radical reformer, Mr. Jeremy Bentham, ‘ in 
treating reform in Parliament, sunk instantly into a shallow dema- 
gogue, who uttered the draff of the lowest doers of the daily 
press.’ 

O the good gods, 
How blind is pride! what eagles we are still 
In matters that belong to other men, 
What beetles in our own! 

It is melancholy to see that even the sanctity of the cause 
to which these two great patriots have devoted themselves does 
not prevent the intrusion of the green-eyed monster. We should 
be happy to effect a reconciliation between them, for to us it ap- 
pears that they resemble one another more closely than our au- 
thor seems willing to admit. They fight the same battle against 
the same enemy, and with nearly the same weapons. Neither cau 
boast of excelling the other in rancour of feeling or expression 
against their superiors; and although Mr. Bentham may lie under 
some disadvantage from being a trifle less grammatical than Mr. 
Ensor, yet this is fully compensated for by the greater originality 
of his phraseology. We know not the precise force of the word 
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‘ draff,’ by which Mr. Ensor characterises the writings of his op- 
ponent; but judging of its meaning from the context, we should 
apprehend it to be equally applicable to the effusions of both. 

In his general views of the defects of our constitution, Mr. 
Ensor follows the steps of others with whose declamations the 
public is sufficiently familiar. He diversifies their charges with 
a few additions of his own; and adopting the ideas of various 
persons, he contradicts himself without any hesitation, and im- 
putes to our government every species of opposite and incon- 
sistent faults. ‘Thus a chapter is devoted to proving that property 
ought not to be the basis of representation; and to pointing this 
out as one of the errors of the English system. ‘The folly of such 
a system is thus neatly exemplified: ‘ Plutarch (Moral. p. 93) 
remarks, that AZsop said he saw a man solder a piece of brass to 
aman: but our election laws solder a man to forty pieces of 
silver.’ Lest however the possessors of property should think they 
have reason to be well satisfied with the portion of power allotted 
to them, the former accusation is abandoned, and we are told, in 
another part of the work, that ‘so smalla share of property en- 
joys this consequence (that of conferring a vote) compared to the 
whole disfranchised mass, that property, colloquially considered, 
is excluded from ministering to the right of suffrage.’ 

To convince us of the imprudence and mcompetence of those 
to whom he attributes the exclusive possession of all power, he 
tell us that ‘ almost all the great corporations of the state are in 
debt, in distress, pennyless and without credit; and ‘the old 
aristocracy’ are, it seems, ‘ uniformly immersed in bankruptcy.’ 
They are, however, not so improvident as to neglect themselves, 
for in the next page we find them ‘ preying on all around them,’ 
their poverty is gone, their debts are paid, they are ‘ rich in the 
sum of all opulence,’ and they ‘ monopolize all legislation!’ 

Mr. Ensor’s mind seems equally adapted to entertain extensive 
views of policy, and at the same time to contemplate minuter 
objects. ‘Thus, amongst the many vices of our government, he 
notices the lateness of the hours to which the members. of 
the House of Commons protract their sittings. ‘Departing from 
the simplicity of former manners, they foolishly sacrifice for the 
concerns of the nation the usual hours of meals and rest, and 
make laws at the most unseasonable periods. 


“In Clarendon’s time the House met at eight in the morning (Hist. 
vol. ii. p.76). It also sat forenoon and afternoon (Whitelock, p. 590). 
Nor is this half the evil. That the public business should be deferred 
for private aflairs is not singular; but I believe it is unique that -the 
sovereign questions of law and policy should be cast into the depth’ of 
night; certainly it is contrary to ancient custom in this country. 
' , : Whitelock 
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Whitelock remarks as a thing unusual, and the reason was unprece- 
dented, “ sitting up to nine at night, in expectation of an answer from 
the king, who was at Uxbridge.” (Mem. p. 128.)’ 

He is not alone in his complaints of the time occupied by the 
labours of the house, but he has found one argument in favour of 
annual parliaments, the merit of which, we are inclined to 
think entirely his own. ‘ A seat for seven years—which nearly 
equals a man’s probable life—must be contested at greater expense, 
and with greater acrimony than one whose duration is limited. A 
seat for a year is but a seventh part as valuable to him who does 
not succeed, while his defeat is cheered by his hopes reviving 
with the returning year.’ He has somewhat miscalculated the 
duration of life ; for however much we may suffer from the op- 
pression of septennial parliaments, our lives are certainly worth 
more than seven years purchase; nevertheless we cannot but 
commend that amiable solicitude for the unfortunate which would 
alleviate the afflictions of a disappointed candidate by shortening 
the period of his rival’s triumph. 

It seems to be a maxim of Mr. Ensor, that in England what- 
ever is, is bad, and that whatever is bad is to be attributed to 
what he is pleased to term ‘ the exclusion of the people from their 
political rights.’ His ideas of this system are appropriately illus- 
trated by the followi ing comparison. ‘ We are informed by Van 

Egmont in his Travels, (vol. il. p. 201.) that Paul Lucas brought 
from Egypt a mummy to Paris, which he exhibited as the remains 
of 2 very beautiful queen of that country. ‘This is virtual repre- 
sentation.” In what particulars our representation resembles a 
mummy is not explained; but it is not in being inactive and 
harmless, for we find that to this system is to be traced all crime, 
all pauperism, all war and misery, and in short all moral and phy- 
sical evil: virtual representation even exercises (like the moon) a 
baneful influence upon the intellects of those who are subject to 
its power; after an enumeration of our misfortunes, we are told 
that ‘ madness: too is added to the sum of misery, for lunacy and 
suicides have greatly increased.’ 

The remedy that is to raise us from that ‘ aggravation of ruin’ 
in which we are ‘involved, is the radical reform of parliament. 
Reform is ‘ the light, the air, the common want of our political 
being.’ Let but this light and -air be administered and all will 
revive. ‘The mummy will start into life; war, tythes, madness, 
and pauperism will exist no more ; members of parliament will 
go to bed at nine o’clock ; and’ we ‘shall no longer hear of sine- 
cures or suicides. Ina word, the golden age will return, and ¢ all 
be once more sympathy and affection.’ 

Happily for our author he is convinced that this reform is as 

inevitable 
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inevitable as it will be beneficial. ‘ I tell those who oppose re- 
formation, that they must reform.’ But certain as this is, it is no 
where explicitly stated by what means or through whose agency 
the improvements are to be effected. ‘ The house of Commons,’ 
we are told, ‘ cannot reform itself.’ From the crown and the 
aristocracy nothing is to be expected, nor are there apparently 
any greater hopes ‘of assistance from those ‘ talking patriots,’ the 
former Whig friends of reform. They are charged, and not with- 
out some reason, with having deserted the cause, and abandoned 
the doctrines that they once cherished; and ‘ the apostacy of 
those who presumed to all the talents and all the virtues of the 
state,’ may well shake all confidence in such professions. No 
party seems likely to meet Mr. Ensor’s views, and least of all 
the moderate reformers. They, in fact, are no better than 
‘ hypocrites, who talk of reform and mean ‘deterioration’ * Mo- 
derate reform is a mere subterfuge, it is the cant of slaves and 
tyrants.’ ‘Moderation and mediocrity are terms of the same igno- 
ble parentage. Moderate men are the neuters whom Solon pu- 
nished by his laws, and whom Dante placed among unmeaning 
sights in the last sad receptacle of fantastic mortality.’ 

Thus it is not by the ordinary legislative means, that the 
threatened reform is to be accomplished ; and to be consistent 
with himself, Mr. Ensor must have in view some more violent 
process. We know not whether he would recommend to our imi- 
tation the revolt of Jack Straw, or the French revolution; each 
of which is honoured in its turn with his most cordial approbation. 
But whatever be the scheme, the object is sufficiently apparent, 
and it would be worse than blindness not to perceive that what he 
calls reform is revolution. 

It is the misfortune of that spirit of dissatisfaction, which so 
many employ themselves in disseminating, that those who habi- 
tually rail at the constitution of their country, learn to exaggerate 
its faults and to depreciate its excellencies. They are deter- 
mined to be miserable, and reject all evidence that does not coin- 
cide with their own notions of national degradation and misfor- 
tune. Their breasts cease to glow with generous. exultation at 
any acquisition of honour to their country, and they collect with 
industry whatever may diminish the lustre of British valour or 
British talent. It is hence that the battle of Waterloo, the most 
glorious event in our military history, is so often made the subject 
of their invidious remarks. Our author is not wanting in this 
amiable and patriotic feeling, he talks of that ‘ braggart and 
chance-medley field, and sneers, in his best manner, at those who 
give any share of credit to the victors. 

The feelings in whick such remarks originate are disgraceful 

to 
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to him who entertains them; but it is in a worse spirit that Mr. 
Ensor directs his venomous attacks against our beloved monarch. 
The age and infirmities which close and sanctify a life of virtue 
should have protected it from reproach; and, for the sake of 
human nature, we are glad to see that the heart which prompted 
his brutal insults upon bis afflicted sovereign is not associated 
with a better head, than that from which this most despicable far- 
rago emanated. 

There is one passage in Mr. Ensor’s work which we would 
recommend to his attention. He tells us, that the people are 
peaceably disposed. ‘ Their enmities and antipathies are derived 
from those who ignorantly suppose they are interested in de- 
ceiving them.’ Writers of Mr. Ensor’s cast may perhaps have 
some success in exciting their enmities; they may aggravate dis- 
content into disaffection, and disaffection into revolt, but they are 
ignorant indeed, if they suppose that by the accomplishment of 
their plans they can elevate themselves. If they should raise the 
storm, a short experience would shew them, that they would not 
be permitted to ‘ ride in the whirlwind,’ and to direct it. The 
scribbling instigators of revolution would be superseded by bolder 
spirits, and, if they should not fal] the early victims of their own 
doctrines, would be hooted back with ineffable contempt to their 
pristine obscurity. 





Arr. V.—Narrative of my Captivity in Japan, during the years 
1812 and 1813; with Observations on the Country and People. 
By Captain Golownin, R.N. Yo which is added An Account 
of the Voyages to the Coasts of Japan, and of the Negociations 
with the Japanese for the release of the Author and P his Com- 

‘panions. By Captain Rikord. 2 Vols. 1818. 

CAPTAIN Golownin has given us rather a prolix and tedious 

account of the treatment which he, and six of the crew of the 

Russian ship Diana, met with from the Japanese government 

during their imprisonment among that strange people, of whom 

we know but little, but to whose general character (always ex- 
cepting those connected with the government) the little we do 
know is not unfavourable. Wearisome, however, as the details are, 
it must be admitted that they embrace a variety of matter sufli- 
ciently curious to compensate in some degree the heaviness of the 
narrative. There is besides so much naiveté and bonhommie in the 
description of the pitiable condition in which he and his comrades 
were cooped up for two years in Japanese cages, and so good 
and kindly a disposition to palliate and find excuses for the scurvy 
treatment which they received, that it is hardly possible to be out 
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of humour with the author, or not to take an interest 1m all the 
little concerns of himself and his fellow prisoners. 

To account for the extraordinary conduct of the Japanese 
towards Captain Golownin, it will be proper to take a brief re- 
trospect of the connection, if it may be so called, which has subsist- 
ed between Russia and Japan. About forty years ago a Japanese 
vessel was wrecked on one of the Aleutian islands; the crew were 
saved and conveyed to Irkutzk, where they were detained about 
ten years; well treated, and instructed m the Russian language. 
On sending them back to their native country, the Empress Ca- 
tharine instructed the governor of Siberia to endeavour to establish 
such friendly relations as might tend to the mutual benefit of both 
countries. For this purpose, he was directed to dispatch an en- 
voy, in his own name, with credentials and suitable presents, 
taking especial care to employ no natives either of England or 
Holland. ‘The governor fixed upon a lieutenant of the name of 
Laxman, who, embarking in the Catharina transport, sailed from 
Okotzk in the autumn of 1792, and landed on the northern coast 
of the island of Matsmai, where he passed the winter. In the fol- 
lowing summer he entered the harbour of Chakodade, on the 
southern coast of the same island, and travelled from thence to 
the capital, which also bears the name of Matsmai, aud is situated 
at the distance of three days j journey to the westward. 

Here he entered into negociations with the officers of the 
Japanese government, and (as the sole result of his labours) cb- 
tained from them a declaration in writing to the following effect— 
1. That although their laws inflict perpetual imprisonment on 
every stranger landing in any part of the Japanese empire, the 
harbour of Nangasaki excepted, yet, in consideration of the igno- 
rance of these laws, pleaded by the ‘Russians, and of their having 
saved the lives of several Japanese subjects, they are willing to 
wave the strict enforcement of them, in the present instance, pro- 
vided Lieutenant Laxman will promise, for himself and his coun- 
trymen, to return immediately to his own country and never again 
ne re men any part of the coast, but the harbour aforesaid. 

- ‘That the Japanese government thanks the Russians for the 
care taken of its stibjects; but at the same time informs them, 
that they may either leave them or carry them back again, as they 
think fit, as the Japanese consider all men to belong to whatever 
country ‘their destiny may carry them, and where their lives may 
have been protected. 

With this document Laxman returned to Okotzk in the autumn 
of 1793. During his stay im Japan he had been treated with the 
greatest civility; at his departure he was gratuitously provided with 
every thing necessary for the voyage, and finally dismissed with a 
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variety of presents. Catharine did not think fit to pursue this open- 
ing for a restricted intercourse, but nevertheless kept her attention 
fixed on Japan, and encouraged the cultivation of the language, 
which the shipwrecked Japanese had afforded her people the 
means of acquiring. No further communication took place during 
her reign, or that of her successor; but Alexander, desirous of 
renewing the imtercourse, sent the Chamberlain Resanoff on a 
formal embassy, in 1803, with credentials and valuable presents 
to ‘ his good brother thé Emperor of Japan.’ 

In our review of Captain Krusenstern’s Narrative of that Ex- 
pedition, the reader will have seen the ungracious and undignified 
manner in which Resanoff conducted himself; and the tameness 
with which he suffered himself to be first insulted by the Japanese 
government, and then dismissed with a notification that they had 
no wish for any Russian ships to approach any part of the coasts 
of Japan. Though Resanoff took all this very patiently while 
he was cooped up within the bamboo paling on the beach of 
Nangasaki; yet it appears that he meditated vengeance; and, on 
his return to Kamtschatka, applied to two persons of the name of 
Chwostoff and Davidoff, each of whom commanded a small vessel 
in the service of the American-Russian,Company. ‘These officers 
readily entered into the views of the ambassador, whose instruc- 
tions they considered as emanating from the throne; and pro- 
ceeded to retaliate the treatment which he had experienced at Nan- 
gasaki, not indeed on the offending party, but on the innocent 
natives of one of the southern Kuriles belonging to Japan, whose 
villages they plundered, murdering some, and carrying off others, 
of the inhabitants. Resanoff died on his way to Petersburg, and the 
two offiters, whom he seduced to this outrageous enterprize, met 
an untimely end, by falling into the Neva, where they both 
perished. 

That the expedition of Captain Golownin had any thing beyond 
the ostensible object of making a survey of the Kurile islands, 
there is no reason to believe ; but it must have been obvious 
that, in the performance of this duty, he could not well avoid 
coming in contact with the Japanese authorities, and thus incur 
the hazard of exciting the jealousy and alarm of a people so easily 
susceptible of both. This chain of islands consists of twenty-three, 
divided between the Russians and the Japanese; Niphon, con- 
taining the capital of Japan, being the southern extremity of the 
chain, and Shom Shoo, close to the point of Kamtschatka, the 
northern; but where the dominion of one power ends, and the 
other begins, is not known, at least not avowed, by either. The 
poor Kuriles, who feel the yoke of both, are a mild and inoffen- 
sive people, evidently sprung from some of the numerous branches 
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of the great Tartar family, to which both the Russian and Japanese 
empires owe their origin. 

Captain Golownin sailed from Awatscha Bay on the 4th May, 
1811, in the imperial sloop of war the Diana, and on the 17th June 
had made observations on the islands, from the 13th in the cham, 
down to the 18th, when he found himself very near the western 
coast of the northern extremity of Eetoorpoo, which he supposed 
to be inhabited by independent Kuriles. On landing, however, he 
was accosted by a Japanese chief, attended by some soldiers, who 
immediately demanded. if the Russians meant to treat them as 
Chwostoff had done ; and indeed they soon learned, that the inha- 
bitants were firmly persuaded they were come on the same errand. 
Thus suspected, they determined to take their departure, having 
procured one of the native Kuriles, named Alexei Maximovitsch, 
who spoke the Russian language, to accompany them as an in- 
terpreter. ‘They then made sail towards the island of Kunaschier 
(the twentieth link in the chain) where, Alexei informed them, 
they might be supplied with wood and water. This island is only 
separated from Matsmai by a narrow strait, and may be said to 
be a constituent part of the Japanese empire. On entering the 
harbour two guns were fired at the Diana from something resem- 
bling a fort, hung round with blue and white striped cloth: senti- 
nels were seen posted in various places, near painted embrasures, 
and flags waving in different parts of the town. ‘The Diana an- 
chored ata safe distance, and Captain Golownin went in his boat 
towards the shore, when the guns opened upon him again; finding 
it dangerous to proceed, he returned on board, the Japanese con- 
tinuing to fire long after the boat was out of their reach. Thus 
precluded from all oral communication, Captain Golownin, who 
had probably heard of the significant symbols which his country- 
men, the Scythians, once presented to Darius, now tried his hand 
at a similar conundrum, He sawed a cask in two, in one half of 
which he placed a glass of water, a piece of wood and a handful of 
rice, to express his wants; in the other a few piastres, a piece of 
yellow cloth, and some beads and pearls, to shew his readiness to 
pay for them. These casks were floated towards the town, and two 
days after another cask was observed on the water. It contained 
a little box, in which the Japanese, who seem to have preferred the 
hieroglyphic mode of correspondence, had inclosed a letter (which, 
however, the Russians were unable to read) and two draw- 
ings, both of which represented the castle, the vessel, a boat tow- 
ing the cask, and the rising sun; but with this difference, that, in 
the one, the guns of the castle were firing, whilst in the other, 
their muzzles were turned backwards. These ingenious devices 
mightily puzzled the crew, and each explained them after his own 
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way, agreeing however in one point, that the Japanese declined 
holding any intercourse with them. The interpretation, we hum- 
bly conceive, lay on the surface—we read it thus—lIf, after re- 
ceiving this letter, you depart before next morning, we will not 
molest you; if you continue till after sunrise, we will turn the 
guns of the fort against you. 

The Diana now stood to a distant part of the bay near a vil- 
lage, where the Russians helped themselves to such provisions as 
they could find, leaving in money and other articles what they 
judged to be an equivalent. At length a boat with Japanese 
officers and a Kurile interpreter ventured from the shore, and 
was met by Captain Golownin. They excused themselves for 
firing at the vessel, on account of Chwostoff’s conduct a few years 
before ; but they were now satisfied, they said, of the peaceable 
intentions of the present visitors, whose wants they were ready to 
supply; and intreated the captain to go on shore to communicate 
with the governor, which he promised to do the following day. 
He did not, however, keep his word, but continued to fill his 
water casks. A day or two after, another cask was observed to be 
dropped out of a boat; it was found to contain all the articles 
which had been left by the Russians at the village as payment for 
what they took. The Japanese on shore wow beckoned them 
with white fans, and made indications of their wishes that the 
Russians should land. Captain Golownin seized this opportunity 
of communicating with the governor, and taking with him Alexei 
and a sailor, landed on the beach, ordering the rest to keep the 
boat afloat, and not to permit any Japanese to go into her. The 
Japanese received him with every mark of civility, and desired him 
to wait on the beach till the governor should arrive. Presently a 
strange figure came stalking down in complete armour; ‘ his eyes 
fixed on the earth, his hands pressed close to his sides, proceeding 
in a pace so slow that he scarcely extended one foot beyond the 
other, and keeping his legs as wide apart as if a stream of water 
had been running between them.’ This sedate personage began, 
as the others had done, by apologizing for having fired upon the 
Diana; but said it would not have happened had the boat they 
sent out on her arrival been met by one from the ship—a ridi- 
culous falsehood, but asserted with the most inflexible gravity. He 
then invited Golownin to partake of tea, sacchi, caviar, and to- 
bacco, the circle in the mean time thickening with armed Ja- 
panese. They smoked, drank tea, and joked together, asking a 
variety of questions on both sides, through the Kurile interpreter. 
It was now discovered that the man in armour was not the gover- 
nor after all—that great man had remained in the castle ex- 
pecting the strangers: the captain, however, prudently we 
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the visit, and after an exchange of presents and mutual civilities 
took his leave. In the evening a boat was sent on shore for some 
fish which had been promised, and returned with an invitation to 
the captain to bring with him some of his officers on the following 
morning. 

Accordingly, the next day he landed with Moor, the midship- 
man, Chlebnikoff the pilot, and four seamen. Three Japanese 
officers came down to meet them, begging them to wait a little 
until every thing was prepared for their reception at the castle. 
‘To shew his confidence (as he says) in the good faith of the Ja- 
panese, Golownin, with a degree of infatuation for which we find 
it difficult to account, ordered the boat to be hauled upon the 
shore, and one sailor only to be léft with it. On entering the gate 
of the castle, he was astonished to behold at least 400 soldiers 
with muskets, bows and arrows, and spears, and near a tent a 
countless multitude of Kuriles. Within this tent sat the governor, 
in a suit of armour, with two sabres under his girdle, and three 
men near him, with his spear, his musket, and his helmet. Several 
officers were sitting on the floor, all of them armed. After tea 
and tobacco had been served, a multitude of questions were put, 
and the answers carefully written down. It was casually observed 
that the soldiers without the tent had their sabres drawn, and 
that, at this time, the second in command whispered the governor ; 
this caused a momentary suspicion of treachery, but it was done 
away by his ordering dinner to be served up; and the party was 
again tranquillized. When the dinner was ended, and the Russians 
were about to take leave, the governor intimated that it would be 
necessary for one of? them to remain in the castle, as an hostage, 
until the return of a messenger from the governor of Matsmai 
with an answer to the report he was about to transmit to him. 
Golownin, startled at this intimation, asked how long it might re- 
quire, and was answered about a fortnight. He then said he must 
consult with his officers on board the ship, but that none of his 
people could be left as hostages. 

The governor now suddenly altered his tone; spoke loud and 
with warmth, mentioned the names of Resanoff and Chwostoff, 
and struck several times on his sabre. Golownin inquired what 
he had been saying. ‘ He says,’ replied the terrified Alexei, ‘ that 
if he lets a single one of us out of the castle his own bowels will 
be ript up.’ On this the Russians sprang forward, and ran for 
it. ‘The Japanese did not venture to close upon them, but set 
up a loud cry, threw billets of wood after them, and pursued them 
to the beach.—Here the Russians perceived with horror that the 
tide had ebbed, and left their boat dry on the strand. ‘The Japa- 
nese seeing this, and that the Russians were unarmed, became 
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more confident, and surrounded them, ‘I cast a look upon the 
boat,” says Golownin, ‘ and said to myself, our last refuge is lost ; 
our fate is unavoidable—and I surrendered.’ 

They were now conveyed back to the castle, thrown on their 
knees, and bound with thick cords; lest these should not be suf- 
ficient, smaller ones were added and drawn painfully tight, so that 
their elbows nearly touched, and their hands were firmly bound to- 
gether. Their legs were also tied together above the knees and 
above the ancles; from the fastenings behind proceeded the end of 
a cord, by which, on the slightest attempt to escape, the elbows 
could be drawn in contact, and the noose about the neck tightened 
to such a degree as to produce strangulation. ‘The rope’s end pro- 
ceeding from the neck was then thrown over a beam and drawn 
so tight that it was impossible for them to move. In this position 
their pockets were searched, and every thing taken out of them ; 
after which the Japanese sat down coolly to smoke their pipes. 
The lieutenant-governor, however, very kindly pointed to his 
mouth, ‘ to intimate, perhaps, (says Golownin) that it was in- 
tended to feed, not to slaughter us.’ They remained an hour in 
this state of suspension both of body and mind, not knowing whe- 
ther it might not be the good pleasare of the Japanese to hang 
them outright as a retaliation for Chwostoff’s conduct; but they 
derived, the captain christianly admits, some consolation from fan- 
cying that if such was to be their fate, the execution would take 
_ on the beach in sight of their countrymen on board the 

iana, ‘ which would augment the desire of vengeance, and bri 
down the wrath of Alexander on the heads of the whole Japanese 
nation!’ 

At length they were loosened from the beam ; and with all the 
fastenings kept tight, except those of the legs, were led out of the 
castle and through a wood, each having a conductor holding the 
end of the cord, and an armed soldier by his side. ‘ On ascending 
a hill,’ says Golownin, ‘ we saw our ship under sail. This sight 
lacerated my heart. When Mr. Chlebnikoff, who was immediately 
behind me, exclaimed, “ Wassily Michaelovitsch! take a last look 
of our Diana!’ it seemed as though a deadly poison had shot 
through my veins. Good heaven ! thought I, how much do these 
words comprehend ?—take a last look of Russia, of Europe. We 
belong to another world” In the midst of these reflections they 
heard a cannonade which they knew to proceed from the ship. 
These sounds served to add to their misery, as, if any accident 
should befall her, their fate would remain unknown im Russia. 

In the midst of these melancholy bodings, their bodily suf- 
ferings were so far forgotten that they were only recalled to a 
sense of them by Golownin being actually choked with the 
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tightness of the cord about his neck; his face was swollen and 
discoloured ; he was nearly blind, and could scarcely utter a word. 
He made signs to the conductors; but the cannonade had so 
frightened them that they only urged on their prisoners the faster, 
looking continually behind them, towards the quarter whence the 
noise proceeded. 

At length Golownin fell senseless to the ground, and on reco- 
very found the Japanese sprinkling him with water, and the blood 
gushing from his mouth and nose; on slackening the cords he 
recovered. In the evening they arrived at a small village, and 
being carried into an empty apartment, were offered some boiled 
rice ; they were then stretched on the floor, and the ropes, by 
which they had been led, attached to iron hooks driven into the 
wall. ‘Their conductors then sat down to regale themselves with 
tea and tobacco. In this situation they remained all night. ‘The 
seamen now began to reproach the captain for want of prudence, 
but were reprimanded by Moor and Chlebnikoff, who did all m 
their power to console their unfortunate commander, whose 
bodily suffermg was aggravated by anguish of mind, which in- 
duced him to pray for death as the greatest of blessings. 

At day-light a plank was brought into the room, having ropes 
attached to the four corners, the ends of which were tied toge- 
ther above it. On this Golownin was placed, bound as he 
was, and carried away on the shoulders of two men, he knew not 
whither, after taking a last farewell, as he thought, of his unfor- 
tunate companions. In a short time, however, he found himself 
in a boat, into which all the rest were brought one by one in the 
same manner, with an armed soldier between each of them. 
They crossed the strait to the island of Matsmai, where they 
were placed in other boats and dragged along the shore the whole 
of that day and the following night. They observed that every 
part of the coast was thickly strewed with buildings ;—at every 
third or fourth verst were populous villages, in which extensive 
fisheries appeared to be carried on. 

Though the Japanese paid no attention to the sufferings of 
their prisoners from the tight ligatures, they were most attentive 
to their wants in all other respects ; they fed them with rice and 
broiled fish, putting the meat with little sticks into their mouths ; 
and constantly flapped away the gnats and flies which annoyed 
them. On their arrival at a village, a venerable old man brought 
them some sacchi, and stood by while they were eating it, 
with evident marks of pity in his face.’ Nor was this the only 
instance in which they experienced humane and kindly attentions 
from individuals; on the contrary, in the course of their long 
confinement they met with so much sympathy from the highest 
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to the lowest, that Captain Golownin left Japan with the most 
favourable impression of the benevolence and generosity of the 
people. 

The boats, which were thirty feet long and eight feet broad, 
were now dragged through some thickets, and up a steep hill, on 
the other side of which they were launched into a sort of canal ; 
at the termination of this they entered a large lake, which 
they crossed. In this way, sometimes by land and sometimes by 
water, but always firmly bound, and, when on shore at night, hung 
up by the cords to hooks in the wall, they were conducted they 
knew not whither. ‘The party escorting them amounted to nearly 
200 men; yet it was not till the ninth day that they ventured to 
loosen the cords of the wrists, so as to allow them to make use of 
their hands. 

The prisoners now learned, for the first time, that all this ap- 
parent inhumanity was intended as an act of kindness, to prevent 
them, in the distressed situation of their minds, from committing 
suicide. The extraordinary conduct of the Japanese in other re- 
spects was also explained; and the Russians could now under- 
stand why every evening they were careful to wash their feet with 
warm water; why they would not allow them to eat strawberries 
and raspberries; why they would not suffer their feet to be wet, 
but carried them over every splash or streamlet they met with ; 
why, when they marched along the banks of a lake or river, a Ja- 
panese invariably placed himself between each Russian and the 
water; and finally why, after their hands had been unbound, tlie 
Japanese always took care to hold their pipes for them while they 
smoked :—it was done, as they now informed them, that they 
might not convert the pipe into an instrument of death ; on this 
point, however, they came to a sort of corhpromise—that the 
Russians should fasten to the mouth-pieces of the pipe, a wooden 
ball, of the size of a hen’s egg, which was supposed to be too large 
to swallow. The act of suicide, not being considered either by 
the Chinese or Japanese as a crime, is very frequent in both coun- 
tries ; and, as in both, the officers of government are responsible 
for the health and safety of those delivered into their custody, 
their officious attentions go near to verify our own adage of ‘ killing 
with kindness.’ 

On approaching Chakodade they were met by three officers 
who had been sent to conduct them thither. ‘These new guides 
evidently wished to render their situation as little distressing as 

ossible, and, with the exception of loosing their bands, succeeded 

m making them more comfortable ; they took great pains to as- 

sure them that, when they reached Chakodade, they would inhabit 

a fine house prepared for their reception, and enjoy the society of 
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the most distinguished inhabitants of the place. As the ropes 
seemed to weaken the effect of all these fine promises, the guards 
endeavoured to console them even on this point, by vehemently 
protesting that the greatest officers of state, when accused, were 
bound just as they were. 

It was a whole month after leaving Kunashier before they 
reached Chakodade. Into this city they were marched with 
great pomp ; the sides of the road were crowded with spectators, 
men, women and children, who behaved with the utmost deco- 
rum. ‘ I particularly marked their countenances,’ says Golownin, 
* and never once observed a malicious look, or any signs of hatred 
towards us, and none shewed the least disposition to insult us by 
mockery and derision.’ They were conducted inte a large wooden 
building fenced round with palisadoes. It consisted of along pas- 
sage or lobby, with a number of wooden cages arranged on each 
side; and into these the unfortunate Russians were thrust, each 
having his separate cage. 

These cells or cages were about six feet square, and eight feet 
high ; two small wmdows with iron gratings admitted the light 
from without; a wooden bench and two or three mats were 
the only furniture. Throughout the night, guards came frequently 
with lights along the passage to examine the cages, and the sen- 
tinels without plied, at intervals, their wooden rattles. In the 
morning water was brought for washing, and a physician made 
his appearance to examine into the health of the prisoners: the 
Captain now discovered that the others were confined m pairs, 
and one of the sailors was sent to keep him company. 

On the third day they were marched with ropes round their waists, 
and strongly guarded, to the house of the governor, where they 
were presented with tea and tobacco. A number of childish ques- 
tions were then put to them, the answers to all which were care- 
fully written down. At length the governor desired to know if 
some change of religion had not taken place m Russia, ‘as Lax- 
man wore a long tail, and had thick hair which he covered all over 
with flour, whereas we had our hair cut quite short and did not 
put any flour on our heads ;’ and he could not believe us, the 
captain says, when we told him that religion in our country had 
nothing to do with the cut of the hair. In the evening, after a 
whole day spent im answering minute and frivolous questions, 
they were marched back to their cages. One question, however, 
was to the purpose—they were asked, why they had carried off 
wood and rice at Kunashier without the consent of the owners?— 
and whether, under the circumstances of leaving other articles in 
leu, any law existed in Russia which authorized them to seize the 
property of strangers ? ‘The Captain acknowledged there was no 
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such law; but added, that if a man took only what was necessary 
to support his existence, he would not be considered guilty.— 
‘ With us,’ replied the Japanese, ‘ it is very different: our laws 
ordain that a man must sooner die of hunger than touchy without 
the consent of the owner, a single grain of rice which does not be- 
long to him.’ 

After they had been confined about three weeks, Golownin’s 
chest, the portmanteau of Messrs. Moor and Chlebnikoff, and 
some ’pundles, were brought to them. The first thought that oc- 
curred on the sight of these was the distressing ane that the Diana 
had fallen into the hands of the Japanese ; but they were soon re- 
lieved from their fears by learning that the articles had been landed 
from the ship before she left Kunashier; a piece of intelligence 
which revived the hope that their fate would not remain long un- 
known in Russia: of this they were in a few days more firmly con- 
vinced, when, on examination before the governor, he drew from 
his bosom a letter signed by Rikord and Rudakoff, two officers 
of the Diana, in which they acquainted Golownin with their in- 
tention of returning immediately to Okotzk. 

It would be tedious to repeat the numerous examinations and 
cross-questionings which the prisonérs underwent before the go- 
vernor who, they soon discovered, was fully informed of Lax- 
man’s visit, Resanoff’s embassy, and, above all, of the unauthorized 
proceedings of Chwostoff, to which it was but too evident they 
owed their captivity and all the ill treatment they had experienced. 
It appeared, indeed, that the Japanese were in possession of 
documents which very naturally led them to believe that the con- 
duct of this officer had been conformable to instructions received 
from the sovereign of Russia. Among other papers was pro- 
duced a copy of a proclamation, and a silver medal, which had 
been given by Chwostoff to the chief of a village in the bay of 
Aniwa ‘as a token of the Russian Emperor Alexander having 
taken possession of the island of Sagaleen, and placed its inhabi- 
tants under his gracious protection.’ 

At the end of fifty days Golownin and his comrades were taken 
out of their prison, bound with ropes, as before, and marched off 
for the capital of Matsmai, which they entered in procession, 
as they had done Chakodade, and, after being paraded through 
the streets, were finally lodged in cages similar to those they had 
left. Here they underwent .a multitude of examinations — 
the Bunyo or Viceroy, who was infinitely more minute aad i 
sitive than either the governor of Chakodade or Renedoe. 
He was mild, however, in his manner of questioning, spoke 
kindly to them, and seemed to feel for their unhappy situation, 
When Golownin told him that they had only two requests to 
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make, first, that they might be permitted to return to their own 
country, or if that could not be granted, to die, he desired the in- 
terpreter to say that ‘the Japanese were men and had hearts 
like othér people, and that they had no reason either to fear or 
despair ;’ he told them moreover, that they should have plenty 
of good provisions, and warm winter clothing together with bear- 
skins to sleep on; and, that if it should tum out that they were 
not in any way connected with the proceedings of Chwostoff, they 
should all be sent back to Russia. These were not empty pro- 
mises ; for they found that their provisions were infinitely supe- 
rior, both in quantity and quality, to what they had yet had; and 
so kind and attentive were all around them, that they ventured to 
ask for a window in the side wall of their jail to admit light and 
allow them to look out; this, however, was refused on the plea 
that the bleak north winds might injure their health : so careful in- 
deed were they in this respect, that a physician came twice a day 
to visit them, and if any thing ailed any of the party, he generally 
brought another with him. ‘Their condition continued to improve, 
and towards the end of the year the Bunyo condescended so far 
as to tell them that he believed they had no evil intentions in visit- 
ing the coasts of Japan, and that he had sent a statement of the 
case to the Emperor at Yeddo, which he hoped would procure 
an order for their release. 

The cords were now for the first time removed from their bodies, 
and their cages knocked down; the floor was laid with planks 
and covered with mats, so that they had a spacious room to walk 
in, and were at liberty to converse freely with each other. Their 
meals too were served up with neatness and decency. All these 
changes inspired them with lively hopes of soon regaining their 
liberty and returning to Russia, when the arrival of the governor 
of Kunaschier put an end to all their flattering dreams; and with 
the exception of being caged, their treatment, if not so cruel as 
at first, was at least marked with equal indifference and contempt. 
Their old enemy, it seems, had procured fresh documents which, 
in the minds of this jealous people, were supposed to implicate 
them, as well as the Russian government, in the proceedings of 
Chwostoff. It is perfectly astonishing how many trifling circum- 
stances, utterly unconnected either with Chwostoff or Golownin, 
were brought to bear on the supposed views of the Russian go- 
vernment against Japan. The visit of Captain Broughton to one 
of the Kurile islands was coupled with some insinuations of the 
Dutch at Nangasaki respecting the sinister intentions of the Eng- 
lish, and construed into a concerted plan with the Russians to 
extend their power in the east; the renegade Dutchmen, resident 
in Japan, having assured them that England, acting by sea, and 

Russie by land, had, for their ultimate object, to divide — and 
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Japan between them! This, they said, was corroborated by the 
recent appearance of an English frigate* in the bay of Nan- 





* This was the Phaeton, of whose imprudent visit we gave some accountin Number 
XII. p. 378. We learn, with deep regret, from recent information, that, for this act of 
indiscretion on the part of her commander, not only the innocent governor, but four 
other officers have since atoned with their lives, having been deemed criminal for the 
liberal supplies which they sent to the frigate, and for not having sunk her with the cau- 
non of the fort! Among this singular people, an officer accused of an offence, if guilty 
of the charge, awaits not the issue of a trial, but if he would leave behind him an honour- 
able name, becomes his own executioner ; and the unfortunate governor and his four 
coadjutors accordingly ripped up their bowels, which is esteemed the most honourable 
way of meeting death. Orders were issued at the same time to seize Englishmen 
wherever they were to be found; and so exasperated was the government of Japan 
against them on this account, that the interpreter told Golownin he had no doubt the 
crew of any English vessel arriving on the coast of Japan would be dealt with exactly 
as he and his companions had been. 

It appears, however, that they have not ventured to carry their threats into execution. 
We have now before us the journal of a very intelligent and enterprizing officer, Captain 
Gordon of the navy, who, in June 1818, entered the bay of Jeddo ig a little brig of 
sixty-five tons burden from Ochotzk. He was visited immediately by two oilicers whom, 
from their great gravity, he supposed to be of highrank. He told them he had’come 
merely to obtain permission to return to them with a cargo of goods for sale. They said 
he must unship the rudder and allow it, with all the arms and ammunition, to be taken 
on shore. The vessel was then surrounded by a circle of about twenty small boats, and 
beyond them, by another, of about sixty larger: guard and gun-boats, besides two or 
three junks mounting a number of guns. After these judicious precautions against force, 
two interpreters came on board, one speaking Dutch, the other knowing something of 
Russian, and both a little English. They inquired if the vessel belonged to the East 
India Company, if the English were friends with the Dutch, and if Captain Golownin 
was at Ochotzk. They asked after the king of Holland, the king of France, and Buona- 
parte. They knew the names and uses of the various nautical instruments, and said that 
the best of these and other articles were made in London. In a subsequent visit they 
told Captain Gordon, that permission could not be granted for his trading to Japan, as 
by their laws all foreign intercourse was interdicted except at Nangasaki, and there only 
allowed with the Dutch and Chinese, and that the governor desired they would take 
their departure the moment the wind was fair. Captain Gordon offered the interpreters 
some trifling present, but they were prohibited, they said, from accepting it. Every thing 
that had been taken on shore was carefully returned, and about thirty boats were sent to 
tow the vessel out of the bay. 

Captain Gordon speaks in high terms of the polite and affable conduct of the Japa- 
nese towards them and towards one another. The shores were crowded with spectators, 
and as soon as the guard boats had left them, not less than two thousand visitors came 
on board in succession, all eager to barter for trifles. [aving no sheep, and warm cloth- 
ing being necessary in the winter months, Captain Gordon thinks that our woollen 
cloths would be particularly acceptable to them ; and that with respect to cotton wool, 
piece goods, indigo and sugar, Bengal would be inadequate to the supply: he thinks 
also that the mineral riches of Japau would furnish more than sufficient returns for such 
immense demands. We differ with Captain Gordon altogether on this point; for 
although we deem it a very unfortunate, and indeed a very culpable omission on our 
part, not to have endeavoured to open a more. friendly intercourse with Japan, during 
the many years in which we had the entire command of the whole oriental archipelago ; 
we regret this, not so much because we lost the opportunity of extending our commerce, 
(for we believe the wants of this people are few, and their superfluous produce neither 
great nor valuable, ) as that we let slip the occasion of convincing this proud and jealous 
government that the few Dutchmen, on whom they were long accustomed to trample, 
are not the best specimen of Christian Europe, 

We cannot close this slight notice of Captain Gordon, without expressing our respect 
for his character, and our satisfaction with the whole of his conduct as exemplified in 
hig little narrative. ’ 
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gasaki, which, they added, could be for no other purpose than to 
examine the state of the harbour and fortifications, previous to 
the meditated attack, as she was observed to take soundings. 

By the month of March, however, the Russians were so far re- 
instated in the good opinion of the Bunyo that they had permis- 
sion to walk about the town, with a guard ; and in April they were 
released from their prison and removed to a private dwelling- 
house. They were far however from being easy with regard to 
the intentions of the court; the Bunyo had desired them to 
regard the Japanese as their brothers and countrymen ;_ which they 
construed into a hint that they must make up their minds to stay 
there, and banish every thought of Russia; and so powerfully did 
this impression operate, that they bound themselves by an oath to 
use every endeavour to escape; determined to perish rather than 
remain in Japan. Mr. Moor however declined entering into the 
confederacy. Something extraordinary had been observed in the 
conduct of this young man; at first he was the life of the com- 
pany ; but all at once he had become gloomy and reserved, ex- 
cept with the Japanese, in whose language he had made consi- 
derable progress. He assured them that all his relations resided 
in Germany; and he had previously informed Alexei of his design 
of entering the Japanese service as European interpreter: the 
Russians therefore considered him as a dangerous person, and de- 


termined to hasten the execution of their project which was to 


escape to the sea-shore, seize upon a boat, an 
coast of Tartary. 

By the end of April they had succeeded in burrowing the 
ground beneath the palisadoes; and, in the middle of the night, 
they crept out, one by one, leaving Alexei and Moor behind. 
Directing their course to the northward they ascended the hills, 
the summits of which were covered with snow. For eight nights 
they continued to wander through thickets or scramble among pre- 
cipitous rocks, in imminent danger at every step of falling down 
deep ravines. In these ravines they concealed themselves by day, 
marking, as well as they could, the direction of the sea-coast, to- 
wards which they bent their steps by night. At length they 
reached a village on the shore and found two boats, but they were 
hauled upon the beach, and they had not strength to launch them : 
they therefore passed on, and saw a boat afloat, with a tent near 
it. Being almost famished with hunger, one of the sailors thrust 
his hand into the tent hoping to find something eatable, but 
grasped the head of a person who was sleeping there. The man 
roared out, and the fugitives fearing that the noise would alarm 
the inhabitants, made the best of their way back to the hills. 

On the eighth day they observed that they were surrounded by 

soldiers, 
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soldiers, who came up to them very quietly, bound ‘their hands 
slightly behind their backs, and led them to a neighbouring house, 
where they were supplied with sacchi, boiled rice, radishes and 
tea. ‘They now discovered that, from the moment of their set- 
ting off, they had been regularly tracked every day, and all their 
motions watched by this party. Why they were not seized 
sooner Captain Golownin could not guess, unless it was that the 
Japanese feared that through desperation they might have slaia 
some of the troops, or committed suicide. ‘They were marched 
back to Matsmai and conducted to the castle. The Bunyo ex- 
pressed not the slightest displeasure, but merely asked Golownin 
what induced them to escape, and told them their plan was not 
only very ill-contrived, but also very wrong, as, had it succeeded, 
himself and many others must have answered for it with their 
lives. 

Moor had, in the interval, used all his endeavours to prejudice 
the Japanese against his companions ; but they had the satisfac- 
tion to hear from the viceroy that, all circumstances considered, 
his good opinion of them was not changed; notwithstanding 
which they were sent to a new prison, and Golownin and 
Chlebnikoff put into separate cages.. Here things went on much 
as usual till the month of February, in the second year of their 
confinement, when it was communicated to them as a profound 
secret, not to be made known until the arrival of a new bunyo, 
that it was decided at court to liberate them. The Russians, how- 
ever, had no great cause to felicitate themselves on this decision, 
as it was called, since every thing remained just as before; and 
they appear to have finally owed their deliverance tu the active 
and intelligent interference of a native whom Captain Rikord (to 
whose narrative we are now arrived) had seized on the coast the 
preceding year, and carried to Okotzk, whence he returned with 
him to Kunashier, about the middle of June. 

Our readers will recollect that Captain Golownin had been 
decoyed into the fort of Kunashier, and made prisoner with 
several of his crew. It is at this point that Captain Rikord, who 
was then second in command on board the sloop, takes up 
the interesting narrative, with which we shall now proceed. 

The officers of the Diana, perceiving through their telescopes 
what had happened on the beach, determined to stand closer 
in and attack the fort; but finding the water too shoal to admit 
of their coming near enough for their small pieces to take effect, 
and being fired at by the Japanese, they retired beyond the reach 
of their guns, and remained three days in the vain hope of learn- 
ing the fate of their companions. On the second day a baidar was 
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seen to put off from the shore, and to throw out a cask with a 
black pennant. A boat was manned to see what it might contain ; 
but the Japanese had attached a rope to it, by which it was im- 
perceptibly drawn back, in order to entice the Russian boat: on, 
and thus to get possession of her. 

It was now determined to put on shore, at the distant and de- 
serted village, the linen and other articles belonging to the detained 
officers and seamen, and to return to Okotzk to lay before the 
government an account of their proceedings. Immediately on 
their arrival Captain Rikord set off for Irkutzk with the intention 
of proceeding to Petersburgh. At Irkutzk he had the satisfac- 
tion to find that the governor had already dispatched an account of 
the unfortunate transaction to the capital; but Alexander was then 
engaged in more important matters, and had little leisure to think 
of Japan: orders, however, were dispatched for the Diana to re- 
turn in the succeeding year to Kunashier to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, the fate of Golownm and his unfortunate companions. 

Captain Rikord carried back with him a Japanese, of the 
name of Leonsaimo, who had been seized by Chowstoff, and six 
others who had suffered shipwreck on the coast of Kamschatka, 
in the hope of exchanging them for the seven Russians. On 
reaching Kunaschier bay, now named by them The Bay of De- 
ceit, the Russians perceived that a new battery of fourteen guns 
had been erected. Not a Japanese appeared ; all the buildings 
were covered with striped cloth; and the boats drawn up on the 
shore. As. Leonsaimo, in his six years captivity, had learned 
the Russian language, Captain Rikord dictated a short letter to 
the governor, stating his having brought back the Japanese, and 
requesting the restoration of his countrymen; but this artful 
man availed himself of the occasion to write his own story, in 
which it was supposed he had not rigidly adhered to the truth; 
for when Captain Rikord asked for the copy of what he had written, 
he put the paper in his mouth, and after chewing it, with a cun- 
ning and spiteful expression of countenance, swallowed the whole. 
The original letter was then sent by one of the Japanese, but on 
his landing, the batteries, for the first time, opened upon oe 
Diana. ‘This man returned no more. 

Three days after a second Japanese was dispatched with a me- 
morandum in the Russian language. He came back, saying that 
the governor would not receive the paper, and that the Kuriles 
had thrust him out of the castle by force. Nothing now remained 
but to dispatch Leonsaimo, who, by his own account, was a per- 
son of some importance among his countrymen. On the follow- 
ing day he returned, and taking Captain Rikord and Lieutenant 
Rudakoff into the cabin, said—‘ they are all dead!’ Struck with 
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horror at this account, the first impression was to attack the place 
and avenge the murder of their comrades; but wishing to be fully 
certified of the fact, Leonsaimo was sent once more to obtain 
from the commandant a written confirmation of his intelligence— 
but he never returned. 

Determined not to quit the bay in this state of uncertainty, the 
next step was to seize any vessel that might be either entering or 
going out of the harbour. On the second day they succeeded in 
capturing a baidar, the crew of which immediately jumped over- 
board and escaped. Next morning a large Japanese ship was 
seen steering towards the harbour. On being brought to, several 
of the crew threw themselves into the sea; some of them were 
picked up by the Diana’s boats, some swam ashore; and nine 
were drowned. 

The captain was conducted into the cabin of the Diana; his 
rich yellow dress, his sabre, and other circumstances, indicated 
that he was a person of some distinction. Having saluted Captain 
Rikord, with great frankness of manner, and seated himself on a 
chair, he said his name was T'akaytay-Kachi, that he was part-owner 
of several ships, and that ten belonged entirely to himself. On 
shewing him the letter written by Leonsaimo, he immediately ex- 
claimed, ‘ Captain Moor and five Russians are now in the city of 
Matsmai.’ ‘This was joyful intelligence; but the year being now 
too far advanced to remain on the coast, Captain Rikord deter- 
mined to return to Okotzk, taking with him the Japanese mer- 
chant. On intimating this intention, he replied, with a cool- 
ness that astonished them all,‘ Very well, I am ready ;’ and being 
told that he should remain with him (Rikord) while there, and be 
brought back the following year, he seemed to be perfectly re- 
conciled to his destiny. It was proposed to take four Japanese 
out of the vessel to attend on him, but he intreated that they 
might not be carried away, as he apprehended they would die 
of grief; he was however overruled, and four men were selected 
for this purpose. 

On board the ship was a Japanese lady who had been the in- 
separable companion of Takaytay-Kachi on his voyages: desirous 
of seeing the strangers, she was brought on board the Diana, but 
appeared timid and embarrassed. 


* On reaching the cabin door (says Captain Rikord) she wished to 
take off her straw shoes, but as there were neither mats nor carpets, I 
explained to her, by signs, that this singular mark of politeness might be 
dispensed with. On entering the cabin, she placed both hands on her 
head, with the palms outwards, and saluted us by bending her body 
very low. I conducted her to a chair, and Kachi requested her to sit 
down. Fortunately for this unexpected visitor, there was, on board our 
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vessel, a young and handsome woman, the wife of our surgeon’s mate. 
The Japanese lady seemed highly pleased, on being introduced to her, 
and they quickly formed an intimacy. Our countrywoman endea~ 
voured to entertain the foreigner with what the women of all countries 
delight in; she shewed her her trinkets. Our visitor behaved with all 
the ease of a woman of fashion; she examined the ornaments with great 
curiosity, and expressed her admiration by an agreeable smile. But 
the fair complexion of our countrywoman seemed most of all to attract 
her attention. She passed her hands over her face, as though she sus- 
pected it had been painted, and, with a smile, exclaimed “ yoee! yoee !” 
which signifies good. {1 observed, that our visitor was somewhat vain of 
ber new ornaments, and I held a looking-glass before her, that she 
might see how they became her, The Russian lady placed herself im- 
mediately behind her, in order to shew her the difference of their com- 
plexions. She immediately pushed the glass aside, and good humour- 
edly said “ varee! varee!” (not ). She herself might have been 
called handsome; her face was of the oval form, her features regular, 
and her little mouth, when open, disclosed a set of shining black lac- 
quered teeth. Her black eye-brows, which bad the appearance of hav- 
ing been penciled, overarched a pair of sparkling dark eyes, which 
were by no means deeply seated. Her hair was black, and rolled up 
im the form of a turban, without any ornament, except a few small tor- 
toise-shell combs. She was about the middle size, and elegantly 
formed. Her dress consisted of six wadded silk garments, similar to 
our night gowns; each fastened round the lower part of the waist by a 
separate band, and drawn close together from the girdle downwards, 
They were all of different colours, and the upper one was black. Her 
articulation was slow, and her voice soft. Her countenance was ex- 
pressive and interesting, and she was altogether calculated to make a 
very agreeable impression. She could not be more than eighteen. 
We entertained her with fine green tea and sweetmeats, of which she 
eat and drank moderately. On taking leave I made her some presents, 
with which she appeared to be very much pleased. I hinted to our 
countrywoman, that she should embrace her. When the Japanese ob- 
served what was intended, she ran into her arms, and kissed her with 
a smile.’—pp. 261—265. 

On the 11th September they left the bay and steered for 
Kamtschatka, where they fanded on the 1%th of the following 
month. The Japanese made himself exceedingly agreeable, set 
about learning the Russian language, and never once uttered a 
reproach on Captain Rikord, who had. been, however reluctantly, 
the cause of his misfortunes; he said he perceived the finger of 
God in what had happened, and only hoped he should be able to 
stand the cold climate of Kamtschatka. In short, the whole con- 
duct of this most interesting and worthy man was well calculated 
to command the attention and sympathy of the Russians of Kamt- 
schatka; and their kindness made a deep impression on his mind 
in favour of a people whom he had hitherto been taught to ere 
' achi 
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Kachi continued uil and. in good health until the middle 
of winter, when the death of two of his attendants greatly affected 
him—he became melancholy, complained of indisposition, and 
told the surgeon he was certain he should die; his real disorder, 
however, was ‘ the home sickness,’ which the preparations for de- 
parture speedily relieved. They arrived in Kunashier bay in June ; 
but not a living being made its ap ce along the whole line 
of coast. Kachi however wheal his two Japanese to carry a 
message to the governor of the island. Rikord asked him if he 
had directed them to bring back circumstantial information re- 
specting his countrymen, and if he would pledge himself for their 
return to the ship?—he replied simply in the negative, which a 
little startled Captain Rikord, who in a moment of heat said to 
the two Japanese, ‘ Then tell the governor from me, if he prevents 
your returning, and permits me to receive no information, I will 
carry your chief back to Okotzk, where some ships of war will 
this very year be fitted out, and armed men put on board them, to 
demand the liberation of the Russian prisoners. 1 will wait 
only three days for his answer.’—This message, thus hastily given, 
developed the noble and energetic character of this extraordmary 


* At these words Takaytay-Kachi changed countenance, but said, 
with much calmness,—‘ Commander of the Imperial Ship,” (he always 
addressed me thus on important occasions,) “ thou counselest rashly. 
Thy orders to the Governor of Kunashier seem to contain much, but, 
according to our laws, they contain little. In vain dost thou threaten 
to carry me to Okotzk. My men may be detained on shore ; but nei- 
ther two nor yet two thousand sailors can answer for me. Wherefore, 
I give thee previous notice, that it will not be in thy power to take me 
to Okotzk :—but of that hereafter. But, tell me, whether it be under 
these conditions only that my sailors are to be sent on shore?” 

* “ Yes,” said 1, “ as Commander of a ship of war, I cannot, under 
these circumstances, act otherwise.” 

* “ Well,” replied he; “allow me to give my sailors my last and 
most urgent instructions as to what they must communicate from me 
to the Governor of Kunashier, for now | will neither send the promised 
letter, nor any other written document.” 

* After this conversation, during which he sat, according to the Ja- 
panese custom, with his legs under him, he rose up, and addressed 
me very earnestly in the following terms :—“ Thou knowest enough of 
Japanese to understand all that I may say, in plain and easy words, to 
my sailors. I would not wish that thou shouldst have any ground to 
suspect me of hatching base designs.” He then sat down again, when 
his sailors approached him on their knees, and, hanging down their 
heads, listened with deep attention to his words. He then reminded 
them, circumstantially, of the day on which they were carried on board 
of the Diana ; of the manner in which they had been treated on = 
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the ship and in Kamtschatka; of their having inhabited the same house 

‘with me, and being carefully provided for ; of the death of their two 
countrymen and the Kurile, notwithstanding all the attention bestowed 
on them by the Russian physician ; and, finally, that the ship had has- 
tily returned to Japan on account of his own health. All this he directed 
them faithfully to relate, and concluded with the warmest commenda- 
tions of me, and earnest expressions of gratitude for the care which I 
had taken of him at sea and on land. He then sank into a deep silence, 
and prayed. Hereupon, he delivered to the sailor whom he most 
esteemed, his picture, to be conveyed to his wife; and his large sabre 
which he called his paternal sword, to be presented to his only son and 
heir. After the whole of this solemn ceremony was finished, he stood 
up, and with a frank and, indeed, a very cheerful expression of 
countenance, asked me for some brandy to treat his sailors at parting. 
He drank with them, and accompanied them on deck without giving 
them any further charge.—We then landed them, and they proceeded, 
without interruption, towards the fortress. 

* All that passed between Kachi and the sailors who were separated 
from him, together with the significant words—* It will not be in thy 
power to take me to Okotzk,” gave me much anxiety. The return of 
the sailors appeared to be very uncertain. J could retain their sick 
master as a hostage, but I could not prevent his rash speech from being 
realised. Whether I should put him ashore was a matter of difficult 
deliberation, and yet, all circumstances considered, that appeared to 
me the course likely to prove most beneficial to our imprisoned com- 
rades. In case he should not return, I resolved to proceed immediately 
to the fortress. I knew enough of Japanese to make myself understood, 
and I thought, if our companions were still alive, such a proceeding 
could not render their fate worse; while, in case they were dead, the 
whole affair, together with all my anxieties, would be speedily brought 
to a decision. I communicated my ideas to the senior of my officers, 
as it was necessary for the service to give him early information, in con- 
sequence of the execution of some duties remaining yet incomplete. 
As he concurred with me in opinion, I told Kachi, that he might go 
on shore as soon as he pleased, and that I would trust to his honour 
for his return. If he did not come again it would cost me my life. 

* “ T understand,” answered he. ‘ Thou darest not return to Okotzk 
without a written testimonial of the fate of thy countrymen; and, for 
my part, the slightest stain on my honour will be at the expense of my 
life. I thank you for the confidence placed in me; I had before re- 
solved not to go on shore on the same day with my sailors; that would 
not become me, according to our customs: but now, since thou hast 
no objection, I will go ashore early to-morrow.” 

‘« T will convey you thither myself,” answered I. ‘“ Then,” he ex- 
claimed, with transport, “ we are friends again! I will now tell thee 
what I meant by sending away my portrait and my paternal sword. 
But I must first confess, with that candour which I have invariably 
observed towards thee for the space of three hundred days, that I was 
much offended by thy message to the Governor of Kunashier. The 
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menace of sending ships of war here during the present year did not 
concern me, but.on hearing thy threat to convey me .to Okotzk, I 
believed that thou didst regard me to be as great an impostor as Go- 
rodsee (Leonsaimo)—I could, indeed, scarcely persuade myself that 
thy lips had uttered such an injury to my honour. For three hundred 
days thou hadst never spoken an unkind word to me; whilst I, owing 
to my fiery temperament, had frequently yielded to fits of passion 
without any cause. But, on this important occasion, anger overcame 
thy reason, and, in a moment, didst thou dispose me to become a cri- 
minal and a suicide. That a man of my rank should remain a prisoner 
in a foreign country is repugnant to our national honour: yet thou 
wouldest reduce me to that condition. I willingly accompanied thee to 
Kamtschatka; and my government was informed of that circumstance ; 
for I sent a message to Kunashier explaining thy reasons for visiting 
my ship. The sailors alone were compelled to accompany thee against 
their inclination. Thou wast the strongest party; but, though my 
person was in thy power, my life was not at thy disposal. I will now 
disclose to thee my secret design—I had resolved to commit suicide in 
case thy purpose remained unchanged! I therefore cut the central taft 
of hair from the crown of my head, (he shewed me the bald part from 
which the hair had been removed,) and laid it in the box which con- 
tained the portrait. This, according to our Japanese customs, signifies 
that he who sends his hair in this manner to his friends has died an 
honourable death ; that is to say, has ript open his bowels. His hair 
is then buried, with all the ceremonies which would be observed at the 
interment of his body. Thou callest me friend, and therefore I conceal 
nothing from thee. So great was my irritation that I would have killed 
both thee and the senior officer, for the mere satisfaction of afterwards 
communicating what I had done to thy ship’s crew.” 

‘ What a strange sense of honour according to European ideas! But 
the Japanese consider such conduct most magnanimous. The memory 
of the hero is preserved with respect, and the honour of the deed de- 
scends to his posterity. If, on the contrary, he should fail to act in this 
manner, his children are banished from the place of their birth. Yet I 
had lived in the same cabin with a man possessing these terrible ideas ; 
and had slept tranquilly near him, in the confidence of perfect security. 
While shocked by the discovery of the danger from which I had 
escaped, I could not help asking him why he would have so limited his 
vengeance, as it was in his power, by setting fire to the magazine, to 
destroy us all. ‘ No,” said he, “ what bravery would there have been 
in that? A coward alone would satiate his revenge in such a manner. 
Dost thou imagine that I would have killed thee in thy sleep, while I 
honoured thee as a valiant chief? No! I would have gone more 
openly to work.” ’” 


On the following day (for we must now hasten to a conclusion) 
Kachi was set on shore, where, by exhibiting a formal declaration 
which had been procured, by his advice, from the governor of 
Irkutzk, that the proceedings of Chwostoff were wholly — 
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rized; and bearing testimony to the good disposition which he 
found among the Russians towards Japan, he succeeded m ne- 
gociating the liberation of the captives with his tardy and cautious 
countrymen. 

On the 22d June Golownin and his companions in misfortune 
received letters from Captain Rikord ; and Alexei and one of the 
seamen were allowed to visit the ship and return; three days after 
which, namely, on the 16th August, they were finally set at 
liberty. All were elated with joy except Moor, whose face was 
frequently bathed in tears, and who uttered so many incoherent 
expressions, that the Japanese kept a strict watch over him, ap- 
prehensive that distress of mmd might tempt him to commit sui- 
cide. The kind attention bestowed by Captain Golownin on this 
unhappy young man, and the feeling manner in which he speaks 
of his conduct and situation, exhibit his character in a very ami- 
able point of view. 


* If (says he) I unfold his errors, it is not that I wish to dwell on the 
description of the horrors into which he plunged me and my unfortu- 
nate companions. No! may his example prove a warning to all young 
men whom fate may hereafter overwhelm with misfortunes such as we 
were doomed to endure. May itserve to convince them, that no wretch 
is visited by remorse so insufferable as he who renounces his faith and 
his country. If, like the unhappy Moor, whose history is as instructive 
as memorable, he has previously been a man of rectitude and extreme 
sensibility, how dreadful must be his torments when he returns to the 
paths of virtue, and looks back upon his past conduct. [ entreat the 
reader not to condemn this unfortunate officer :—if he accompanies me 
to the end of my Narrative, his indignation will be converted into pity, 
and hewill, perbaps, shed a tear over the sad memory of this poor mi- 
serable youth. —pp. 128, 129. 


On reaching the Diana at Chakodade, the officers eagerly 
thronged round their long-lost companions, but Moor remained 
motionless and apparently insensible to all that was passing. On 
their passage home, every thing was attempted to amuse his 
mind, but in vain. He neglected his dress, associated with the 
common sailors, or shut himself up in his own cabin. At Pe- 
tropawlowska, his old shipmate, Lieutenant Rudakoff, took him 
into his house and shewed him every attention—but all was in 
vain; he called himself a traitor and an outcast, wept aloud, and 
deprecated his unhappy fate. Golownin assured him that every 
one wished to bury in oblivion what had passed, and that young 
as he was, he would have many opportunities of atoning for the 
errors into which he had been driven by despair. This seemed 
to give him a temporary retum of spirits; but he seized the first 
favourable moment that presented itself, and shot himself — 
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the heart. His companions erected a monument over his grave, 
on which, with a feeling that does them honour, was inscribed 
the following epitaph— 
‘ Here rest the ashes of 
LIEUTENANT FEODOR MOOR, 
Who terminated his career in the harbour of Petropaulowska, on ° 
the 22d of November, 1813, 
In the Flower of his Age. 
In Japan 
He was abandoned by the Protecting-Spirit, which had hitherto 
been his Guide. 
Despair 
Precipitated him into Error ; 
But his faults were expiated by bitter Repentance and Death. 
From the Feeling Heart 
His Fate claims 
A Tear! 

Many very curious traits of character are developed in the 
course of Captain Golownin’s narrative, which shew no deficiency 
in strength of intellect, in generosity of sentiment, or benevolence 
of disposition among the Japanese : a jealous and despotic go- 
vernment however has done its utmost to repress every good feel- 
ing, and to reduce man to a mere machine, the movements of 
which are directed by prescriptive custom, and into which no 
additional wheels or springs are ever admitted, to give it new or 
increased powers of action. In this respect ‘the government of 
Japan closely resembles that of China. The people, however, ge- 
nerally speaking, have more energy of character than the Chinese. 

A third volume has been published in Captain Golownin’s 
name, under the title of ‘ Recollections of Japan.’ It should rather 
have been called Collections from Kempfer, ‘Thunberg, and the 
earlier voyagers: as such we do not consider it worthy of further 
notice. 


Art. VI.—An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy. Vol. II. 
Containing Physical Astronomy. By Robert Woodhouse, 
A.M. F.R.S. Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
8vo. Cambridge, 1818. 

\ E are indebted to Newton for the science g* ay astro- 

nomy. Kepler, Galileo, Descartes, Horrox, Huygens, Hook, 

and others, had before his time indeed attempted to connect the 
motions of the celestial bodies with physical causes; some of them 
with considerable ingenuity ; but others, mixing together wild fancies 
and sober reasoning, excited only a temporary notice. Whatever 
traces they left, however, were almost entirely effaced by the mag- 
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nitude of Newton's discdveries; whose advances in this science 
were so great that even the additions which have been made within 
the century that has now nearly elapsed, since his death, may be 
considered as only adding a few links to the chain which he formed. 

Sixty years had passed away from the publication of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ before the exertions of mathematicians were directed in ex- 
tending what Newton had left. The memorable adjudication, in 
1740, of the prize to D. Bernouilli, Maclaurin, and Euler for their 
Essays on the Tides, may be considered as the commencement of 
the second class of improvements in physical astronomy. These 
have since been continued by a succession of distinguished men, 
and embodied in the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ of Laplace, to whom 
some of the most important advances in this science are due. 

It appears to be the object of the author of the work before us 
to enable the student to become familiar with all the principal dis- 
coveries in physical astronomy from that time to the present day: 
and, in our opinion, he has not laboured in vam. A person pos- 
sessed of the mathematical knowledge obtained by many of the 
students, who graduate each year bachelors of arts at Oxford and 
Cambridge, will readily master the contents of this volume, and 
when he has so done, he will feel himself competent not merely to 
understand, but to read with facility the ‘ Mécanique Céleste.’ 

Mr. Woodhouse commences his treatise with some historical no- 
tices, and intersperses many others as he proceeds. In this, we think, 
he has acted judiciously.* It has always appeared to us, that, for 
want of them, some of the first works on physical astronomy lose 
a considerable portion of their interest. ‘The illustrious author of 
the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ promised that, at the conclusion of his 
work, he would, in a distinct division, assign to each of the in- 
ventors in this science their respective improvements. It is now 
fifteen years since the fourth volume was published, and we are 
not aware that this promise has been fulfilled. ‘This is certainly 
to be regretted. ‘Fhat the name of Lagrange would make a very 
conspicuous figure in the ‘ Mécanique Céleste’ was uaturally to 
be expected ; and, under the circumstances of the case, it must 
appear more extraordinary, that in the new edition of the ‘ Mé- 
canique Analytique’ of Lagrange, the name of Laplace only once, 
we believe, occurs. 

Mr. Woodhouse, in his preface, gives a brief view of physical 





* We had, on a former occasion, received much pleasure from a similar mixture of 
mathematical history in another work of Mr. Woodhouse. We allude to his treatise on 
‘ Isoperimetrical Problems and the Calculus of Variations,’ published in 1810, In the 
part of mathematics belonging to isoperimetrical problems, the modern improvements 
have so far surpassed the first attempts, that these attempts would now scarcely deserve 
notice, were they not made interesting by a judicious detail of the difficulties and pro- 
gressive steps of the first discoverers. 
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astronomy as created and left by Newton. He connects it with 
the subsequent labours of the ‘ first set of Newton’s successors,’ as 
he calls them, of Clairaut, Euler, D’Alembert, T. Simpson, and 
Mayer. He does justice to the memory of our countryman, T. 
Simpson. The merits of this ingenious man have not been suffi- 
ciently remembered among us, and, in some publications we have 
seen, he appears to have been entirely overlooked, and the merit of 
extending the discoveries of Newton assigned exclusively to fo- 
reigners. It was therefore with much pleasure we read the follow- 
ing,— 

‘ The tracts of Thomas Simpson were published in 1754 (1757), and 
its author, in his own way, without (it would so seem) any help from 
his countrymen, or communication with foreigners, deduced the several 
lunar equations, and, rightly, the progression of the lunar apogee. 
With better opportunies he would have been, at the least, not inferior 
to any of the first set (as we have called them) of Newton’s successors. 
But Clairaut and D’Alembert had several advantages over him; they 
were distinguished members of a learned academy, in continual inter- 
course with men of science, ambitious, emulous of each other, and 
patronized, on account of their abilities, by the great. There was very 
little, if we may rely on his biographer, to stimulate or aid the efforts 
of our countryman. From an obscure station he was transferred to @ 
laborious occupation, with little leisure, and that melancholic, or made 
less by the influence of bad habits.’ 

At the conclusion of his preface, Mr. Woodhouse observes, that 
‘ the mode by which gravity causes its effects is beside the scope 
of the physical astronomer.’ 

‘ It is, nevertheless,’ he continues, ‘ a circumstance extremely cu- 
rious that effects, such as are those of gravity, should be produced; 
that, apparently, so small a body as Mars, for instance, should be able 
sometimes to impede, and at other times to expedite the earth in its 
course. The more we reflect on this matter the more mysterious it 
appears. It is truly wonderful that planetary influence should exist, 
and that the ingenuity of man should have detected it. Astronomy 
reveals things scarcely inferior in interest to the mysteries of astrology. 
It does not indeed pretend to shew that the planets act on the fortunes 
of men, but it explains after what manner and according to what laws 
they act on each other.’ 


We are here tempted to add a remark or two. This mysterious 
power of gravity, emanating from the source of all power and in- 
cessantly acting, furnishes us with an impressive illustration of a 
never-failing Providence. Each particle of matter, every instant 
shares in the superintending power of the Great Being who wills 
that the system of the world shall be upheld by the principle of 
universal attraction. By whatever agency he has ordained the 
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operations and laws of gravity to be executed, we cannot but ulti- 
mately refer them to his immediate care. 

Men, in general, know nothing of this interesting power. They 
consider the sun as dispeusing merely light and heat. They per- 
ceive that our earth, without its benign influence, would be a dark 
lump of matter, barren and desolate. Few know that, besides the 
effects of light and heat, we derive from the sun another source of 
preservation. Solar gravity is as essential to our welfare as light 
and heat. The effects of the latter, indeed, we feel instanta- 
neously, but the former is not perceptible by our senses. It si- 
lently and incessantly operates in preserving to us all that gladdens 
our existence here. Nor would its suspension be immediately 
observed. It might for weeks cease* to act without being noticed 
by the mass of mankind. But a continued suspension would ine- 
vitably be followed by a complete annihilation of the human race, 
and that under circumstances the most deplorable that the mind of 
man can imagine. 

Mr. Woodhouse in the first chapter deduces the differential 
equations of motion caused by the action of accelerating and centri- 
petal forces. Here and in a few of the following chapters he uses 
the illustrations afforded by geometrical figures; this, although not 
necessary, must be advantageous to the student ; it serves to con- 
nect, as it were, the learning he brings with him from the ‘ Prin- 
cipia’ of Newton with that which he is to attain by studying 
this and other treatises on physical astronomy. We would wish 
the ‘ Principia’ to be always made the ground-work on which this 
science is to be built. 

It has been objected to the modern application of mathematics 
to physics that the want of seeing every distinct step renders it much 
inferior to processes by geometrical reasoning and geometrical 
schemes. ‘This is not just. ‘The art of analysis has been so 
improved, that we can use it with unerring certainty to deduce con- 
clusions dependent upon so many steps that the mind could not 
possibly embrace them in the manner it embraces the steps of geo- 
metrical reasoning. If we object to this, as well might we object 
to the machine of the mechanist, that produces with speed and un- 
erring exactness the most difficult work, because each part is not 
successively subjected to the inspection of the eye and the slow 
operation of the hand. Newton, than whom no one knew better 





* It may not be uninteresting to consider the result of calculation respecting the 
effect of a suspension of solur gravity for a few months. Suppose this suspension to 
commence in the height of our summer, and to Jast for three months only ; the effect 
would be to make our year about thirty times as long as at present. The first apparent 
effect would be to protract the duration of summer. During the actual suspension we 
might appear rather benefited ; but the resumed action of sular gravity would not 
temedy the mischief in store. The consequences of which nced not to be stated. 
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or extended farther the powers of analysis, preferred, it is true, to 
exhibit his investigations and conclusions in a geometric rather 
than in an analytic form: but the former is better adapted to the 
outlines of physical astronomy than the latter; and it was also better 
adapted to call the attention of the world to his great discoveries. 
When it was attempted to extend them, the resources of the analytic 
method were found absolutely necessary. Lagrange, speaking of 
his Mécanique Analytique,’ says, ‘ On ne trouvera point de figures 
dans cet ouvrage. Les méthodes que j’y expose ne demandent ni 
constructions, ni ralsounemens géométriques ou mécaniques, mais 
seulement des opérations algébraiques, assujéties @ une marche 
réguliére et uniforme.’ 

In this first chapter Mr. Woodhouse gives the differential equa- 
tions of motion relative to three rectangular co-ordinates, and also 
relative to the longitude, latitude, and projected radius vector. 
After which he remarks,— 

‘ If we were immediately to press forward to those most commodious 
and perfect forms, which the ingenuity and labour of mathematicians 
have given to the differential equations of motion, we should conduct 
the student, in the outset of his career, over too extended a field of 
apparently barren speculation. It is better to stop for a while and 
endeavour to collect some useful truths,’ 


In the 2d, Sd, and 4th chapters he investigates the consequences 
that follow from these equations when applied to two bodies acting 
on each other, and deduces the principal phenomena of the 
planetary system. ‘They appear to answer admirably the purpose 
for which the author doubtless intended them, to familiarise the 
student with the uses of fluxions in physical astronomy, and thus 
to prepare him for the more difficult computation of the effects of 
the perturbations. We have nothing particular to remark except 
that in page 37, it is said, ‘ 1 must now resume the three differen- 
tial equations which are,’ &c.; now we have not been able to find 
any previous statement of these equations, and therefore imagine 
that, by some oversight, the author omitted them. 

The fifth chapter prepares for the solution of the problem of 
the three bodies. It principally consists in the valuation of the 
ay force of one body on the motions of the other two. 

r. Woodhouse here deduces, with much perspicuity, the expres- 
sions of the perturbating forces by means of partial differential 
coefficients of a function of the distance, longitude, and latitude. 
This may, at first, appear to the reader an unnecessary refinement, 
and one that occasions difficulty and delay in his progress. But 
he will afterwards discover its importance. ‘ 

In the seventh chapter we find the commencement of the solu- 
tion of the problem of the three bodies. With reference to na- 
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ture, the approximate solution, (and this only is within our redch,) 
has two cases. One refers to the sun, moon and earth, and the 
problem to be resolved is the investigation of the motions of the 
moon, as seen from the earth. The other case refers to the sun 
and two planets, and the problem to be resolved is the investigation 
of the effects of the one ae on the motion of the other revolving 
about the sun. The perturbation of the motion of one planet by 
another is very small indeed, compared with the perturbation of 
the motions of the moon by the sun. The former can only be 
discovered by the exactest observations with the best instruments, 
or after the lapse of a long interval of time. But the perturba- 
tions of the motions of the moon are very considerable, and require 
to be expressed by many different equations, as they are called. 
Some of them were discovered in the infancy of astronomy, and 
long before any explanation of their causes could be given. On 
these accounts, we think, that Mr. Woodhouse has judiciously 
made the investigation of the lunar precede that of the planetary 
irregularities. 

It would exceed our limits to remark very diffusely on the steps 
by which Mr. Woodhouse proceeds. ‘They are of such a nature that 
they will enable the student to follow him with ease. 

The principal point in the investigations of Clairaut and of all 
subsequent authors is the integration of the equation, 

ee tu +e(yo)=0% - - (1) 
where ¢ (uv, v) designates a function of u and v, originating solely 
from the perturbating force: wu is the reciprocal of the moon’s 
distance from the earth, and v is the longitude of the moon, con- 
sidering for simplicity the orbit of the moon coincident with the 
ecliptic. 

Mr. Woodhouse follows Clairaut’s method, which is certainly 
best adapted to a student. For the interesting circumstances 
connected with Clairaut’s first attempts, we must refer to the 
volume itself. We shall only add a few brief observations. 

The integration of the above equation deprived of its last term, 





* Authors in general do not seem aware, that Euler had arrived at and integrated a 
similar equation, long before Clairaut commenced his investigations on the lunar theory. 
It occurs in Euler’s Essay on the Tides, section 77. The mode in which he integrates 
it is deserving of notice, as containing the germ of the method of making the constant 
arbitrary quantities vary. Perhaps a richer page cannot be found in the works of 
mathematicians than that of Euler here referred to. In it he first denotes the sine of an 
arc by sin. z. It also seems worthy of notice, that Euler avails himself of the inregra- 
tion of the equation dp+pZdz=S dz, in which Z and § are functions of :; which 
equation had been integrated by James Bernoulli not long after the publication of the 
* Principia.’ Thus the progress of physical astronomy was not impeded by the state 
of analysis. 

or 
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or the simple elliptic theory, gives, as is well known, «= xl +e 


cos. v), e being the eccentricity. By substituting this value of x, in 
¢ (u, v) of equation (1), we find that ¢ (wu, v) may be expressed by 
the form A cos.mv+Bcos.pv+ &c. This substitution being 
made, the integration of equation (1) is easily performed, except- 
ing the case of mor p=1. In that case the integration introduces 
arcs of circles, and the orbit resulting would be entirely different 
from the orbit of the moon. This difficulty must have soon occur- 


red to Clairaut, and he obviated it by assuming u= pe +e cos. cv) 


a form either suggested to him by the ninth section of the ‘ Prin- 
cipia,’ or by the actual motion of the lunar apogee. 

In consequence of this substitution, almost the next step fur- 
nished, as he conceived, a test of the Newtonian theory of gra- 
vity. The integrations of the resulting equation furnished a new 
value of u, which compared with the substituted value afforded an 
equation for determining c, and 1—c would express the mean mo- 
tion of the apogee, that of the moon being unity. To determine 
c, the coefficients of cos. cv are equated. Now it will easily appear 
by a reference to the coefficient of .cos.cv in the value of u de- 
duced from integration, that the tangential force does not enter 
into it, and that therefore it is precisely the same as if Clairaut 
had considered only the perturbating force in the direction of the 
radius vector, and consequently the result ought to be the same as 
Newton had before found from the consideration of a perturbating 
force in the direction of the radius vector only. The mean motion 
of the apsid appeared to be only half of that shewn by observa- 
tion. Mr. Woodhouse, after his account of the failure of Clai- 
raut, remarks— 

‘ This is a brief notice and description of that notorious error, which, 
on its first appearance, caused (if we may so express ourselves) so great 
a sensation in the mathematical world. In one of the most remarkable 
of the heavenly phenomena, the progressions of the aphelia of the 
planetary orbits, theory and calculation were erroneous to the amount 
of half the real quantity. So erroneous a defalcation seemed to por- 
tend to Newton's system, that fate which, not long before, Descartes’s 
had experienced.’—p. 147. 


But it appears to us that Clairaut rather precipitately called in 
question the accuracy of the Newtonian law of gravity. He, as we 
have observed above, could, from the nature of his process, find the 
same result only as Newton had found. Newton himself had not 
from thence deduced an argument against the accuracy of the law 
of gravity, although the difficulty must have appeared in full force 
to him. 

: 14 Clairaut’s 
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Clairaut’s method of treating the subject, however, had greatly 
the advantage over that of Newton, in affording an easy solution 
of the difficulty, one simple in the outline of the process, although 
tedious in the detail. The first approximate value of u, from the 
integration of equation (1), afforded among its terms one of the 
form A e cos.(v0—2 mv), or rather of the form A e cos.(2 v—2 mv 
—cv), in which the coefficient A was much greater than in any 
of other new terms, depending on the perturbating force. He 
might have remarked, that on this term principally depended 
the variation of the eccentricity of the lunar orbit. New- 
ton had shewn, Cor. 8. 9. Prop. 66. 1 Lib. Princip. how 
much the variation of the eccentricity and motion of the apogee 
were connected. Consequently Clairaut might, @ priori, have 
concluded, that the substitution of the value of u, containing this 
new term, in ¢(u, v), would sensibly affect the resulting motion of 
the apogee. He was fortunate, after having excited considerable 
notice, by the annunciation of the failure of the Newtonian law of 
gravity, to be the first to correct his own error. 

Mr. Woodhouse refers also to the methods used by D’ Alembert, 
Simpson, and Laplace. 

* Laplace, in his Mécanique Céleste, (tom. iii. pp. 191, &c.) although 
in the main he follows D’Alembert’s suggested method, yet follows it not 
so closely as Simpson has done. He first, on the assumption of the 
elliptical value of u, deduces the values of the coefficients of the terms 
of the differential equation, and expresses them by means of the quanti- 
ties, m, e, é, c, &e.’ 

It is not, we conceive, strictly correct to say that Simpson fo/- 
lowed D'Alembert’s ‘ suggested method.’ He states* himself that 
what he did was done in 1750, and he refers to an intimation at 
the conclusion of his Fluxions published in that year. D’Alem- 
bert’s ‘ suggested method’ appeared in 1754. We would wil- 
lingly give the priority to Simpson, but we are not certain that we 
should be justified in so doing. With respect to Laplace, however, 
the passage above is certainly incorrect; and we think Laplace 
himself, by the inaccuracy of his expression, contributed to lead 
our author into the mistake. It is not the elliptical value of wu that 
Laplace first assumes. He says indeed,+ ‘ Supposons que 8w soit 
la partie de u, due a la force perturbatrice,’ Xc. &c. 


1 
The valueof uthen becomes rua 1+ ecos.(cv—x)+&c t +3u. 


The former part of this value depends upon the perturbating 
force, as well as the latter, ?u. The quantities h, e, &c. are 
modified by the perturbating force, and c differs from unity on ac- 
count of the perturbating force. 


© Preface to his Tracts, 1757. + Mécanique Céleste, tom. iii. p, Th 
ie 
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The substitution of this value of u being made in the differential 
equation, equations are obtained for determining the respective 
terms of Su, by help of the constant arbitrary quantities m, e, &c. 
as determined by observation, as they actually exist, not as they 
would have existed, without the perturbating force of the sun. 
In fact, then, there is little difference between the outlines of 
the two methods of Simpson and Laplace; but there is the 
greatest difference in the finishing. Simpson only professed to 
mark outlines, and Laplace has, with exquisite skill, equally 
finished every part. 

In their method, by indeterminate coefficients, the student may 
not see clearly the connection between the constant arbitrary quan- 
tities of the elliptic theory, and the same quantities modified by the 
perturbating forces. The connection Hom appears in that adopted 
by Mr. Woodhouse. But the method of indeterminate coefficients 
is much to be preferred for a complete investigation of the lunar 
irregularities by help of the constant arbitrary quantities determined 
by observation. 

Several distinguished mathematicians have given investigations 
for determining the mean motion of the lunar apogee by consider- 
ing the mean centripetal force only, and considering the tangential 
force (or rather the force in the direction perpendicular to the 
radius vector) as producing no effect. ‘The intricate calculations 
that arise in the successive approximations for solving the differen- 
tial equations of the problem of the three bodies may have in 
some measure tended to perpetuate this error, by not affording 
a simple refutation. Dr. Matthew Stewart’s investigation of the 
mean motion of the lunar apsis has recently been referred to as 
exact, although only the mean disturbing centripetal force is 
considered. Had the periodic time of the moon been different 
from what it is, observation would have pointed out the error of 
his result. Had the moon revolved about the earth in one day, 
Dr. Stewart’s theorem would give the motion of the lunar apogee 
nearly twice as great as it would have been found by observation. 

As we are not aware, that the separate effects of the respective 
centripetal and tangential forces have been distinctly stated by any 
writer, we give them here; more particularly as Clairaut’s me- 
thod, which Mr. Woodhouse has judiciously followed, does not 
readily furnish them. 

er. time of themoon 1 
Let mae ~— mo Ae earth wm i3 nearly. Then, the mean mo- 
tion of the moon being unity, the effect of the centripetal force on 
135 


the mean motion of the lunar apsid= zm + ™ nearly. 
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The effect of the tangential force, or rather of the force perpen- 


dicular to the radius vector= "po m’ nearly. 
It is evident, that the smaller m is, the nearer the sum of these 


quantities approaches =m, the quantity found by Newton in the 


9th section of the Ist book of the Principia. 

In the 14th chapter, Mr. Woodhouse proceeds to the integra- 
tion of the differential equation expressing the relation between the 
mean longitude (time) and the true longitude, which equation is 
obtained by the substitution of the expression for the radius 
vector in the expression for dt. No particular difficulty occurs in 
this part. The author shews how by reversion of series the true 
longitude is determined in terms of the mean longitude. The 
sources of the principal equations are clearly pointed out. The 
origin of the apparent acceleration of the mean motion of the 
moon, that difficulty which had so long tormented mathematicians, 
is also shewn, as deduced by Laplace. This is afterwards more 
minutely considered. 

Mr. Woodhouse next shews the manner of computing the dis- 
turbances in the elliptical motions of a planet, occasioned by 
the action of another planet. 

The method adopted for the moon might at first be supposed 
readily applicable to the planets; and that nothing further would 
be necessary than to substitute in the differential equations the 
expression for the disturbing forces of the planet. But there are 
two circumstances that occasion a very considerable difference in the 
process. 

1. The effect of one planet disturbing the orbit of another is 
much smaller than that of the sun disturbing the motion of the 
moon. We are enabled therefore to proceed by a much shorter 
road to obtain the equations of longitude, and of the radius vector, 
than in the case of the moon. In the moon we first compute the 
radius vector in terms of the true longitude, then, by help of the 
radius vector already found, the mean longitude in terms of the 
true, and thence by reversion of series the true longitude in terms 
of the mean. Fora planet, we obtain at once }r= a function of 
the time, by help of the integration of a linear equation of exactly 
the same form as (1), and then ¢y is easily had. &r and 3» are va- 
riations arising from the perturbating forces. 

This is the method used by Laplace,* which, as given by him, 
may appear difficult to a student, but he will find in Mr. Wood- 





* Mécanique Céleste, chap. vi. 2 liv. 
house’s 
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house’s 16th chapter, an excellent simplification of Laplace’s me- 
thod of proceeding. 

2. The second circumstance is one, that at first occasioned con- 
siderable embarrassment in computing the perturbations of a planet's 
orbit. ‘The distance of the disturbing from the disturbed body is 
J/ r*—2rr cus.w + r*,rand r’ being the distances of the planets 
from the sun and w being the angle at the sun. It became there- 





fore necessary to expand (7*—@ rr’ cos. w + ry”? $s representing 
1, 3, &c. The expansion becomes of the form A+B cos. #+C 
cos. 2 a+, &c. Now in the case of the moon y ges Se. 

r sun's dist. 
and therefore the expansion may be made by help of the binomial 


theorem, the powers of a rapidly converging. But when += 


Venus distance . . 
pec ay ewe the convergency almost ceases, and the binomial 
theorem becomes of less value. Notwithstanding, however, the 
ingenuity exhibited by several mathematicians in developing this 


quantity, it was long considered necessary to be satisfied with the 


convergency of the powers of .. In fact the convergeucy of the 


series given by Laplace is not much greater. But another branch 
of mathematical science, apparently quite unconnected with our 
subject, has afforded a solution as convenient as can be desired. 
Defined integrals have of late been applied to many most in- 
teresting purposes, and here also they have been singularly useful. 
The difficulty of which we are speaking is reduced to find A and B 
1 
Vv 1—2 cos. o+¢* 
&c.where p is a fraction not differing much from unity. Now it is 
1 ‘d @ 
“=e JV 1—2¢ cos. w+ 9” 
the limits of the integral being w=o and w=x=the semicircum- 
ference, radius unity. The reduction to this defined integral is 
however only a step in our process, a step that was known to 
D’Alembert, and further, it was known to him, that this integral 
depended on the arcs of conic sections. But the most ingenious 
method of Lagrange by which he approximated to all integrals 


in the expansion of =A+B cos. 0+C cos.20+ 





easily shewn that A=the defined integral 


contained in the form did not then exist.* 


Va+bx*+cx* 
That method developes a computation for our defined integral as 
convenient as can be desired. 





* Vide Lacroix, Caloul diff. et intégr. tom. 2. 
For 
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For the detail of computation of the defined integral for A and 
also for B, we refer to Mr. Woodhouse, Chap. 18. For the 
case when r and 7’ are very nearly equal, as for Ceres disturbing 
Pallas, Mr. Woodhouse himself gave in the Piilosophical ‘Trans- 
actions for 1804, a method of computation derived from the same 
source, which furnishes all that can be wished for as to that case. 

Mr. Woodhouse enters minutely into details of calculations in 
the 18th Chapter and actually deduces that part of the variation 
of the earth’s longitude (3 v), dependent on the eccentricity, 
which arises from the perturbations of the Moon, Jupiter, Venus, 
and Mars. From the method of integration here adopted, by 
which 8 r is found, there arise certain terms such as M nt 
sin (nt+e—). ‘ Such terms as the above, existing in the value 
of the radius vector and Jongitude, would, by increasing with the 
time, materially alter the elements of the orbit.’ 

A similar circumstance occurred in the investigation of the 

lunar orbit, and the method of obviating it furnished, as we have 
seen, a ready determination of the mean motion of the lunar apsids. 
Terms like the above are got rid of by a process that enables 
us to compute the small variations (secular variations, as they are 
called) which take place in the eccentricities and places of the peri- 
helia, &c. and are only sensible after a long interval. Mr. 
Woodhouse briefly shews how this happens, and very properly 
reserves for a subsequent chapter the ivestigation of the secu- 
lar inequalities. ‘This interesting part of physical astronomy has 
been much improved since the first volume of the Mécanique 
Céleste was published, and Mr. Woodhouse has availed himself of 
the latest improvements. In a note at the conclusion of this 
chapter he remarks : , 
* The subject of the secular inequalities was treated of after the manner 
alluded to in the text, by Laplace in the Mém. Acad. 1785; and sub- 
sequently, with greater refinement of calculation, but much less perspi- 
cuity, in his Mécanique Céleste.’ 

The substance of this note is certainly exact, yet we have always 
admired this part of the Mécanique Céleste, and it appears to us 
that the author hasno where more successfully exerted his extraor- 
dinary mathematical powers. The subject is very abstruse, and his 
first method (that in the Mém. Acad.) does not appear to go to 
the bottom of it. In the method inserted in the Mécanique 
Céleste,* a long abstract investigation produces, in its application to 
physical astronomy, the most interesting results. A short account 
may explain it. Suppose y=X+tY+ Z+ &. - Oe CY) 

d'y 


to be the integral of aii 


+P+a Q=0 arising from successive 





* Tom. i. pp. 243, &c. : . 
approximations. 
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approximations. X, Y, Z, &c. are periodical functions of t, con- 
taining c, c’, Kc. (i) arbitrary quantities. In which also a is a very 
small quantity, and when a=0, y is expressed entirely by periodic 
functions. 

It is evident that if, by any modification of the quantities c, c’, 
&c. relative to the small quantity a, we can make the terms ¢Y + 
t* Z,&c. disappear, we shall have y= X, and y will thus be expressed 
by periodic functions, in which the (2) constants c, c’, &c. have un- 
dergone a small modification. 

Now Laplace shews, that if instead of t, in the above value of 
y, we substitute ¢—6, 6 being any constant quantity, the differen- 
tial equation will still be satistied, and thus z will appear to contain 
i+ | arbitrary quantities. This cannot be. But the equation y—=X 
+(t—6) Y+, &c. - - - (2%) will give the constant arbi- 
trary quantities c, c’, &c. in functions of 6. It necessarily follows, 
therefore, because there cannot be i+ | arbitrary quantities, that if 
these functions of § be substituted in the equation, 6 must disappear, 
and the equation resulting coincide with equation 1. From this 
consideration Laplace deduces from a 2. 

y dX\  (t—6)*/d*X 3 
y=X+(t-0(G)+ Ta (a) + 8 - - & 

X in equation (1) is a function of ¢ and c, c’, &c. and therefore in 
equation (2) must be a function of ¢ and of the modified values 
of c, c’, &c. but these latter are functions of 6. Hence X in equa- 
tion (3) is a function of ¢ and 6. Consequently if in this equation 
we make 6=¢ we shall have y—=X a periodic function of ¢. To 
do this it is necessary to deduce X in terms of ¢ and 6, and this 
will be done if we determine c, c’, &c. in functions of 6; after 
which it is only necessary to substitute ¢ for 6. The values of c, 
c’ as they exist in X, Y, &c. of equation (1) furnish the means 
of obtaining the new values functions of 6. We must refer to 
Laplace for the remainder of the process, which in itself furnishes 
great facilities for obtaining the new values of ¢, c’, Xc. 

On a first view it might be imagined that, abstracting from 
these secular inequalities, the other perturbations of all the planets 
would be obtained by a comparatively simple process, But in 
the case of Jupiter and Saturn attracting each other, a new diffi- 
culty occurs, not arising from the magnitude of these bodies 
when compared with the other planets in the system, but from a 
circumstance which appears, as far as we know, accidental ; and 
which is occasioned by the proportion that exists between the 
mean distances of Jupiter and Saturn from the sun. We call this 
an accidental circumstance, by which probably we only acknow- 
ledge our own ignorance. It is not likely that the relations be- 
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tween the respective distances of the planets from the sun should 
come under this description. 

Mr. Woodhouse has devoted a chapter to the consideration of 
the great equations of Jupiter and Saturn. 


‘It would seem then (he says) that the solution of the problem of the 
three bodies, for Venus, the earth and sun, would be virtually and in 
substance, the just solution, when Jupiter, Saturn, and the Sun should 
be the three bodies. 

‘ But here, as frequently in intricate investigations, it happens that 
general views and analogies are altogether fallacious. The theory of 
the perturbations of Jupiter and Saturn contains very distinct pecy- 
liarities. It differs, in certain respects, not only from that of the per- 
turbations of Venus and the earth, but from every other planetary 
theory. The only points of resemblance to it are to be found in the 
system of Jupiter's satellites.” 


Even before the publication of the ‘ Principia’ it was discovered 
by Flamstead that Saturn’s motion was retarded and Jupiter’s acce- 
lerated, by comparing their actual places with those deduced from 
the tables founded on the observations of Tycho Brahe. Nothing 
similar was observed with respect to the rest of the planets. 


‘ The retardation of Saturn’s mean motion, and the acceleration of 
Jupiter’s were first noted by Flamstead, who in 1682 observed a con- 
junction of these planets. Halley, the contemporary of Newton, found 
also the tables of Jupiter and Saturn to be incorrect. But the great 
founder of physical astronomy, whether he considered the anomalous 
phenomenon of Saturn’s retardation as not sufficiently ascertained, or 
whether he wanted leisure for the research, has no were adverted to 
that phenomenon. He certainly did not view it as forming an excep- 
tion to his system ; for in speaking of the perturbations of the planets, 
he merely says that the action of Jupiter is a thing not entirely to be 
passed over, “ actio quidem Jovis in Saturnum non omnino contem- 
nenda est.” On the subject of these two planets he does not notice 
that peculiarity of their theory, which for a time seemed to form an 
exception to his system, but which afterwards became one of its 
strongest confirmations. 

* But the mathematicians who succeeded Newton and followed his 
system, were greatly embarrassed with the retardation of Saturn’s mean 
motion. As a fact of observation it was anomalous; and theory, so far 
from exhibiting it as a result of calculation, gave a result directly oppo- 
site. For, in the year 1774, Lagrange, by means of a remarkable 
theorem, proved the invariability of the mean distances of the planets. 
If the mean distances remained the same, or were subject (as is the 
case) to periodical inequalities, the mean motions, if Newton’s theory 
were true, must be so also. They could admit neither of secular re- 
tardation nor acceleration. 

‘ The academy of sciences of Paris proposed as the subject of their 
prize for the year 1948, the theory of Jupiter and Saturn. This pro- 

duced 
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duced two fruitless, although in other respects excellent, disquisitions 
from Euler and Lagrange, which obtained the prize, but left the diffi- 
culty as they found it. The subsequent investigations of Laplace had 
better success.’ 


There appears a slight inaccuracy here—Lagrange’s Memoir 
might indeed be occasioned by the subject having been proposed 
by the academy: but it could not have been written much before 
1766, when it was published in the $d Vol. of the Turin Memoirs. 

It may seem rather singular that the non-existence of secular 
o—- should have been proved, before the existence of peri- 
odical equations sufficient for solving the difficulty were discovered. 
The expression for the value of 3 v (variation of the longitude) con- 
sisted of terms of the form P sin. (i’n't—int+a). Now the con- 
vergency of these terms depends on the value of P; when P is very 
small, such terms are rejected. P depends partly on the powers 
and products of the eccentricities and inclinations of the orbits. 
The tirst cultivators of this science imagined that they might neg- 
lect the terms involving the squares and cubes of these quantities. 
‘ Nous pouvons (says Euler in an ineffectual essay to explain the 
irregularities of Jupiter and Saturn) hardiment négliger les termes 
qui renferment le quarré et les plus hautes puissances de l’ec- 
centricité. They are the very terms, however, as we shall soon 
see, that require, in the theory of Jupiter and Saturn, particular 
consideration.’ 

How inconclusive this reasoning of Euler must be, will easily 
appear, if we consider the other quantities involved in P. Now 
P has a denominator—=(i'n'~in)*. ‘There is no immediate con- 
nection between the eccentricities and inclinations and this quan- 
tity, it is evident therefore that it may be so small as to counteract 
the smallness of the squares and cubes of the eccentricities, and 
therefore P may be of a magnitude not to be neglected. When 
P has a factor, products of three dimensions of the eccentricities 
and inclinations, then i’ ==5 andi==2. We are therefore to con- 
sider the value of (5n'—2n)*, now n’ representing the mean motion 
of Saturn and x that of Jupiter, these are nearly in the proportion 
of 2 to 5, consequently (5’—2n)* is a very small quantity, which 
on examination will be found to counteract the smallness of e° e*e’ 
-* e* ey* and e’y* and make’ P of a magnitude not to be neg- 
ected. 

It seems almost impossible but that this must have early oc- 
curred, and the only explanation that can be given why it was not 
sooner attended to, seems to be, that the labour of computation was 
too great to allow of its being undertaken till the non-existence 
of secular equations was satisfactorily proved. The effect ob- 
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served might have been partly from this cause and partly from a 
secular equation. The appearance of the latter, however, was 
occasioned only by the great length of the period in which ‘n't — int 
becomes equal to 360°. In one year 5n'—2n does not amount 
to quite 25° and thus the period exceeds 900 years. 
Mr. Woodhouse has computed, with much detail and great per- 
spicuity, the principal part of the great inequalities of Jupiter de- 
ending on the products of three dimensions of the eccentricities. 
his is all that could be expected according to the limits which 
he had prescribed to himself. The parts depending on the pro- 
ducts of three dimensions of the eccentricities and inclinations 
jointly, on the square of the perturbating force, (almost the only 
case with respect to the planets, in which it is necessary to con- 
sider it,) and on the products of five dimensions of the eccentricities 
and inclinations, have been given by Laplace. The computation 
of the last, ‘ pénible par son excessive longueur,’ was achieved by 
Burckhardt, to whom we owe the best tables of the moon. 


‘ The solution of the problem of three bodies, it is sometimes stated 
in the sweeping clauses of indolent generalisers, comprehends every case 
of lunar and planetary disturbances. How delusive such a statement is, 
may be understood from the preceding pages. The methods of solutions 
used in the lunar theory will not apply, without considerable modifica- 
tion, to the planetary; which modifications afount in some instances 
to the invention of new methods. Again, the methods which apply to 
some of the planets will not apply to all: if we use the same formule, 
to the same extent, for Jupiter and Saturn, which are sufficient for 
Mars and Jupiter, we shall be sure of being wrong; or rather there 
will be produced results so anomalous as to make Newton's theory ap- 
pear inadequate to the explanation of all the planetary phenomena. In 
fact, the natural complication, if we may so express ourselves, of the 
subject is such, that we cannot safely predict what cases are strictly 
similar, Each requires a separate examination, during which new me- 
thods are continually suggesting themselves. Analysis has been fur- 
nished, with some of its excellent formule, from the difference found 
to exist between the lunar and planetary theories. Although, there- 
fore, we have gone through the lunar and planetary theories, we are not 
warranted, by the experience of what has preceded, in supposing that 
the methods there used will strictly apply to the system of Jupiter and 
his satellites, or to that of Saturn and -his.’ 


This leads Mr. Woodhouse to the consideration of the theory 
of the satellites of Jupiter, which he has comprised in a short 
chapter. He has however given what is sufficient to enable us to 
form an adequate notion of the manner in which this subject has 
been treated by Laplace, to whom we owe the first tables of the 
satellites freed from empirical equations. 

The 21st and 22d chapters we consider as the most interesting 
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in the volume. The former contains the investigation of the pe- 
riodical and secular variations of the elements of the orbits consi- 
dered as elliptical. Mr. Woodhouse, from his plan, makes no par- 
ticular use of the formule he deduces with respect to the periodical 
variations, as they may be considered as already comprised in the 
method explained in the eighteenth chapter. Laplace indeed, in the 
eighth chapter of the second book, to which these of Mr. Wood- 
house may be considered as corresponding, deduces some in- 
teresting conclusions relative to these periodical variations ; but, 
in other respects, Mr. Woodhouse is here far preferable to La- 
place. The difference between these variations as they stand 
in the Mécanique Céleste, and in Mr. Woodhouse, is remarkable. 
In the former work, the variations of some of the elliptic elements 
are given by help of partial differential coefficients of a function 
(R) of the co-ordinates, taken with respect to the co-ordinates them- 
selves, and multiplied by functions of those co-ordinates. In that of 
Mr. Weodhouse adi the variations are given by partial differential 
co-efficients of the same function (R), but taken with respect to the 
elements themselves, and multiplied by functions of those ele- 
ments. 

Mr. Woodhouse has availed himself of the latest improvements 
in this science. Lagrange discovered a method of investigation by 
which all the variations of the elliptic elements so expressed may 
be deduced, and communicated it to the French Institution in 
1808; and we believe, on the same day, M. Laplace made a com- 
munication of another method, by which he had arrived at the same 
expressions somewhat more simply. This he has published in a 
supplement to the Mécanique Céleste. Mr. Woodhouse appears to 
have been very successful in the composition of these two chapters. 
In page 404 he has collected the different formule which he has de- 
duced, and which we strongly recommend to the attention of the 
reader, as well as the formula in page 416, containing the constant 
part of R, on which the secular variations chiefly depend. 

After shewing the numerical values of some of the secular vari- 
ations, Mr. Woodhouse refers to the variation of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, and shews its effect in producing the accelera- 
tions of the moon’s mean motion. The explanations of the phe- 
nomena of the apparent alterations of the moon’s mean motions, 
and of those of Jupiter and Saturn, are entirely due to Laplace, 
and are in themselves sufficient to preserve his well merited fame to 
the latest posterity. ‘The cause of the variation of the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn might easily have been conjectured, but the 
labour and skill required to verify that conjecture were great indeed. 
On the contrary, to conjecture the cause of the variation of the mo- 
tion of the moon required great penetration, but when conjectured 
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was easily verified. The moon’s mean motion, as moditied by the 
action of the sun, contains a term depending on the square of the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit; consequently a variation of the lat- 
ter must occasion an alteration in the former. The eccentricity of 
the earth’s orbit therefore being subject to a secular variation, the 
moon’s mean motion must be subject to one. But when we consi- 
der the minuteness of the effect of the eccentricity itself in modify- 
ing the mean motion of the moon, it would seem, at first, very un- 
likely that a trifling variation of it could produce any sensible effect. 
The effect of the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit on the mean motion 
of the moon, we believe, does not much exceed the four hundred 
thousandth part of the whole motion. How small then must be the 
effect of the minute changes that this eccentricity undergoes ! 
After computing the effect on the moon’s mean motion, and 
shewing its conformity to observation, Mr. Woodhouse remarks— 


‘ There is in this explanation of the phenomenon of the moon's accele- 
ration a strong proof of the truth of the law of gravity; and the proof is 
of the refined kind: for the perturbations of the planets are not com- 
municated immediately to the moon, but transmitted by means of the 
earth. The acceleration is, as it has been called, a reflected effect. The 
reflected effect, we may also further remark, is greater than the direct : 
in 2000 years the diminution of the eccentricity would not exceed 
3’ 7’: whereas in the same period the moon’s mean motion would be 
increased nearly by 1° 11’. 


Laplace having discovered the source of the apparent accelera- 
tion in the mean motion of the moon, immediately saw that secular 
equations of the perigee and nodes also existed; and these have 
been confirmed by a comparison of the ancient and modern obser- 
vations. Perhaps the commencement of chapter 21 might be a 
little simplified by considering the matter somewhat as follows. 
Supposing the planet moving in the ecliptic, the equations of the 
co-ordinates r (dist.) and v (the longitude) are 


rd*v + 2dr dv + . dR dt??=0 
r do 


2 P f dR = 

@r—rdv* + (4+ = ) di#=0 

where d R is introduced by the disturbing force. When the dis- 
turbing force is absent, these equations are integrated by multiply- 


ing the first by and the second by =, and adding the results, 


2 


from which a complete differential is obtained, so that in the pre- 
sent case we have 
rdv+dr mw. pw dR dR 
Sa Ett (eG tar) =0 
where a is the semi-axis major of the ellipse, when the disturbing 
force 
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force does not act. Now it is evident, if the part of this equation 

under the sign / be equal to the differential of the remainder of the 

first part, taken supposing a variable, we shall have 

r*dv* + dr? & & " i. P 

——— — — + +-=0, in which a is variable as well cvandr. And 

2dt , Se 

to determine da we have —* hg, head R, as R is a 
2a dv dr 

function of r and v. Hence da= —2@ 7", 

This is the celebrated formula by “tua itis proved that, regard- 
ing only the first power of the disturbing force, the greater axes of 
the orbits of the planets are subject to no secular variations. dR 
contains only periodical terms. ‘The invariability of the greater axes 
of the planetary orbits is one of the most interesting results that 
has been obtained in this science. As far as regards the first power 
of the disturbing force the proof is sufficiently easy. When we con- 
sider the second power, the process becomes very difficult, but it 
has been executed with great ability by M. Poisson.* Who will 
prove it generally? 

That the eccentricities of the orbits are also only subject to va- 
riations included within narrow limits, is another conclusion that 
has been deduced. ‘This is conceived to follow from an equation 
first discovered, we believe, by Laplace. This equation, given by 
Mr. Woodhouse, p. 460, is m/a e* +m! Va e* +m" Ja" e+ 
&c.=K, in which K is a constant quantity, and very small on ac- 
count of the magnitude of e¢, e’, e’, &c., and it is thence inferred 
that all the values of e, e’, &c. must always continue very small. But 
it is obvious that such reasoning cannot apply if one of the bodies, 
m', be much smaller than another m”, because it may require a 
great change in ¢’ to compensate for a small change in e”. This 
escaped the notice of several writers on physical astronomy. 
Lagrange first appears to have remarked it, and it has been recently 
noticed by Mr. Bowditch, in the fourth volume of the American 
Transactions. 

Lagrange states the objection very clearly : 


* Il suit de l& que si les excentricités des orbites qui appartiennent & 
des masses trés grandes sont une fois trés-petites, elles le seront tou- 
jours, ce qui est le cas de Jupiter et Saturne; mais celles qui ap- 
partiennent & des masses fort petites pourront croitre jusqu’a l’unité et 
au-dela, et on ne pourra déterminer leurs véritables limites que par I’in- 
tégration des équations différentielles, comme on le verra ci-aprés.’— 
Méc. Analytique, tom. ii. p. 147.+ 





* Journal de l’Ecole Polytech. tom. viii. 
t This great man only lived to complete a few more pages of his valuable worl. 
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If the solution of the problem of the three bodies be not yet 
complete in all its parts, if we cannot by approximations shew the 
places of the bodies of our system during an indefinite period, we 
can do that which, if it be well considered, must place this science 
among the first that do honour to the industry aud ingenuity of 
man—we can calculate the motions and predict with unerring cer- 
tainty the relative positions of these vast bodies for thousands of 
years to come—by applying the laws of matter and motion to the 
result of modern observation. ‘These laws we collect from a few 
simple phenomena principally terrestrial. With respect to the 
astronomical tables as belonging to the present age, nothing 
can be conceived more accurate than the results deduced from 
the most intricate calculations:—even the tables of the new 
planets have already arrived at a great degree of exactness. 
We may instance those for the planet Vesta. ‘The perturba- 
tions of this planet by Jupiter, Saturn and Mars have been com- 
puted by M. Daussy: the perturbations by the earth are too small 
to require notice. ‘Those by Mars only become sensible from 
the relation of the mean distances of Mars and Vesta; as the 
relation of the distances of Jupiter and Saturn produced the great 
equations of these planets. ‘The results of the great labour of M. 
Daussy were published in 1814. ‘Thirty different equations or 
corrections arising from the perturbations are required for deducing 
the longitude of the planet, some of them amounting to several 
minutes; yet such is their exactness, that in May, 1818, as we 
happen to know, the computed differed from tlte observed place 
by less than one minute. 

it is unnecessary to add any thing further to shew the estimation 
in which we hold Mr. Woodhouse’s work. We hope that the stu- 
dent will vot be deterred from entering on it by a notion that the 
books which he has been accustomed to read, at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, are not sufficient to enable him to become, readily, master 
of its contents; and that those who have not had the advantage of 
an university education will not suppose for a moment that the ele- 
mentary treatises on mechanics, and fluxions, in English, are not 
tully competent to assist them in understanding this volume. 

To the university student we would certainly recommend that he 
should defer the study of Mr. Woodhouse’s book till he has made 
himself acquainted with the ‘ Principia’ of Newton; if this be 
too much, he may, if he please, enter on it after he has mastered 
the doctrine of motion as given in Wood’s Principles of Me- 
chanics, and with whatever knowledge of fluxions he may have 
obtained from Vince’s or Dealtry’s treatises. He may, perhaps, 
suppose that it is required he should know the method of partial 
differences and the calculus of variations. We intreat him not to 

be 
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be frightened at mere sounds. Let him examine for himself. He 
will find that in the application of these branches of mathematics 
in Mr. Woodhouse’s book, he will have little more to do than to 
understand a simple notation. With regard to the calculus of 
variations, he will easily comprehend that if V be a function of 
a, b,e, x, y, 2, dx, dy, &c., and that any circumstances should 
make it necessary to find the fluxions of V arising from a and y 
having varied, it is convenieut, in order to distinguish the new from 
the former fluxions, to denote them by 6a, Sy; and if, in conse- 
quence of the variations of these quantities, e, x, and dx should 
also have changed, that their new differentials are to be expressed by 
be, 8x, 8dr. ‘The rules of the fluxional calculus obtain in finding 
the fluxions of V ; also @dx=déz, which is easily proved. ‘This con- 
tains almost all of the calculus of variations that is applied to 
physical astronomy. 

The notation of partial differences, all that is used by Mr. 
Woodhouse, is so easy that it almost explains itself. He refers, 
(but the reference is almost unnecessary,) for the explanation of the 
term ‘ partial differential co-eflicient,’ to bis Principles of Ana- 
lytical Calculation, published in 1803. The integration of equations 
to partial differences is indeed a difficult subject; but the knowledge 
of this is scarcely required even for reading the Mécanique Céleste. 
The integration of only two or three (we believe) equations of par- 
tial differences occur in that work; from none of which the studeut 
will find any difficulty in his progress. 

In giving this volume to the public, Mr. Woodhouse has preferred 
a new claim, we think, and that vo small one, to the gratitude of 
his country. We owe him much for his former works, and we trust 
that the estimation in which the present must be held will insure 
the production of another volume on those subjects which he has 
led us to hope will ‘ furnish matter for further speculations.’ 





Art. VII.—Eastern Sketches, in Verse. By Henry Gally Knight, 
Esq. Second Edition. 1819. London. pp. 207. 
ME: Gally Knight isa traveller as well as a poet; and seeking 

to combine utility with pleasure, he has employed his poetry 
as a vehicle for imparting to his readers whatever is most striking 
in the customs and manners of the countries which he has visited. 
His ¢ stories,’ he says, ‘ are not merely fables; they are intended 
to be portraits faithfully representing the features of the respec- 
tive countries in which the scene of each is laid.’ 

This plan, though perhaps attended with an increase of diffi- 
culty to the writer, is productive, we think, of considerable advan- 
tage to the reader. ‘The accuracy of an observant traveller, ro 
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the ardent imagination of the bard, are qualities of so distinct a 
nature, that, im general, the absence of the one is almost a 
proof that the other wiil not be found wanting. The reader, there- 
fore, who is disappointed in the poetry, may throw himself boldly 
on the instruction which it is intended to convey ; and with a fair 
chance of being entertained as well as informed, he, or his au- 
thor, must be singularly unfortunate if neither should take effect 
in the course of their acquaintance. 

Mr. Knight appears to us to have attained considerable success 
in both departments. The general tone of his poetry, and more 
especially the succinct and picturesque notices collected in the 
preface, (which is drawn up with singular neatness and elegance,) 
bear testimony to his merits as an observer of national manners; 
and, if we are not mistaken, he performed his travels at an age 
when discrimination and judgment could have derived but little 
assistance from experience. His Muse also, though not of that 
daring description which penetrates to the sources of our feelings, 
and rouses and hurries along our imagination at the very moment 
when most repudiated by our taste, has many attractions of the 
milder and more amiable kind. Her song gives no indications of a 
spirit disturbed by moody passions, or scarred and scathed by 
painful recollections, which take their gloomy tinge rather from 
conscience than from misfortune. When she deals with vice or 
suffering, with the wicked or the unhappy, the distressing images 
naturally raised by such pictures are pleasingly softened by the 
glimpses of a gentle and benevolent turn of mind, which, like the 
moon-beams in Abdallagh’s bower, (p. 3.) continually steal 
through the darker colouring, and produce an agreeable effect of 
contrast. 

The countries in which Mr. Knight has, respectively, laid the 
scenes of his ‘ manners-painting’ fables, are Syria, Greece and 
Arabia, all of which, as he justly remarks, are abundantly stored 
with objects that speak to the imagination, and are calculated to 
make up by their poetical fertility for that inherent liberty which 
the Muse, in confining herself to certain localities, has for a season 
voluntarily surrendered. ‘ The Muse,’ says our author, ‘ is, per- 
haps, never so much at her ease as when she sports in the regions 
of pure fancy; but in touching upon the countries of the east, truth 
and poetry may still be united.’ There is indeed a strength of 
genius capable of extracting honey from every weed—a power, of 
which the potent distillations effected by Mr. Crabbe’s minute and 
searching pen may be adduced as lively examples. But it is true, 
at the same time, that there is a line of beauty for the imagination 
no less than for the eye, and that class of common undistinguish- 
able objects, which lie confounded in the same plane, and do not 
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stand forward, as it were, to the senses, are no less unaccommo- 
dating in poetry than the straight, the formal, and the angular in 
painting or sculpture. The bard who < sits and thinks with his 
Muse’ on the banks of a Dutch canal must import his whole 
stock of imagery, and conceal the native poverty of the spot 
with exotic foliage; but to name Syria or Greece is to awaken 
the choicest and most agreeable ideas that nature, whether living 
or inanimate, is capable of suggesting. 
The opening of ‘ Ilderim,’ the first tale in the series, affords 
a favourable specimen of Mr. Knight’s poetical powers. He is 
describing the luxurious garden of Abdallagh, a dorian chief, re- 
siding at Balbec, the scene of his guilty, and as yet triumphant 
usurpation. 
‘ There eastern art display’d 
All that enchants beneath the burning sky; 
All that belongs to coolness or to shade ; 
Gay, brilliant hues, or such as soothe the eye 
Dazzled with light ; rich odours that supply 
The balmy spoil which wandering zephyrs bear ; 
Sounds that refresh with cooling melody : 
Yet, matchless Nature, in that scene so fair, 
Thine were the choicest gifts, though Art combin'’d them there. 
‘ The branching walnut, prodigal of green, 
The feather'd palm, the cypress dark and old, 
Tower'd there on high ; with myrtle woods between 
Or bowers of citron, that at once unfold 
Their flowers of silver, and their fruits of gold; 
Aloft its giant leaf Banana spread, 
Waving in air, like Mecca’s flag unroll’d, 
Or purple clusters woo’d from overhead, 
Or yellow cassia bloom’d, and spicy fragrance shed.’ 


We have not room (nor indeed is it necessary) to give the de- 
tails of the story, in which there is not much of novelty; but we 
will present our readers with another extract from it of consider- 
able force and beauty. We have marked one or two careless ex- 

ressions which might easily have been avoided. The passage 
is towards the close of the poem, where the ladies of Abdallagh’s 
seraglio, on the point of being murdered in pursuance of a precau- 
tionary order given by the tyrant to his Moorish slaves before the 
engagement in which he lost his life, are unexpectedly rescued by 
the hero (Ilderim) and his followers, who suddenly burst into the 
Harem by a secret way. 


* Their chieftain held the torch ; long aisles of gloom, 
Cautious, yet swift, they pierced ; ‘where reign’d around 
The silence and the chilness of the tomb— 
The cavern ends—but spiral steps they found, 
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That, flank’d by massive walls, ascending wound: 

“ Are ye prepared ?”—“ The destin’d scene is near.” 

Nor long ere, from above, a distant sound 

Confirm’d his words—with shrinking hearts they hear 
Faint cries of distant woe, and shrieks of female fear. 


* “ On,—or too late,”—from hapless Azza’s bower 
Arose the piercing clamour of distress — 
Assembled there, but in no festive hour, 

Throng’d all the harem’s pride and loveliness— 

Victims forewarn’d, that round their mistress press : 

Calm in despair the sister maids were seen, 

Doom’d like the others, but bewilder’d less— 

In prayer they knelt—with pale but constant mien, 
Majestic in their woe, and in their fears serene. 


‘ The doors are burst—the dark assassin train, 
Who scarcely gave the promis’d time for prayer, 
Advanced to strike !—An instant—and in vain 
The near assistance that the victors bear. 
Round the first victim’s wildly-streaming hair 
That savage hand its dusky grasp has twin’d: 
The lifted steel—oh ! moment of despair— 
When, bursting through the yawning wall behind, 
Rush’d in with furious shout, the aid by heav’n assign’d, 


‘ Amazement, panic, stay’d the lifted steel ; 

Short time had those to work their lord’s command, 
Who now themselves the stroke of carnage feel, 
Subdued, or ere they fought—the saviour band 
Let loose the furies of each armed hand, 
Hew’'d those who fled, and slaughter’d those who stood. 
Remorseless raged the just, unsparing brand— 
Death had his feast—but tasted other food 

Than stern Abdallagh meant, and drank of other blood.’ 


The name of Ali, the celebrated Pasha of Albania, introduced 
into the Grecian poem entitled ‘ Phrosyne,’ at once announces 
it to be founded on fact, and gives it a particular claim to our 
interest at a period when the crimes and intrigues of that ambi- 
tious chieftain ‘ less than a king, yet greater,’ have come under 
public notice. 

The story of the unfortunate Phrosyne,—whose name, be it 
remarked en passant, is not to be pronounced as if it were a frac- 
tion of the good old Greek appellation Exphrosyne, but with its 
penultima long,—may be told in few words. 

‘ Thron’d on a height above th’ Albanian lands, 
The Grecian city, Callirete stands :— 
Parent of hardy sons! who long withstood 
The rushing progress of the Othman flood ; 
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And still protected by their rocks, retain 
Blessings unknown to Grecians of the plain.’—p. 72. 

In this mountain-city, of apparent, though, as it proved in the 
sequel, of unreal security, flourished, in the virgin freshness of 
youth and innocence and beauty, the heroine of the tale. Demo, 
her betrothed lover, prepares, according to the annual custom of 
the Calliretians, for a distant voyage, which is to last through the 
summer; and on the eve of his departure, while Phrosyne, also 
according to custom, is engaged ‘ with the maidens that be her 
fellows’ m a dance meant to give a semblance of festivity to what 
is in fact a melancholy moment, the Pasha suddenly makes his 

pearance at the head of an army which he is leading home on 
the close of a bloody and successful expedition. He 1s thus de- 
scribed : 

* Ali with gracious mien, and specious art, 
That feign'd a virtue foreign to the heart, 
Smil’d on the crowd—for well he knew to win 
With angel looks, and hide the fiend within.— 
His snowy beard beneath his bosom fell, 
And prov’d the years his port dissembled well ; 
His eye shed mercy—and sis tranquil air 
Diffus’d around the peace he seem’d to share. 
But all was false—for all conceal’d within 
A heart by passion torn, and clogg’d with sin,— 
Relentless cruelty, and fitful rage, 
And savage lust amidst the frost of age.’—p. 85. 

The Pasha courteously commands the dance, which had been 
broken off on his approach, to be resumed, and Phrosyne, some- 
what, perhaps, too willingly for a young lady im her delicate 
situation, takes part in it with the success that might be expected. 

* A wild rebellion throbs in Ali’s breast, 
With pain conceal’d, and by no curb represt : 
Love is not his—to so accurst a flame 
’Twere impious e’er to give so fair a name ; 
His the fierce rush of passion’s lawless tide : 
With such a love the tyger woos his bride.’—p. 91. 


The ‘ Lord of Albania’ is not a man to fall in love to no pur- 
pose. He inquires with an air of careless indifference into Phro- 
syne’s circumstances, treasures the reply, as matter for a future 
plot, in his memory, expresses a warm and benevolent interest in 
the happiness of the young bride, and leaves the assembly much 
moved, and marvelling at so unwonted a display of kind and ge- 
nerous feelings. 

Demo now sets out on his voyage, and Phrosyne is left to 
while away the hours in doubtful surmises and tender anticipations 
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till his return ; and the town, bereft for a time of nearly all its 
male population, assumes a most dismal appearance. Time, how- 
ever, runs on, and the season of hope is rapidly advancing, when 
early one morning Phrosyne and her mother are alarmed by a 
violent knocking at the gate. It turns out to be a band of Alba- 
nians with a message from the Pasha, the purport of which is to 
demand Phrosyne for the tyrant’s harem. The consternation 
within may be easily conceived. ‘The frantic parent pours forth 
in vain all the passionate eloquence of grief for the protection of 
her ill-starred daughter. Even gold ceases to be a temptation 
when offered on the side of virtue. 


* Speed thee to Ali! tell him all we own, 
The fruit of years, shall fall before his throne. 
Return’d, Phrosyne’s sire shall haste to pour 
His gain at Ali’s feet—a golden store. 
This town, (for well I know, to save the maid, 
All Callirete’s race will lend their aid) 
This town its little wealth shall freely drain, 
And bring a ransom kings might not disdain, 
All shall be his—such gifts have oft inclin’d 
Our Turkish Lords to ponder and be kind: 
Oh! tell him this—and haply will he spare 
An only child, and earn a mother’s prayer.’—p. 119. 


The grant of a single hour, and only a single hour, is at length 
extorted from the brutal soldiery, for the silent mingling of hearts 
and tears preparatory to the most cruel of separations. This 
is almost exhausted, and the Albanians are clamorous for their 
prey, when despair suggests the only remaining way of escape : 
the trembling and broken-hearted maid herself prefers death from 
the hands of her surrounding companions and kindred, to the love 
of Ali, and the debasing pleasures of his harem. This dreadful 
sacrifice bemg completed with more than Spartan determination, 
the soldiers are informed that the damsel is on the point of joining 
them; the doors are thrown open; the lifeless body, concealed 
beneath a veil, is borne forward slowly in procession ;— 





‘ nor tear nor sigh 
Disturb’d the still and stern solemnity; 

The pride of conquest there with grief unites, 
And blends a triumph with fanereal rites ; 
Severe each look, and fortified each face— 
Mourners,—but mourners of a Spartan race !” 


The pale but lovely burthen is finally deposited at the feet 
of Ali’s banditti—the veil is withdrawn, and Helen, the fond and 


faithful friend of poor Phrosyne, closes the poem with these bitter 
words; 


» 


——— ‘ Now, 
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* Now, servants of a tyrant’s word, 
Now bear Phrosyne to Albania’s lord ; 
And tell Albania’s lord, that thus alone 
The Calliretian maids approach his throne 


. Alashtar,’ the Arabian tale, stands next in succession, and 
favourably as we feel towards its precursors, we are disposed to 
give it a decided preference over them, both in point of plan and 
of composition. The story turns on the passion of revenge, the 
indulgence of which is not, as in modern European cases, the 
result of a strong and malignant hatred working in a sullen 
bosom, and ever haunted by a consciousness of guilt, but springs 
from a generous, though passionate and savage determination to 
discharge what is deemed a sacred duty at every personal risk, 
and accompanied with a morbid and self-accusing impatience of 
every thing which delays the moment of execution. In the notes 
to this poem, Mr. Knight relates a curious instance of the sense 
which the Arabs entertain of their duties on this head. ‘ During 
our journey in the desert (he says) we were one day waiting under 
the shade of a rock, till the remainder of our party came up. 
When they arrived, we observed emotion and disorder in their 
countenances. We inquired the cause, and, after some hesitation, 
the Arabs expressed a hope that we should not think the worse of 
them for not having killed a servant of ours, who, it appeared, had 
given one of them a blow. ‘The Arab, whom he had struck, had 
been riding behind him on the same camel, and amusing himself 
with causing it to play tricks, to the discomfort of the European. 

Upon the principal personage, whose name gives a title to the 
poem, devolves, according to Arab practice, the bloody office of 
‘ doing to death’ Mohareb, the chief of a neighbouring tribe, who 
some time before had slain Alashtar’s brother. The scene is en- 
tirely confined to the desert, and the fond partiality with which the 
houseless Arab clings to his sandy and sultry home is happily de- 
scribed in the following lines, which, though in fact little more 
than an expansion of the same beautiful idea in Goldsmith’s ‘I'ra- 
veller, as applied to the ‘ Swiss,’ derive from their Arab dress a 
pleasing air of freshness and originality. 


* Children of Ishmael! a rugged home 

By fate is yours; but let the favour’d race, 

Through fertile meads and water’d groves who roam, 

Or flowery paths in groves of verdure trace, 

Declare if happiness depends on place. 

Can crystal rills or waving woods supply 

Sweet solace to the wretched, or the base? 

Alas! bright scenes are lost on sorrow’s eye, 
Careless of verdant shades, and streams that murmur by. 


As 
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As bounteously the dews of bliss descend 

On the lone Desert as on Tempe’s vale; 

True joys are of the soul—on mind depend, 

Nor influence own of scene or veering gale. 

The sons of Greece tell sorrow’s bitter tale 

Beside the rill, beneath the spreading tree; 

In citron groves the Grecian maids bewail ; 

While speeds o’er sands the Arab blest and free, 
And loves his native home—the home of Liberty.’ 


Alashtar is described in some stanzas of considerable strength 
and harmony; but we are better pleased with Zora, the hero’s sis- 
ter, a most amiable character, who is judiciously introduced to 
supply the place of an enamoured heroine, which modern practice 
has rendered almost indispensable in all tales, whether prose or 
verse, English or Arabian: 


* She, like Alashtar, mourn’d a brother slain, 
But Zora bade her sorrows seem to sleep; 
And, bent alone to sooth Alashtar’s pain, 
Smil'd in his presence, and withdrew to weep; 
And, when she saw the cloud of passion sweep 
Dark o’er his changeful brow, when rankling hate 
Drove to his heart the goading arrow deep, 
Fix’d at his side would Zora fondly wait, 

And press his burning cheek, and bid the storm abate ! 
Or when, in milder sorrow’s thoughtful gloom, 
Alashtar sate, absorb’d in waking dream ; 

Then Zora, bending o’er her Arab loom, 
Or spreading fruits to catch the sunny beam, 
Alone on maiden’s task intent would seem ; 
The while her eye would dart its cheerful ray ; 
Her voice would fall like ear-refreshing stream ; 
Artful, but innocent, her looks that play, 
And from himself at length the mourner steal away.’—p. 160. 


The chance arrival of the wounded Mohareb in Alashtar’s tent, 
—an incident which may be considered as far from improbable 
among ‘the wandering tribes of the desert,—affords a good op- 
portunity of displaying the characteristic virtues of the Arab. It 
will of course be anticipated that so deadly a feud, as that be- 
tween Alashtar and Mohareb, cannot be extinguished but by a 
mortal, meeting between the rival chiefs. They meet, in fact, 
towards the close of the third canto, in single combat, and fight 
with a proper degree of wrath and obstinacy. We ought, perhaps, 
to call Mr. Knight to account for the somewhat equivocal circum- 
stance of his combatants being lost for a time in the dust raised 
by their own struggle; but such is our gratitude to him for having 
dispersed the cloud previous to the catastrophe, and refrained 
from 
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from dissolving his hero in aqua-fortis, or stowing him away in 
a quicksand, that we are inclined to allow all due consideration to 
(what our great lexicographer calls) the ‘ sabulous nature’ of the 
scene. 

But while we deal thus gently with our author in one par- 
ticular point, and confer upon him that portion of commendation 
which we think he has fairly merited, we must not conceal our 
observation of some defects, to which we attach the more im- 
portance as they tend to affect the general tone of his composition, 
and may, perhaps, be less willingly tolerated, as they appear 
most capable of correction in that modest unassuming style of 
poetry which he has chosen to adopt. We think, for instance, 
that Mr. Knight is sometimes too easily contented with the first 
expression that comes to hand; as well as too prone to take up 
metaphorical forms of speech, which though hacknied and worn 
down by frequent use, are, originally, of too strong a cast to admit 
of being employed on light occasions. ‘The Muse would be too 
much indulged, if, with a free range over the whole region of me- 
taphors, she were not compelled, as the condition of that liberty, 
to employ them with the most scrupulous propriety. 

Mr. Knight must also pardon us if we suspect him of giving 
way occasionally to a little secret weakness in favour of pretti- 
nesses, such as ‘ in the east display’d, shone warning blushes’— 
‘ kind as morning’s tear,—to say nothing of a ‘ dread illumina- 
tion’ to be mistaken, by inattentive observers, for ‘ an extension of 
the starry sphere. ‘The frequent inversion of the verb and sub- 
stantive may be traced, we suspect, to the same cause. 

We could wish that Mr. Knight had been as attentive in mark- 
ing the shades of difference between individuals of the same 
moral class, as he has been careful to seize the less delicate dis- 
tinctions of national peculiarity. Abdallagh and Iiderim, Azza and 
Elmyra, Mohareb and Alashtar, when considered with respect to 
each other, have, in our opinion, too many qualities In common 
to allow of standing out respectively with that degree of boldness 
which is necessary for the arresting and enchaining of the atten- 
tion. It may be objected that in less refined stages of society, al- 
though the simple passions and dispositions may be more strongly 
pronounced, and the difference, for example, between the brave 
and the timid, the impetuous and the gentle, more striking, yet 
nicer varieties of character calculated to distinguish different indi- 
viduals of the same general class are hardly to be found. In fact, 
wherever the modes of life are simple, and the prevailing ideas 
less intricate, the human character is at one and the same 
time both less controuled and less modified, and consequently, 
more prominent in its grand divisions, and less various in the 
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smaller ones. Our author is welcome to the full advantage of this 
metaphysical defence ; but we shall nevertheless continue to re- 
gret the want observable in several parts of his volume, of that 
particular sort of sustained discrimination, which we have just 
pointed out, as we are convinced that it involves one of the prin- 
cipal means of exciting pathetic feelings, and attaching interest to 
fictitious circumstances. 








Arr. VIII.— Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Charac- 
ters. By William Hazlitt. London. svo. pp. 439. 


pHs writer ‘ cloys with a sameness.’ He might have owned of, 

nearly, all his volume what he owns of one leaf; that ‘ it is 
strange, but not new; and that he has said it all before.’—It is sel- 
dom, however, that something may not be learned by observing 
the insects of the moral world as well as those of the animal king- 
dom, and it is fortunate that they are tempted to exhibit them- 
selves. It would be worth any money to our farmers if the turnip 
fly would shew itself before it settled on the plant; or to the in- 
habitants of either India, if the white ants would make their at- 
tacks without covered ways. Happily our author has no relation 
to either of those families; the sphinr atropos, or death’s head 
hawk-moth, a less powerful creature, bears some resemblance to 
him. Its favourite object is, always, the plunder of a hive, and 
its sole safeguards in accomplishing its purpose are its startling 
appearance and disagreeable noise. ‘This process of attack is evi- 
dently imitated in the alarming accouut which the author gives of 
the properties of the genus to which it is his boast to belong. 

* To be a true Jacobin a man must be a good hater ; but this is the 
most difficult and the least amiable of all the virtues; the most trying 
and the most thankless of all tasks. The love of liberty consists in the 
hatred of tyrants. The true Jacobin hates the enemies of liberty as they 
hate liberty, with all his strength and with all his might, and with all 
his heart and with all his soul. His memory is as long and his will as 
strong as theirs, though his hands are shorter; he never forgets or for- 
gives an injury done to the people, for tyrants never forget or forgive 
one done to themselves. There is no love lost between them. He does 
not leave them the sole benefit of their old motto, odia in longum jaciens 
que reconderet auctaque promeret. He makes neither peace nor truce 
with them. His hatred of wrong only ceases with the wrong. The sense 
of it, and the barefaced assumption of the right to inflict it, deprives 
him of his rest. It stagnates in his blood—it loads his heart with aspics 
tongues deadly to venal pens. It settles on his brain—it puts him be- 
side himself.’—p. 167. 

This display seems to us to be sufficiently hideous to drive 
from him even the kindred swarms that, like himself, are on the 
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wing for mischief. If indeed there was any bond of union amongst 
these bad things they would threaten us with serious calamities; 
but a wise providence limits them to paltry mischief, by introduc- 
ing amongst them a confusion of evil purposes. This is felt, and 
bitterly felt, by Mr. Hazlitt. Franklin said that he met persons in 
the world whom he conceived to be already placed in a state of 
damnation.* Dante mingled with the infernal crew the spirits of 
some whose bodies still walked the earth; and there is a convulsive 
agony in the view which this writer takes of the peaceful security 
of those whom he would pull down, and of the dissolute aban- 
donmeut of those from whom alone he can hope for alliance, 
which might induce a belief that the fiction of the poet, and the 
fancy of the philosopher have some foundation in reality.+ 

We believe that since we last noticed Mr. Hazlitt, he has ma- 
nifested great wrath against us; and, as we are not conscious of 
any growing desire to conceal the unqualified detestation which 
we have always entertained, and which we still entertain, for the 
spirit which pervades his volumes, it is probable that the quick- 
silver of his feelings will stand as much above temperate after he 
shall have read these pages, as before. How this may be we are 
not very solicitous to know: we mention his indignation for the pur- 
pose only of pointing out, with more effect, the ludicrous egotism 
which has driven this forlorn drudge of the Examiner into a belief 
that it is his prerogative to abuse whom he will, and the privilege 
of all the world to submit in silence: he lays claim to an autocracy 
of malediction. His delusion upon this point is the nearest ap- 
proach which we have observed, amongst persons who go at 
large, to the straw crowns and sceptres of Moorfields. There are 
few characters in England of distinguished eminence whom he 
has not slandered; and yet he is thrown into a transport of fury 
if he is told that he is wrong; if he is reasoned with, laughed at, 
or reminded of what he is doing and of whathe is. We are unable 
to account for this hallucination in any other way than by sup- 
posing that Mr. Hunt, who revived the Institution of King Ar- 
thur’s Round Table, and who seems, at length, to have fought 
his way to the undisturbed possession of the Throne of Cockney, 
has erected the ward of Billinsgate into a sort of county pala- 
tine, for this his ‘ chivalrous’ squire; and that the ceremony of in- 
vestiture has turned the new dignitary’s brains. Some instances 
of the freaks to which we have alluded will be found in our re- 
view of the Round Table.t 

We thought, at one time, of forming a complete list of those 
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whom Mr. Hazlitt has traduced; but we soon found that an illas- 
tration of it would exceed the limits which we must assign to 
these remarks. The following names occur to us at once: Pitt, 
Fox, Burke, the Marquis Wellesley, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Eldon, Lord Liverpool, Mr. Canning, and all other minis- 
ters of course; Mr. Wilberforce, Dr. Paley, Mr. Malthus, Mr. 
Wordsworth, Mr. Southey, Mr. Coleridge. ‘That we may not be 
accused of doing him any injustice, we must add the list of those 
on whom he bestows his admiration. It will not take up much 
room, and comprizes, we believe, only Buonaparte, ‘ the very god,’ 
Mr. Hazlitt says, ‘ of his idolatry,’ Murat, Mr. Cobbett, Mr. John 
Hunt, Mr. Leigh Hunt, and one other whom we should wish to 
see in more respectable company. For the general complexion of 
this man’s slander we must refer again to our review of the Round 
Table; but we will here add a few instances to those before ad- 
duced. The subject of the first extract is the kind-hearted and 
venerable Paley; for Mr. Hazlitt, as we know, wars with the 
dead.— Listen !— 

‘ This same shuffling divine is the same Dr. Paley who afterwards 
employed the whole of his life, and the whole of his moderate second- 
hand abilities in tampering with religion, morality, and politics—in 
trimming between his convenience and his conscience—in crawling be- 
tween heaven and earth and trying to cajole both.’—p. 298. 

The subject of the second is He, who was the first to con- 
found the armies of Buonaparte;—who rid Spain and Portugal 
of their devouring enemies ;—who led the English forces across the 
Pyrenees ;—who marched them in triumph into Paris ;—who fet- 
tered the ‘I'yrant;—who saved the world at Waterloo.—Listen 
again! 

* We are glad the’ Duke is not an Englishman. Let no country go 
about to enslave another with impunity: for out of the very dregs of 
rottenness and debasement will arise a low creeping fog of servility—a 
stench of corruption to choak the life of liberty wherever it comes—a 
race of fortune hunting, dastard, busy, hungry, heartless slaves and 
blood suckers, eager to fawn upon power and trample upon weakness, 
with no other pretensions than want of principle, and a hatred of those 
who possess what they want. Ireland has given us Castlereagh, Wel- 
lington, Burke :—is she not even with us? Ireland, last of the nations, 
fepose in peace upon thy green western: wave. Thou and the world 
are quits.'—p. 182. 

When Mr. Hazlitt can no longer find individuals on whom he 
may lavish. the language of his palatinate, he bespatters parties 
and professions. 

‘ A Tory is not a man, but a beast. He is styed in his prejudices— 
he wallows in the mire of his senses—he cannot get beyond the trough 
of his sordid appetites, whether it is of gold or wood. Truth and false- 
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‘hood are to him something to buy and sell: principle and conscience 
something to eat and drink. He tramples on the plea of humanity, and 
lives like a caterpillar on the decay of public good. Beast as he is, he 
knows,’ &c.—p.,.xxvi. 

‘ A Whig is properly what is called a Trimmer—that is, a coward to 
both sides of the question; who dare not be a knave nor an honest 
man ; but isa sort of whiffling, shuffling, cunning, silly, contemptible, 
unmeaning negation of the two.” ‘ He stickles for the letter of the con- 
stitution with the affectation of a prude, and abandons its principles 
with the effrontery of a prostitute. —p. xxxiii. xxxiv. 


Of the abstract character of a lawyer he says, 


* His soul is in his fee. His understanding is upon the town.’ ‘ He 
will not swear to an untruth to get himself hanged, but he will assert 
it roundly by the hour together to hang other persons——if he finds it 
ph his retainer.’ 

* What a tool in the hands of a minister is a whole profession habitu- 
ally callous to the distinctions of right and wrong, but perfectly alive to 
their own interest; with just Ingenuity enough to be able to trump up 
some fib or sophistry for or against any measure, and with just understand- 
ing enough to see no more of the real nature or consequences of any 
measure than suits their own or their employers convenience.’—pp. 
151, 152. : 

In the midst of these effusions we conféss we were surprized, 
notwithstanding our previous experience, at the sight of the fol- 
lowing veracious assertion. ‘ We do not wish to say any thing 
tlliberal of any profession or set We, men in the abstract.—p. 153. 
Truth is represented naked. Her antagonist resembles her so 
far, at least, that she too is sometimes barefaced. 

“Man,” says Mr. Hazlitt, (and it must be allowed, that he is 
a Competent witness as to the taste and propensities of one indi- 
vidual of the species,) ‘ is a toad-eating animal.’ 

Any of our readers who will bear in mind this charitable defi- 
nition, and what the author has in other places said of Burke, 
may, by turning to p. 361. of these valuable essays, amuse them- 
selves by an instance of that uniformity of thought, which, as 
Butler remarks, ‘we may always expect to meet with in the 
compositions of the same author, when he writes with simplicity 
and in earnest.’ They will there find a long and laboured eulogy 
on Burke, in which it is made one of the chief articles of praise, 
that ‘ he thought nobly of his fellows.’ 

The character of Murat is another instance of the same since- 
rity of heart, and clearness of spirit. ‘ Murat was senseless enough 
to believe that he, who had been made a king by Buonaparte, 
would be cordially received in the list of kings by those who 
were so by divine right: and he was base enough to turn against 
his benefactor, his country aud the human race: but in himself, 
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he appears to have been a gallant, generous, and heroic-minded 
man.’—p. 175. 

That so misty a brain should be disturbed by spectres, is not 
to be wondered at: and there is one which seems to torment our 
author to a degree, that must make his bitterest enemies pity 
him. Poor Tom never saw the foul fiend in so many or such 
fearful shapes. Some of our readers may be learned in demon- 
ology, and for their sakes we insert the most striking descrip~ 
tions given by Mr. Hazlitt, of his Phantom, which he calls 
‘ Legitimacy.’ It is ‘an ugly spider-—‘ a new Jaggernaut’— 
‘a foul blatant beast, breathing flame and blood’—‘ an old lady, 
with a tissue of patches and of paint, and a quantity of wrinkles, 
and of proud flesh’—‘ an old hypocritical hag—a vile canting, 
mumbling witch;—an old rotten demirep ; who towered above 
the conflagration of Moscow, dressed in a robe of flame co- 
loured taffeta ;? and who ‘exenterates’ Mr. Hazlitt ‘of his affec- 
tions. —p. 308. We wish the fiend joy of her prize——There is 
something, however, in these wanderings of the author which is 
symptomatic of mania, and rather tragical. It is time to look for 
the farce. At the close of another publication, in which he is 
more than commonly ridiculous, we are favoured with the writer’s 
own opinion of himself, and he therein gravely informs the world 
that the object of his literary labours is the fame ‘of a Pascal, 
a Leibnitz, or a Berkeley!’ and plaimly intimates that he ex- 
pects to be classed with them after his death. There is some- 
thing beyond all farce or caricature in this angry buffoon’s self- 
satisfied assumption of a seat amongst these three great men, 
whom Religion, Genius, Philosophy and Science raised almost 
above the nature of mortals—and this too, immediately after a 
more striking display than we remember to have seen elsewhere 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s peculiarities. We doubt whether a Dutch sign- 

ainter would make his own apotheosis equally ludicrous: even 
if he were to depict himself recumbent at the table of the Gods, 
with trunk hose, grasping a tobacco-pipe with one hand, and 
striving to purple his lips in nectar with the other. 

Having got this slanderer of the human race in an attitude, 
in which it is possible to smile at him, we willingly leave him 
there. He ought to feel obliged to us. Many will think that 
we have, on this and other occasions, wasted more time on 
him than he deserved. We are ourselves of that opinion: but 
when the Hazlitt first appeared within our province, it struck 
us that it was of a new species ; its activity, disagreeable hum, 
and glittering blackness—but, above all, the value of the objects, 
which it seemed to be its nature to defile, excited our attention. 
We did not know, moreover, but that it might then be only in its 
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larva, or grub state ; and there was no saying to what extent, if 
it should change to the perfect ¢mage, it might increase its num- 
bers. We confess, however, that we wanted skill in entomology. 
It is plain that it had reached its perfection when we first noticed 
it; that its powers of mischief hardly extend beyond the making 
of some dirt and some noise : that it does not belong to our cli- 
mate, nor can multiply here ; but that its presence is owing to the 
late extraordinary seasons, which have brought us so many new 
plagues. Its minutes were nearly over, and it would have perished 
as the heats declined. Yet, perhaps, it may not be entirely without 
advantage that we have fastened it down upon a sheet of paper 
amongst our other specimens. 








Art. IX.— Essays on the Institutions, Government, and Manners 
of the States of Ancient Greece. By Henry David Hill, D.D, 
Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews. 

HEY who are conversant with that dark and gloomy period, 
* when it was granted, as a peculiar privilege, to the school 
of Osnaburgh* to unite instruction in the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages with the studies intended to advance theological know- 
ledge, can best appreciate the advantages of that powerful reaction 
in society, which, after suffermg for centuries the evils of com- 
plete ignorance and the sti greater miseries of a partial and 
imperfect knowledge, concluded by making the study of lan- 
guages, and more particularly the two just mentioned, the basis 
of all higher education throughout Europe. 

The benefits derived from this system have been too often dis- 
cussed to render it necessary to repeat them here: but, as persons 
interested in the question, we may be permitted to add one not 
always included in the estimate.—The nightingales, which sang 
near the tomb of Orpheus, felt it incumbent on them, according to 
the testimony of Pausanias, to sing with more sweetness and force 
than other birds of the same species ; and a similar sort of feeling 
generally leads men, who have grown up with the appalling models 
of perfection of ancient literature before them, to prefer a prudent 
silence, where they cannot elicit from themselves something of 
more than common excellence. With few authors therefore, 
there exist, among this class of men, admirable judges of 
authorship, and severe and even fastidious readers, from whose 
minds the fallacies which dazzle or confound the intellects of 
the half-learned roll ‘ like winter-drops from eaves of reed.’ 
Critical journalists, who have so many webs of ignorance and 
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deception to unravel and expose, may safely leave then the unm 
derraters of the advantages derived from an acquaintance with the 
Greek and Roman writers, to enjoy their own triumph. . It was a 
triumph confined for some time, m our own country, to a sect, 
whose tenets in religion are as offensive to the understanding as the 
phraseology in which-they are conveyed is repulsive to the taste. 
But the same opinions seem now to be taken up by a different set 
of men. A political party, which has yet its fortune to make in 
the world, has found out that the youth of this kingdom have been 
villamously corrupted by the erection of grammar schools. Cor- 
dery and Huntingford have accordingly become to these men 
what the retainers of Lord Stafford, who talked of such abomi- 
nations as a verb and a noun, were to Jack Cade: and were they 
possessed of equal authority with that sturdy rebel, we believe the 
fiat of condemnation with some of them would be precisely the 
same—Away with him; away with him, he speaks Latin! 

We turn gladly from persons of this stamp, whom the con- 
tempt of the well-informed will always keep in the place to which 
they belong, to those who, grateful for the advantages derived by 


_ themselves from early initiation in classical knowledge, endeavour 


to make others participators in the same benefit. The piety of 
the Chinese lights up a perpetual lamp in the tombs of those 
whom he recognises as the authors of his existence. The scholar 
feels bound in the same way not to let the shades of night enter 
those sepulchres, where repose 
‘ The dead but scepter’d sov’reigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’ 

The little publication before us has been framed in the spirit of 
this principle. It contains the substance of some lectures deli- 
wered to the professor’s academical pupils, and is the effect of 
more reading than the unpretending manner in which it is com 
municated might at firstlead toimagine. To young persons who 
fre just entering upon the higher classics, and to studious men 
who are desirous of repairing, by their own industry, the acci- 
dental defects of an imperfect education, a more useful assistant, 
we think, cannot well be furnished. In the first six essays, the 
author treats of the heroic age, and those institutions which con- 
cerned the Greeks generally ; in the subsequent ones he confines 
himself to the manners and customs of those two leading states 
m Greece, which, as intellect or morals, a taste for the arts of 
peace or war, have severally most influence on men’s minds, will 
command a corresponding effect on nations and individuals 
throughout all ages. An Essay on the Government, Manners and 
Religion of the Persians, a people whom the more brilliant his- 
tory of the Greeks has been suffered to throw too much into ob- 
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ecurity, very properly concludes the work. The style throughout 
is neat, easy and perspicuous: the text (as we always wish to see 
it in elementary works) is undisturbed by notes; but at the end of 
every Essay is subjoined a list of authorities, confirming the opi- 
mon which the author has advanced in it, and affording references 
to works in which the subject of each essay may be still further 
prosecuted. 

We believe we have now said all that is necessary on this pub- 
lication ; it aspires to no novelty of communication, and on the 
subject which more particularly induced us to take it up, it is 
almost entirely defective. The professor will, of course, pleaa 
the nature of his audience for the omission ; and, in truth, a trea- 
tise on the state of female society in Greece was a delicate sub- 
ject to handle before persons, whose age requires no additional 
ferment, and who might not reason quite so sensibly on the 
state of their minds, as Pantagruel did on the frame of his body. 
‘When he saw that the scholars of Thoulouse had a trick of 
burning their regents alive, like hed herrings, he had the prudence 
to decamp instantly; for, said he, I am by nature sufficiently dry, 
and there is no occasion for my being heated any further.’ A 
work, however, addressed to general readers, lies under no such 

estriction. Wine and women, says a Spanish proverb, are what 

men chuse to make them ; and both enter too much into the daily 
ealls of life not to render it a matter of anxiety to collect all the re- 
ceipts that can be found for the composition of such important 
articles: we shall therefore contribute our mite to supply what 
we should consider a deficiency in any other than an elementary 
treatise. 

Whoever has given much attention to the affairs of Greece, and 
more particularly to the affairs of that country which compre- 
hended the most important part of it, viz. the Athenian, cannot 
fail, we thik, to have been struck by a principle, running very 
strongly through all her relations both natural and acquired, do- 
mestic and foreign, and which may be called the principle of 
contrast. It began with that which, in the opinion of the author 
of the Spirit of Laws, almost decided at once the character of a 
nation, viz. the climate. Beautiful in her springs, when all the 
enchanting* descriptions of her poets were more than realized, the 
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* See the Emme, feve, tarde yweac, in the (Edipus Coloneus of Sophocles, and the 
beautiful chorus, Egex Seder ro wadarev orfsos, in the Medea of Euripides. A diseased 
mind (and the lessons of the sophists had evidently disordered the mind of Euripides) 
which cannot throw itself back upon a moral beauty within, repairs its flagging powers 
at the altar of nature ; and uo worshipper was ever more sincere than this poet. The 
golden sun of Greece absolutely burns in his verse, and to live is, with him, more par- 
ticularly, ¢ to see the light, which the fiery chariot of the God of day throws over his 
starry toad,’ (in Helena, v. $40.) He revels in his country’s climate, and her magnifi- 
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summers of Athens, like those of Greece in general, were excessive 
in their heat, her winters rigorous in their cold. The cool breezes 
of the Cephisus were succeeded by the pestiferous blasts of the 
Sciron, or Sirocco; and sudden and awful tempests recalled very 
sensibly the past pleasures of vernal serenity. The Athenian, 
who, in the summer season, exposed himself naked at the public 
games, wore a long mantle of wool in the winter, like his neigh- 
bour the Beeotian, who, in a latitude more southern than Naples, 
was obliged to fence out the cold by a dress not very dissimilar 
to that worn by the Laplander and the Samoyede. A difference of 
soil formed the same contrast to the eye, as that of climate to the 
senses. Deep vallies, receiving and transmitting, like mirrors, the 
heat of the sun, and high mountains, some of them covered with. 
perpetual snow, formed the general aspect of the continent of 
Greece ; and Attica did not much differ, in this respect, from her 
neighbours: though there were numerous points of contrast 
peculiar to herself. On a space of land, not exceeding two of 
our largest counties, might be seen three distinct races of men, 
forming in their habits, pursuits, and inclinations, almost as 
great a diversity, as with Athenian ingenuity for its common basis, 
might be found between a Swiss, an Englishmag, and a native of 
Paris: these were the Diacrian, or man of the mountain, the 
Paralian, or native of the sea-shore, and the Pedian, or inhabi- 
tant of the plain. The metropolis, which belonged to this va- 
ried people, presented varieties as striking as any which the sur- 
rounding country afforded; a free population and an enslaved ; 
the latter in proportion to the former as twenty to one: a native 
population and an alien ; the latter to the former as one to three ; 
public buildings, most magnificent, and private edifices as despi- 
cably mean; temples and statues in profusion, and no supply of 
one of the most necessary conveniencies of common life, water ; 
porticos crowded with paintings, and a stream which the citizens 
were obliged daily to wade through for want of a bridge! 
That the citizens of such a metropolis should present no very 
consistent appearance was in the very nature of things; and 





cent scenery floats ever before his imagination. For the nightingale he has all the pas- 
Ssionate fondness of Milton, and, like him, he usually represents its notes as the notes of 
mourning. He has transplanted into his dramas ail the picturesque scenery of 
Greece ; and that amplification of geographical knowledge, which conveys the idea of a 
tical omnipresence, exists in him as it does in the author of Marmion and the Lady 
of the Lake. A mixture of the sombre and the gay in natural objects runs through 
his choral odes, with the most delightful variety—deep grottoes and limpid streams— 
dark pines and white swans—the Eurotas with its yellow waters and green flags— 
fauns .chasing nymphs,—the sound of flutes upon the mountain-tops—aérial beings 
dancing by moon-light—heads and bosoms adorned with flowers, and toses gathered 
to form the chaplets of the gods, are images forever occurring in the songs, where. 
Euripides takes eave of his often impertinent and sometimes mischievous dialogue. 
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accordingly we find that it is difficult to speak of the common 
Athenians (the class best known to us) without deviating into 
antitheses, which might appear almost affected: lordly beggars 
who were glad to earn three obols a day, and who dethroned the 
Great King; patriots who insisted upon ribaldry from their comic 
writers, and put the interpreter of the Persian king’s ambassador 
to death, because he had defiled the Greek language by explaining 
the orders of a barbarian; ferocious sentimentalists who wept, 
as Isocrates declares, at the fictitious woes of the tragedians, 
and m the severest calamities of war felt more exultation in 
witnessing the distresses of their neighbours, than pleasure in 
a sense of their own blessings! 

The love of contrast engendered by these peculiarities, nature 
seemed determined to call into complete action, by bringing 
the Athenians into contact with two nations as opposite in 
government, natural dispositions, and acquired habits as the con- 
ception can well frame to itself. Sanguine, restless, and im- 
patient ; acute, lively, inquisitive, and loquacious ; keenly suscep- 
tible of all those pleasures which are derived from the inter- 
change of thought, and exquisitely alive to the beautiful productions 
of genius and art, the native of Attica saw himself placed by the 
side of the cool and calc ulating Lacedemonian ; and affected to 
view with surprise a nation which in conversation used no more 
words than were absolutely necessary, wrote no books, had no 
theatrical entertainments, tolerated neither poets nor actors, 
neither musicians nor philosophers, and, far from seeking op- 
portunities of introducing foreign refinements among them, like 
their neighbours, made the exclusion of strangers one of the most 
binding’ of their statutes. If the wit of the Athenians could turn 
some points of the character of such a nation into ridicule ; if 
they could make merry with a people who carried a degree of 
ferocity into their virtue, and of pedantry into their military 
science ; and whose government was injured by the mconvenient 
virtue of inflexibility ; yet—sober-minded, measuring their virtues 
by their duties and their desires by their necessities ; never dis- 
playing that spirit of vanity, w hich after exhausting ‘admiration, 
is sure to end im the exaction of the most submissive deference ; 
never wanting in that regard for public opinion, which supplies 
the place of higher feeling, enough remained on the side of the 
Spartans, to command the respect of a state, which, thought- 
less and conceited as it often shewed itself, wanted neither 
that soundness of understanding which grasps the right, nor that 
delicacy of sentiment which frequently so well supplies the place 
of it. Whatever, therefore, there was of difference between these 
two nations in a more exclusive preference of letters or arms, of 
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naval or land dominion, of democracy or monarchy, and with- 
out attempting to strike the balance of superiority between them, 
it may be observed that, after all the animosities and jealousies 
which such a difference excited, the Spartan was regarded by the 
Athenian with something like the feelings which, even at the pub- 
lic games, made him be considered as the great object of attrac- 
tion, as the being who cherished in his breast all the loftier feel- 
ings of emulation which invigorate and dignify existence. 

But for the third of the ruling powers, which, turning upon 
Epaminondas as a fulcrum, was one day to upset Greece, and to 
give a memorable instance that if matter for a time prevail over 
mind, the victory is but a temporary one, no such redeeming qua- 
lities existed in the mind of an Athenian. ‘To the native of Attica 
the Bceotian was an object of unmitigated contempt. His large 
limbs and easy digestion, his numerous feasts, and his full feeding, 
together with his foggy atmosphere aud his coarse dialect, were, 
to a genuine Athenian, sources of inexhaustible merriment. He 
ridiculed and abjured his hateful music, he travestied his gods,* 
and in the most pathetic of his country’s tragedies found some 
consolation for his tears, that it was the crimes and misfortunes 
of his enemy the Theban, which had caused them to flow. These 
contrasts of political relations at home were carried to their height 
by the relations of the Athenians with foreign powers, or, to 
speak more properly, with the one foreign power which com- 
manded their attention abroad. European skill, discipline, and 
fortitude have, in all ages, been proverbially opposed to Asiatic 
numbers, ignorance and effeminacy ; and if ever nation had occa- 
sion to know and feel the difference between the terms, it was 
surely the Athenian. The first book which was put into their 
hands imparted the sensation which the growmg knowledge of 
subsequent life must every day have stamped more strongly on 
the mind ; and we may well imagine the truth of what Isocrates 
assures us, that the Iliad of Homer was particularly acceptable to 
an Athenian, because it fed and supported all those feelings of 
contrasts, which his pride led him to discern between himself and 
a Persian. Well-informed and more discerning minds saw, perhaps, 
other differences besides these vulgar ones; but the tranquillity 
and security of a Persian subject compared with the turbulence 
and inquietude of Grecian democracies, the moderate assessments 
of Persian taxes, compared with the heavy contributions levied 
on the wealthy Greek, and the rewards which, in the one country, 
attended superior merit, so different from the exile and the 





* Hercules, the favourite divinity of the Thebans, was generally the gourmand of 
the Greek comic stage. 
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estracism which depressed it in the other; formed pomts of 
contrast on which it was not safe to dwell much inthe suspi- 
cious metropolis of Attica. We shall not trace this principle m 
the Athenians through the contrasts of their music, their meta- 
physics, their general system of education, their government, and 
a multitude of others which will suggest themselves to the reader ; 
—but on those of their dramatic entertamments, which, as being 
more peculiarly their own growth, afforded the Athenians such 
a mixture of pride* and pleasure, we must be allowed a few 
words. 

When we consider the deep sensibilities of the Athenian cha- 
racter, it often becomes a matter of surprise, that her tragic poets 
should have made an instrument, which was so easily put in 
motion, vibrate to tones of such solemn and sober sound, as 
they commonly did. To give a Muscovite sensation, says a 
sprightly French writer, you must flay him alive. In intellectual 
sensibilities, we suspect, that we are all Muscovites, in com- 
parison with the Athenians.+ The corpse-bearers of Orlando 
were known to be angels dy the trembling of their wings; and 
as far as mere susceptibility is considered the natives of Attica 
were of something more than earthly mold. Yet to a people 
thus nicely organized, were offered dramatic fables, which, from 
their general construction, must have produced feelings the most 
gloomy and distressmg. The poet told them (and his sen- 
timents were conveyed through a numerous cHorRus, whose 
strong and nervous voices, melting into one key of common 
sympathy, left none of these forcible remarks unimpressed on 
the audience) that man was an ephemeral being, the shadow 
of a shade, a dream, a nothing. ‘The little span of life, allowed 
him, was pronounced to be one entire scene of misery, without 
respite, without remission ; or if a passing gleam of hope was 
occasionally held out, it was with a warning of its delusive- 





* Plato somewhere observes, that a person with any talent for the drama was as weil 
received at Athens, as a man distinguished for military skill was at Sparta. 

+ A story recorded by Athenzeus (lib. ix. 407.) will set this in its proper light. When 
the news of that terrible defeat which the Athenians sustained under Nicias in Sicily, 
first arrived in Athens, the people were all assembled in the theatre, where one of those 
dramatic pieces, more particularly called Parodies, was performing. It was by a favourite 
author, (Hegemon,) and the spectators were indulging iu all those transports of gaiety 
which the humour of the play provoked. Suddenly the performance stopped; it was 
announced from the stage, that the armies of Athens had sustained a defeat which 
would cover half her citizens with mourning. What a moment! and how did the au- 
dience behave on the occasion? They remained fixt in their places: they covered their 
faces with their mantles, and dropt a few silent tears to the memory of fathers, brothers 
and friends now no more: they then ordered the picce to proceed, and, it is to be pre- 
sumed, entered into it with the same ungovernable transports of delight as before. It 
should in fairness be added, that many strangers were present, and it was not thought 
proper to expose the dignity of Athens before the citizens of rival and tributary states. 
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ness, and with an admonition that joy and sorrow tread in a 
perpetual circle, like the stars which wind their eternal course 
round the Polar Bear. When the poet looked upon that inex- 
tricable maze of events, which we call existence, he declared that 
he felt all his calculations defeated,* and all his views baffled ; 
the ocean in its stormy convulsions supplying the only picture to 
his mind, which could parallel a scene so vexatious and ha- 
rassmg, and in that troubled element the storms of life were 
declared to blow from all poirts of the compass ;+ and the auditor 
of these discouraging sentiments was accordingly advised to sail 
with the stream,} and not to oppose the prew of his vessel to the 
shock of such conflicting waves. Nor did man in his collective 
body afford more consoling views. The dreadful pictures, which 
the Greek republics too often furnished, were grouped into one 
overwhelming canvass: murders, insurrections, jealousy, battles 
and seditions occupied the foreground, while in the distance was 
dimly descried the dreadful pause, which often succeeded to this 
agitated and feverish being,—old age, powerless and imbecile, im- 
potent to derive comfort from itself, and without attractions to 
draw consolation from others. "The soothmg consolation, which 
Christianity offers by means of a Mediator between human in- 
firmity and Eternal perfection, was unknown to antiquity. The 
Greek mythology bound the half-divine being, who attempted to 
alleviate the lot of humanity, to a rock, and scorched and blasted 
him with consuming fires. 

The general construction of the Greek drama rather aggravated 
than soothed the feelings which such views of the condition of 
life were calculated to produce. ‘Tragedy, among the Greeks, 
constituted, indeed, part of a religious ceremony; but religion 
with them, however it might administer to the senses, offered no 
relief to those disquieting thoughts, which perplex and harass 
the human mind. The gods of a Greek were little more than 
deifications of his own passions, and his mythology was but his 
philosophy translated into imagery. With a being, subjected to 
such physical and moral contrasts as we have shewn the Greek 
to be, the ruling principle would be some hidden and capricious 
power which seemed to sway the wayld without any fixed prin- 
ciples of action, and made its own will the standard for happmess 
and misery, for error and for crime. Destiny accordingly be- 
came the predominating genius of the Greek tragedy. This 
mysterious and arbitrary influence, to which gods and men were 
alike subjected, was held for ever over the awe-struck auditors, 





* Eurip. in Hippol. 1102, + h. in CEdip. Col. 1245. 
¢ Earip. in Troad. 103, Soph. ip Edip. 
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and as her subordinate ministers, were added those avenging 
powers, whose very name the trembling Greek hesitated to pro- 
nounce,* and whose temples he passed without daring to direct 
his eye towards them. A tragic stage, thus agitated, required 
points of relief to an audience so susceptible as the Athenians; 
and their poets acted accordingly. ‘The two greatest of their dra- 
matists, whose fables lie almost exclusively within the circle of 
Destiny,t+ have thrown the repose upon the chorus; and what 
to unreflecting minds has seemed mere phlegm and apathy in that 
body, was in fact the suggestion of a consummate knowledge of 
the dramatic art. Prescient of what is to happen, yet dealing 
out only dark and short hints—confirming gradually what the 
victim, often of unintentional guilt, begins to suspect, and confirm- 
ing it out of his own mouth—in all the contrast of comparative in- 
nocence and security from those evils which are soon to burst in 
thunder upon the devoted heads of the higher persons of the dra- 
ma, the chorus stands in its repose and security to the mind, what 
the chef-d’ceuvre of Smeaton does to the eye, amid the shock of 
conflicting elements. Euripides, who trod a less elevated walk 
of the drama than his predecessors, could allow more agitation 
to his cHorus; and he has thrown the repose upon situations of 
unspeakable beauty. Sometimes it was conveyed in mere descrip- 
tion. In deeper tragedies, the repose is frequently sustained by 
characters perfectly mute. The children of Medea are brought be- 
fore her: they say nothing ; but they smile for the last time. The 
lovely Astyanax in the Andromache is equally silent, but he 
grasps his mother’s hands and her robes ; and maternal feeling 
can never go beyond that burst of undelinable affection, w »pwro; 
you mvevpc ! 

Such were some of the reliefs which the Greek tragedy fur- 
nished: that they were insufficient for an audience so susceptible, 
will be easily imagined. The agonized spectator, therefore, rushed 
from the ‘ dreadful deedst and dreadful compensations’ of his 
country’s tragedy, to the ‘ devices quaint, and frolics ever new,’ 
which trod on each other’s heels in his country’s comedy. lt 
was a quick transition from the dark dreams of Destiny to the 
certainties of physical enjoyment; from what was ideal to what 
was tangible—from the heroic life to the ordinary—from elegance 
and sublimity, if the reader will, to coarseness and buffoonery ; 
but previous agitation requires that the comic stage should be the 





* Sophocl. in dip. Col. 128. L 
+ In 2A schylus and Sophocles Destiny is the animating principle of whole plays; Eu- 
ripides rather delights to talk of it, than to act upon it. ‘ 
¢ Empats diva, deve d’ avredwxs. Eurip, in Elect. 952%. This line contains a complete 
definition of the Greek wagedy. ; 
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flight of life and not its regulation : the best music, after the sitting 
of a tragic tetralogue, was the sound of an Oberon’s horn; and the 
Old Comedy, therefore, from the Athenian love of contrast, grew 
naturally out of the elevation and sombre views of its tragedy. 
We now hasten to apply this principle to the subject more im- 
mediately before us. 

‘The eccentricities of a certain noble family gave rise to a fami- 
liar expression, that there were three sorts of created beings in 
the world; men, women, and the particular family specified. In 
Athens, from the time of Pericles, there might be said in the 
same manner to be three distinct races of beings; men, women, 
and what, for want of a more appropriate name, we must at pre- 
sent callcourtezans. In this division of the sex, to the first portion 
were consigned, with the usual Athenian love of contrast, retire- 
ment, constraint, ignorance, and—legal respect; to the second, 
freedom, education, accomplishments, and—contempt. It will be 
the business of the subsequent remarks to justify and illustrate 
these two positions. 

Of the first and better sort of women, we have not the means of 
gathering any thing more than a mere negative knowledge. But it 
is the institutions of their country which have left so much talent 
m abeyance. The best woman, says Thucydides, in the true spirit 
of an Athenian, is she of whom least is said either m the way of 
good or harm. The greatest ornament to a woman, the tragic 
theatre proclaimed, is silence. ‘ My wife abroad!’ cried the comic 
theatre, in the language of common life; ‘ s’death and furies, what 
does she from home:’* 

The followmg dialogue between an Athenian magistrate and 
a reforming female, of whom more notice will be taken hereafter, 
pamts, no doubt, to the life the behaviour of the common Athe- 
nians in their domestic relations.+ The reader will have the 
goodness to accept our version, (for the play was never trans- 
lated,) in which we have been chiefly solicitous to combine fide- 
lity with as much of the spirit of the original as was consistent 
with the respect due to national manners. 

Lys. Last war,— 

Whatever your resolves—(can you deny it?) 
Sull to our husbands’ pleasure we submitted : 
* For sufferance is the badge of all our tribe.’ 
Our tongues indeed were lock’d ; *twas made a felony 
Almost to breathe ;—ill suited this a sex, 
Who every action scann’d with nice observance. 
Well—ever and anon we heard it rumour’d, 
That matter of high import was before you, 





* Arist. in Thesmoph, + Lysist. v. 518. 
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And still twas added, that ill counsel won 
‘The prize from purposes of better moment. 
Though sick at heart to hear it—we put smiles 
Into the face, and frequent question’d you— 
* The House, if I mistake not, met to-day : 
How went the votes?—shall we have peace?’ “ Bah! Silence!” 
Was the rough answer—“ peace or war, what matters it 
To you?” Silence was bid, and I kept quietness, 
Female Ch. So had not I, though I had choak’d for it. 
Mag. And choak thou hadst, hadst thou exchang’d one syllable. 
Lys. Well, sir, | kept my house, and kept—my tongue. 
Worse counsels followed these, and worse, and rumour 
Still bore them to my ears; then 1: “ What humour 
Pricks you, my gentle husband, to this fashion, 
That all your actions bear the stamp of folly ?” 
He, with his eyes askew, made answer thus: 
“ Look to your distaff, dame! or worse will follow— 
Leave war and its concerns to men.” 

Mag. By Jupiter ! 
His answer stood with reason. 
Lys. So does not thine, vile puckfist! Reason! quoth-a? 

No; reason would have taught a better lesson. 

* Who counsels ill himself,’ she says, ‘ should drop 
The trade, and gather wisdom from another.’ 

At last it was the common talk o’th’ streets— 

‘ The city’s. wholly gone—the race of men 

Is obsolete—extinct—not one is left us! 

Reports like these begot new thoughts among us— 
We met in congress—’twas decreed, nem. con. 
That if salvation yet remain’d for Greece, 

Our hands must compass it; and that the deed 
Allow’d nor breathing time, nor dallying. 

And now resolve me,—you, sir, with the grave 
And sapient face—will you be counselled ? 

Are you content to gather wholesome wisdom, 
And take her at our hands; and practise silence 
As we ourselves were wont? for this alone, 

We have resolv'd, can save your town from ruin.” 


The artist copied the man of letters, and the celestial Venus 
with her foot upon a tortoise, in opposition to the Venus Popu- 
laris mounted on a ram, reminded the Grecian beauty of what in 
male eyes constituted her chief excellence. Even the tomb was no 
refuge from the persecuting emblems which admonished woman 
of her domestic duties. ‘The bird of night, a muzzle and a pair of 
reins, so often seen upon Grecian sepulchres, were emblems which 
at once recorded the merits of the accomplished housewife in- 
terred within, and reminded the indolent, that the main excellen- 
ces to which a virtuous woman could aspire, were—to emulate 
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the owl in watchfulness,—to keep her mouth guarded, and to rule 
her family with the same dexterity as the charioteer guided his 
wheels at the public games. 

Had home been the scene of complete dominion, unbounded 
sway might have compensated for the absence of other privi- 
léges ; but whatever was the authority vested in the mistress of a 
family over the numerous slaves, who composed an Athenian 
establishment, the utmost deference which she exacted from 
them, was only a pattern to herself of the submission which she 
was bound to pay to her imperious lord. How far a thorough- 
paced wife thought herself bound to concede to her husband in 
actions, Euripides has enabled us to judge by some curious ex- 
amples: his great predecessor had previously laid down the du- 
ties of her feelings, in images which are now grown somewhat 
trite to modern ears, but which, at any rate, will better bear re- 
peating than those to which we have just alluded. 

Faithful—as dog, the lonely shepherd's pride, 
True—as the helm, the bark’s protecting guide, 
Firm—as the shaft that props the towering dome, 
Sweet—as to shipwreck’d seamen land and home, 
Lovely—as child, a parent's sole delight, 
Radiant—as morn that breaks a stormy night, 
Grateful—as streams, that in some deep recess 
With rills unhop’d the panting traveller bless, 

Is he, that links with mine his chain of life, 
Nawes himself lord, and deigns to call me—wife.* 

Such were the virtues inculcated in Grecian women—such the 
language in which Grecian husbands were pleased to be addressed. 
The admonitions recommending privacy and retirement were re- 
ceived with so much docility, that, but for a little treatise left us 
by Xenophon, it might almost be thought that the wish of the 
tragic misogynist had actually been accomplished, that a com- 
plete annihilation} had fallen upon the female sex, and that hea- 
ven had found out some means of continuing the human race 
without their intervention. We think we can command the reader’s 
attention to a short analysis of this treatise, by premising that it 
comes recommended to us under the authority of Socrates. A 
descent from such lofty speculations as usually occupied his 
thoughts to a disquisition upon household affairs might well jus- 
tify the antique gem, ak te typical of his power to grapple 
with the largest as well as the minutest objects, represented this 
great. master of wisdom with an elephant’s trunk. 

Socrates, it appears from this interesting little work, had 
heard much talk in Athens of one Iscomachus. Men, women, citi- 





* Soph. Agam, + Eurip. in Mede, 574. in Hippolyto, 616. 
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zens and strangers, all agreed in opinion that this person (would 
that to his other merits, he had added a name somewhat more cu- 
phonious !) was a perfect gentleman. ‘The character was by no 
means common in Athens, and to a philosopher, like Socrates, 
every peculiarity in the species was of course an object of curiosity 
and speculation. He accordingly lies in wait for an opportunity of 
coaversing with this mirror of gentility, and a lucky accident at 
last throws him upon the object of his search. ‘To accost him, 
to address him by name, and in a moment to be putting ques- 
tions, which it might be supposed a long acquaintance only 
could have justified, were either traits of character peculiar to 
Socrates, or belonged to that republican freedom of speech 
which overleaps the fences of modern politeness and reserve. ‘The 
conversation therefore soon slips into the channel into which the 
philosopher wished to direct it,—viz. the domestic establishment 
of Iscomachus. The answers elicited give us more knowledge on the 
subject of female education than any other work of antiquity with 
which we are acquainted. It appears from the dialogue that the 
lady of this Athenian with the hard name was barely fifteen when 
she took upon herself the duties of a mistress of a family; that 
till the time of her marriage, she had lived under a surveillance 
which the severity of a nunnery could hardly exceed; the organs 
of sight, hearing and speech having been strictly restrained, and 
the whole care of her friends, as she ingenuously confesses to her 
husband, confined to letting her see as little, hear as little, and ask 
questions as little as possible. 

A young person, whose education had been thus negative, 
was not likely to bring with her a dowry of many accomplish 
ments, and the merest boarding-school girl will accordingly 
hear with contempt, that all the qualifications of this promising 
bride consisted in being able to make a vest when the materials 
were put into her hands, and to overlook her maid-servants 
when they were set to their tasks. She was temperate however, 
and sober, or, as these rough republicans expressed it, ‘ in mat 
ters which concerned the belly, she had been well disciplined ;’ 
and out of these slender materials was to be framed the head 
of a wealthy Athenian family. A modern householder might 
have been thrown into despair; but Iscomachus was of an active 
turn of mind; he was not easily discouraged by difficulties, and he 
accordingly set his shoulder to the wheels. Conscious that he 
was undertaking a task of no common magnitude, he begins his 
labours by a sacrifice to the gods, and a prayer for assistance; 
arguing, like a wise and pious man, as he was, that no better 
means existed for ascertaining what was fittest for the precep- 
tor to teach and the pupil to learn. The bride assisted im the 
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solemn rite, and, as 'scomachus acknowledges, was all that her 
future instructor could desire ;—anxious to fulfil her duties, full 
of promises to use her best endeavours, and inspired with all pro- 
per feeling of obsequiousness to the person who thus late m life un- 
dertook to teach her young ideas how to shoot. (The listening 
Socrates here professes an extreme anxiety to know how the 
labours of the preceptor commenced, and declares with warmth, 
that the sight of the best possible exhibition m the gymna- 
sium or the race-course would afford him much less pleasure.) 
It is to be presumed that Iscomachus took his pupil in hand, 
while her mind was yet warm with the. imposing ceremony 
at which she had been present: his own answer, however, 
certainly refers to a later date, and such was the degraded 
estimate of female character m Athens, that we fear it was not 
merely from association of ideas, that his answer is conveyed m 
terms of the manege or menagerie, and that he speaks of his wife 
as we should speak of a young colt.* ‘ When I found her well in 
hand, supple and tractable, and so’as to be conversable,’ (to be 
produceable was a labour which the fashion of the times.did not 
impose,)‘ I put to her,’ says the husband, ‘ the following quéstion : 
Tell me, my dear wife, have you ever reflected on the causes, 
motives and reasons, which induced your parents to consign you 
to me, and induced me to accept you as a wife from their 
hands?’ A person, whose education had been so confined as we 
have -stated, might with dramatic propriety be painted rather 
as a listener than a partaker in a discourse, which ran upon 
topics of this kind. ‘The young lady accordingly hears, but 
ows no sign that they had ever made part of her thoughts. 
It is one of the properties, however, of that delightful sex, 
who, as it has been well said, expose their own lives to give 
birth to others, to commence a new existence with the maternal 
duties, and to feel wants for their offspring, of which they had 
not been sensible m themvelves. Her husband accordingly has a 
very willing listener, while he enters into a philosophical inquiry, 
as to the causes of that nuptial yoke, which brings two people 
together, and which, accordingly as it is borne, contributes so 
much to the happiness or misery of the joint bearers of it. To 
continue the succession of inhabitants in the world—to provide 
solace and support for that long malady of life, old age ; to pro- 
cure sustenance and shelter for those two-footed beings, whose 
appetites are more varied and whose architectural retirements re- 
quire more solid materials than their four-footed fellow-creatures, 
are principles of domestic economy, which are pretty visible to 





® The Letters of Alciphron use the same language. See p. 195. 
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the meanest capacities ; and it must be owing to the young pu- 
pil’s extreme inexperience, that the husband enters into so prolix 
an account of them, and of the peculiar wisdom with which Pro- 
vidence has shaped and organised the two sexes for the better fur- 
therance of them. 

Having delivered a long lecture on the common duties of the 
two sexes, the husband-preceptor returns to that which he thinks 
more peculiarly the duty of a woman, that of not gadding abroad ; 
and he concludes with proposing the queen-bee, in all its qualities, 
active, sedentary, public and private, as an admirable example of 
the disposition, which should belong to the mistress of a family. 
‘The young lady, however, was not much versed in apiaries, and 
when the properties and cares of this industrious little animal are 
explained to her at considerable length, she exclaims with an evi- 
dent feeling of alarm, ‘ and must all these duties fall upon me ” 
The duties, which must fall upon you, replies the husband, entering 
into the whole economy of a Grecian housewife, are to abide 
within doors ; to send to their labour such of the servants as 
have out-door occupations, and to superintend those whose la- 
bours are confined to the house. All that is brought im, you 
must receive ; what is necessary for immediate use you must 
distribute ; and where there is an overplus, it will be left to your 
foresight and caution to beware, that what ought to be the 
consumption of a year is not made the waste of a month. It 
will further rest with you to see that the wool, which is brought 
in, be converted into clothes, and that the corn be in a proper 
state to furnish the family with provision.'—The pupil listens, it 
is to be hoped, with attention, but certainly in silence, to these 
injunctions ; but nature and the sex immediately break out, when 
to this catalogue of duties is added that, which the harder mind of 
her husband seems to think will sit least easy upon her—the care 
of the infirm and the: indisposed, who considering the immense 
number of slaves, often comprehended in the establishment of a 
wealthy Athenian, must frequently have amounted to a consider- 
able number.. ‘ So help me God,’ she exclaims w ith a pardon- 
able vivacity, * it is the most pleasing of all occupations, and I 
look for no other reward than the gratitude and increased good 
will of those who fall under my care!’ This burst of feeling was 
not lost upon her husband ; but man reasons rather. than feels, 
and Iscomachus returns to his apiaries and his queen-bee.—It 
was time however for the first lecture to come to a conclusion ; 
and as that speaker ill knows his duty, who does not endeavour 
to finish with a favourable impression on the mind of his hearer, 
Iscomachus proceeds to state the various. gratifications, which 
were to make these duties less irksome to his wife. We feel that 
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we should consign the lecturer and his pupil to the contem 
modern fine ladies, if we entered into too minute a detail of > 
and our limits forbid us to follow him through his second cain 
paign : his discourse upon order, his detail of the various ‘causés, 
by which a kind of beau ideal of the beauty of arrangement had 
been gradually fostered im his own mind, and the ingenuity, with 
which a sort of dignity is thrown over the meanest branches of 
household ecomony, and the wife intrapped into her lowest duties 
by the application of names to stew-pans and pottery, which be- 
longed to the most important political investigations ;—all these 
deserve more notice than we can now give them. The young Isco- 
macha, instead of resenting some of these instructions a8 a fasti- 
dious modern female would infallibly do, grows absolutely high- 
minded in the contemplation of her duties; and her magnanimity 
even stands a test; which we believe formed with many of her 
countrywomen the only consolation, that their retired habits 
allowed. 

Whatever degree of beauty nature had conferred upon a Gre- 
cia weman, she was by no means unwilling to call in art for an 
accessory. This indeed was not altogether a matter of choice ; for 
a negligence of dress brought the fair sloven under the notice of 
a magistracy, especially appointed to prevent such offences. The 
rigour of this tribunal was extreme. A thousand drachme were 
levied for the sm of an head-dress ill arranged ; a robe that was 
not strictly comme i/ faut, curred a similar penalty ; the name of” 
the offender was inscribed on a tablet exposed to public view, 
and such an exposure was equivaleat to a complete loss of cha- 
racter. With such a stimulus it will readily be supposed that the 
‘women of Athens rather exceeded than fell short of the views of 
the legislature on the subject of personal appearance. The cata- 
logue which Plautus gives of the artisans who contributed to the 
complete adornment of a Grecian lady of fashion, is absolutely 
formidable ; and a fragment of the great comic writer of Athens 
has bequeathed to us a list of articles, which were to be found at 
a lady’s toilette, many of which, it is to be hoped, are grown ob- 
‘solete, not merely from lapse of time. Iscomacha, the jewel of 
housewives, does not appear to have been less guilty on these 

ints than her neighbours. Her husband, to use his own ex- 
pressions, had found her daubed with much fue * to make her 
appear whiter than she really was,’ and with much rouge, <‘ to 
make her appear redder than she really was; and as a beauty in 
Greece was the more valuable for bemg on a large* scale, she 
had added to these abominations a pair of high-heeled shoes, ‘ that 





* Aristotle de Rhet. Lib. i. c, 5, Homer passim. 
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she might appear taller than she really was.’ From the docility, 
which this exemplary womap has displayed on more important 
points, the reader will easily believe that she was not invincible 
even in this :—her abjuration of the practice was indeed almost 
the immediate restilt of a proper exposition of its perniciousness, 
its disingenuousaess, and its easiness of detection. 

We have left ourselves little room for descanting on the moral 
and political effects of such a system of education as this; for we 
may be sure that the routine, to which the wife of a wealthy man, 
like Iscomachus, was confined, was not enlarged for the wives and 
daughters of citizens .of more moderate fortunes. A writer, (M. de 
Pauw,) who is accused of being more poetical than philosophical 
in his researches into ancient history, assures us, that both mi- 
sogynism and misanthropism prevailed to a considerable extent in 
Greece. The mode of conducting the education of the two sexes 
at Athens was entirely calculated to produce both these aberra- 
tions of feeling ; and if we are not mistaken in our construction of 
a passage in her great comic poet, these feelings were even fos- 
tered by the little tales of the nursery. We shall translate these pre- 
cursors of the Tabart establishment, some of the materials of 
which were traced in a former number of this Journal. The leader 
of the misogynists was one Melanion; Timon, the head of the 
other party, has long been proverbial among us. It is from the 
respective taunts of two rival chorusses in the Lysistrata, that we 
collect the confirmation of the critic’s opmion. 

Chor. of men. 1 have a tale to tell—I learn’d it, ladies, 
When I was yet a youngster, and it runs 
Unto this tune : 

There was a youth in days of yore, 
Melanion was he hight ; 

This youth no love to women bore, 
Nor took therein delight. 

And all to shun their hated sex, 
He sought the forests wild ; 

His feet the mountain-tops did vex ;— 
He was a lonesome «hild. 

He wove him nets, he snar’d him game, 
He pierced the scudding hare ; 

One dog he had, and for the same 
Shew’d mickle love and care. 


But time ne’er render’d him less coy, 
Nor woman would he see ; 
What was of yore that lonesome boy, 
The same this day are we. 
M2 
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The female chorus, composed of much heishor bee ‘than this 
old driveling rhymester, return the taunt by ano 


Who has not heard of Timon tell? _ 
His cheeks were a hedge-row wild : 
It were matter of grace . 
To call them a face ; + 

So the Furies nam’d him their child. 

And ever he shunn’d man’s odious race, 
Nor with them would he dwell; 

If he met them loath, 
It was with an oath, 
And a wish they were all—in hell ! 
But ’twas not so with woman fair; 
To her his love was given; 
The light of her smile 
His heart could beguile, 

And he call’d it the day-spring of heaven. 

On the side of letters, the effects of this system were not more 
favourable ; it has indeed rescued the Greeks from that mawkish 
gallantry, which writers, who court the favour of second and- 
third-rate women, so much affect; and sentiment, as the term is 
understood in novels and romances, is a word not to be found in 
their productions. ‘These are solid advantages : but at the same. 
time it has confined the circle of their literature, and left it, to a 
certain degree, without variety. Even in their comedy there is lit- 
tle relief. It is all men—all business—all public matters. We 
have ever before us the gymnasium, the senate, the general assem- 
blies, and the courts of law ; there is bustle, pursuit, energy, and 
activity ; how indeed should it be otherwise in a country, where 
man «vas defined* to be ‘ a political animal,’ and where the first 
of deities was Jupiter or Political Wisdom? but there is none 
of that floating drapery which modern manners have thrown over 
society ; none of that pleasing variety, which wanders from the 
camp to the court, from philosophy to the boudoir, from the en- 
terprises of the field to the courtesies of domestic life. These 
were combinations which, among the Greeks, (at least while the 
democracy was in full vigour,) met neither in actual life nor in 
manuscript. 

But the more serious effects remain yet to be told. What- 
ever shape men may assume it is their right to give to female 
character, a strong reaction. will always take place upon them- 
selves; and the outrage done to the sex in Greece was terribly 
avenged. But the pollutions of Grecian literature, and the con- 
sequences which ensue, when the glaring fires of genius are not 
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tempered by” 1ild influence of female beauty, innocence, and 
delicacy, are ightly to be meddled with. Je devois dire, says 
the admirable MUntesquieu, mais j’ouis la voix de la Nature crier 
‘contre mol. 

The consequg@@ts of this system on the side of Grecian 
women themsel@@s must not be dismissed quite so hastily. The 
eloquent author Fast eg assures us that the Grecian women 
‘were conspicuoys for their virtue. But Montesquieu (as we could 
readily shew) had not studied the Grecian democracies so accu- 
rately as he has the Roman republic; and it may be safely affirmed 
that the Greek writers by no means bear him out in this flattering 
testimony to the merits of their countrywomen. The philosophers, 
indeed, seldom speak of the sex, or if they do, it is evidently with 
a strong feeling of their inferiority. The tragedians occasionally 
produce an Antigone, a Macaria, an Alcestis, an Iphigeneia, 
like blessed spirits, to temper the dark views of Grecian mytho- 
logy; but the poet generally hurries them from the stage as 
quickly as the business of his drama will allow, or dashes their 
noble aspirations with some disgraceful sentiment, which mate- 
rially enfeebles or destroys thejr effect. When such opinions 
were held of them by the philosophers and the tragic poets, we 
may readily believe that the comic writers did not spare them, 
and certainly the comedies of Aristophanes, who, however, amid 
all his raillery pays more compliments* to the sex than any other 
Greek writer, give us no reason to conclude that ignorance and 
seclusion are better safeguards to female virtue, than a fair par- 
ticipation of the instruction and freedom which men have in all 
ages claimed to themselves. A short analysis of any one of his 
comedies, relating to the female sex, would set this in a cledrer 
light than any remarks which we can offer. They are impudent 





* Besides more direct commendations, his opinion of their general virtue (malicious 
wags will say their simplicity) is indirectly manifested in the perfectly Utopian constitu- 
tion, which the Radicals of the sex are allowed to draw up in bis Ecclesiazuse or Female 
Parliament. Athens, under their direction, was to exhibit a complete picture of concord, 
integrity, sobriety, &c. upon a scheme which went far beyond the narrow plans of Mr. 
Spence or Mr. Owen.—The legislative assemblies were more particularly to be put on a 
better footing ;—they are thus stigmatized by these female patriots, at a time when no 
Red-book existed, to sharpen acrimonious feelings. 


When the stipend and price for their time and advice, | one obol sufficed, sirs, to close, 

The rogues could sit quiet without any riot, | and soberly chatter and prose. 

Now they struggle and roar ; for the times are no more, | when Myronides wont to pre- 

side ; 

When he had been bold, who for silver or gold, | public measures had ventur’d to guide. 

Our senators then, grave and reverend men, | to the council were seen to repair, ' 

Each with morning repast, in a bag treasur’d fast ; | olive, oniov, brown loaf and a pear. 

Our greedy desires, o'ershooting our sires, | fee and stipend and salary ask, 

And matters of state are conducted of Jate, | like a mason’s work done by mn 
cl, 501. 
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productions, it is true ; but there is a curiosity almost approaching 
to pleasure, as M. Sismondi somewhere ks, in seeing 
how far the human mind dares venture. Gamnellone, the arch- 
traitor of Italian Romance, in spite of his enormous transgressions, 
is familiarly and almost affectionately calle n by the writers ; 
and from some such feeling Aristophanes may perhaps retain 
his favour with us in spite of his impertinence, We shall select 
the opening scene of the Lysistrata, the coarsest but certainly not 
the least humorous of his plays, as a specimen of the ridicule 
which the stage occasionally threw upon the sex. 

The comedy derives its name from the female who performs 
the principal character in it. This patriotic lady, shocked at the 
long continuance of the Peloponnesian war, and the evils which it 
brought upon the state, had summoned, it appears, a meeting of 
her countrywomen, and other reforming females from different 
parts of Greece, to whom she proposes to submit a plan for 
bringing this calamitous conflict to a conclusion. ‘True herself to 
the time appointed, she advances upon the stage, and finds it 
empty. This solitude begets some reflexions on the sex in general, 
and more particularly on the party who had thus betrayed their 
> agreement. Had it been any of our religious meetings, says 

e 

* Had Bacchus’ orgies* or the feast of Pan, 

Or Venus, (and it matter’d not what rite, 

Colias or Genitalis, gave the name,)— 

Had these gay festivals requir'd their presence, 

The roads had groan’d beneath the swarming multitudes; 
Our ears been deafen’d with the din of timbrels ; 

While now,—none harbours here but I—and solitude ! 

The arrival of a neighbour, Calonicé by name, interrupts this 
angry soliloquy. ‘The new-comer sees instantly that something 
had disturbed the exquisite Lysistrata, and, in the true spirit of her 
sex, tells her of the effect it has upon her looks. 

Believe me, friend, it sits but ill upon you 

To draw your brows and arch them like a bow;— 

"Tis misbecoming in so fair a face. 
Lysistrata passes off her emotion at first as a fit of chagrin and 
heart-burning at the little estimation in which her sex was held 
by the men—‘ they consider us (says she) as made up of nothin 
but trick and deception.” The complaint, however, meets with 





* The orgies of Bacchus were commonly celebrated by night, and their consequences 
are pretty significantly hinted at hy Euripides in one of the most spirited of his dramas, 
The Bacche. (v. 185.) It was a subject, indeed, just suited to his taste;—the thyrsus, 
the floating faun-skins, the disheveled hair, the sharp tones of the flute, and the shrieks 
and shouts of disordered women, were precisely the materials in which his Muse de- 
lighted ; and the spirit of the god is accordingly upon him. fittl 
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httle consolation from the person to whom it is addressed, for 
Calonicé bluntly replies, ‘ why in truth, my dear, we are nothing 
else.’ She is then fain to ascribe her vexation to its real cause, 
viz. the non-attendance of her friends at the time appointed. 

They were possess’d with most sufficient notice, 

What time and where the meeting would be held, 

And what the matter was in hand—how grave, 

And how important! Yet supinely spread 

On beds of down, they pass the time in sleep, 

And the balk’d meeting waits its loit’ring members. 

Husbands to attend-—servants to scold—the nursery—the 
bath—the kitchen—form, ia Calonicé’s opinion, satisfactory ex- 
cuses for a little procrastination. ‘ But when an object of 
guch magnitude, my sweet Calonicé —.’ ‘The nature of this 
object and the plan for effecting it, now become the subject of 
conversation. It was very subtle and recondite, and had caused 
the author many sleepless nights before it had been brought to 
maturity: it was, in short, to put the future destinies of Greece 
into the hands of the women, and it involved the fates of all 
the men of Peloponnesus and Beeotia. The intended proselyte 
does not discover all the rapture that was probably expected of 
her at the first broaching of this notable scheme :—the destruc- 
tion of the Peloponnesians she hears with much composure, and 
when the fate of Beeotia is mentioned, she merely introduces a 
saving clause for the eels of that country, a species of food par- 
ticularly grateful to an Athenian palate ;—for the rest, she con- 
tents herself with insinuating that the destinies of Greece must 
be in a very bad way, if they are henceforth to be vested in 
female hands. Besides, as she intimates in conclusion, a pro- 
ject of this kind comported but ill with the duties of a sex, 
whose whole concern it was to sit idle, and whose most important 
‘occupations extended only to the composition of a cosmetic, the 
shape of a shoe, or the colour of a robe : 

‘Can such conduct themselves 

With honourable bearing, or give forth 

Matter of high and glorious report ? 

The mind of the hearer was just brought to the right point—it 
was on these simple weapons, on which Calonicé laid so little 
stress, that the success of this mighty project depended : it was 
washes, essences and dresses which were to be the great instru- 
ments in effecting the projected revolution: the men’s swords were 
to fall powerless before a saffron-coloured robe—and a javelin 
was to become pointless, when encountered by a tunic of trans- 
parent fineness! ‘ But how,’ exclaims the wondering Calonicé, 
already half a convert, ‘ is all this to be effected? She does not 
M4 wait 
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wait for a distinct answer :—a project which was to give sove- 
reignty to the females, and peace to the country, by so easy and 
delightful a process, was not to be submitted to the cold calcula- 
tions of reasoning, and her eagerness now becomes as apparent as 
her former indifference. She will send her saffron-coloured robe 
instantly to the dyer’s—she will clothe herself in the finest tunic 
—she will purchase a pair of the valuable shoes called peri- 
barides. Liysistrata sees her imagination kindling, and the finish- 
ing stroke is put to her character by the following hint. 
Lys. A cause so noble might have won, methinks, 
An earlier presence from our sex. 
Cal. ( emphatically.) Had they 
Out-stripp’d the wind, they yet had been too late! 
The two ladies now indulge in a little scandal; the tardiness of 
Athenian women, always doing every thing but what they ought, 
with obscure hints at a certain incorrectness of taste in the ladies 
of Salamis, furnishing them with sufficient topics, till the arrival 
of company puts an end to this agreeable téte-d-téte. As the 
Congress pours in pretty rapidly, Calonicé gives way to her satiri- 
cal disposition. Here’s a whole legion advancing, says she to Ly- 
sistrata, whence do they come? From Anagyrus, is the reply. I 
thought as much, she rejoins, applying her handkerchief to her 
nose ;—for Anagyrus was not only the name of an Attic borough, 
but also of a plant of very offensive qualities. Among the new- 
comers one only is specified by name, Myrrhina, who excuses her 
tardiness by the difficulty of finding her girdle in the dark. 
Nothing now was wanting for the opening of the meeting but 
the arrival of the female deputies from Peloponnesus and Beeotia, 
who, in concert with these Athenian patriots, were to have the 
honour of revolutionizing Greece. They did not tarry long: in 
such an assembly, it will easily be imagined, that the entrances 
are not made without some comment; and as the ladies stand 
for their respective countries, the allusions are, of course, political 
and local as well as personal. The presence of the Spartan de- 
puty (Lampito by name) seems particularly acceptable to the 
head of this reforming party. Her complexion and her person 
are warmly eulogised ; but a modern fine lady will shudder when, 
among other commendations, she hears this fair Laconian compli- 
mented as possessing strength and vigour sufficient to strangle a 
bull. Lampito, however, takes it in very good part, and ascribes 
the blessing (under Castor and Pollux) to the prodigious exercise 
which she took, and to her continual practice in a dance, one of 
the principal characteristics of which consisted in striking the 
hinder part of the body with the heel; an exhibition which those 
who have formed their opinions of Spartan women on the ro- 
mances 
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mances of Plutarch, will think but ill suited to wives and 
daughters of so lofty a character as he has given them. 

The question soon naturally introduces itself,—Who had called 
them together, and what was the object of their assembling ? 
Lysistrata stands forward as the person who had convoked the 
meeting ; the = of it required a little more address and 
circumlocution. e speaker artfully prepares the company for 
it by leading them on to lament the distant countries into which 
the military service had drawn their husbands, the long pe- 
riods of their absence, and the privations to which themselves were 
consequently subjected. ‘ My husband,’ says the president, ‘ has 
been six whole months at Pylus;’ ‘ and mine,’ rejoins Calonicé, 
‘ nearly as many in Thrace, on the look-out for* what is likely to 
slip through his fingers ;’ ‘ and if mine returns for a few moments, 
says the Spartan, ‘ his buckler is soon fastened to his arm and he 
is off again in a hurry.’ A fit opportunity is thus found for intro- 
ducing the question,—What if a plan could be devised for putting 
an end to the war altogether, and of course to those miseries 
which were the necessary consequences of it—Would the ladies 
join heart and hand in it? The thing could not be doubted. 
Myrrhina declares, with an oath, that to forward so desirable a 
purpose, she would not hesitate to pawn the cloak on her back, 
and drink out the value of it in one day. Calonicé professes her 
readiness to be cut into two like a turbot, and to surrender one 
half for a consummation so devoutly to be wished. ‘The Spartan 
deputy, to whom bodily labour cost nothing, would clamber to the 
top of Mount Taygetus to gain but a mere glimpse of Peace. 
The president, it should seem therefore, had only to: propose her 
scheme, to see it carried by acclamation ;—yet a doubt appa- 
rently hung over her that the sacrifice was too great to be ex- 
pected. She was right. A proposition which involved in it the 
most absolute divorce between the two sexes so long as the war 
continued, was not to be heard with indifference. ‘The satirical 
malice of the poet has surrounded its rejection—instant and abso- 
lute rejection—with all that his wit could furnish ; ridiculous it is 
indeed, in the original, to the highest degree ; but there are feelings 
to be respected of much more value than the enjoyment of any 
mirth whatever. ‘ The war must continue,’ said Myrrhina, after 
a pause,—‘ There can be no peace,’ said Calonicé, after another. 
This was rather too much from a person whose former protesta- 





* The original says—for Eucrates. This person, when treasurer of Athens, made off 
with a large sum of the public money. His escape passed into a proverb, aud to look 
after Eucrates signified what is said in the text. By transporting Eucrates to Thrace, the 
poet alludes to the fear, which the Athenians entertained, that this country would revolt 
from them, as it was much inclined to do after the calamitous events in Sicily. _ 
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tions were so vehement, and the head of the party takes care to make 
her feel it; And you too, ‘ turbot ! is the mstant and poignant re- 
tort! But the purpose of Lysistrata was not to be thus defeated : 
she therefore redoubles her caresses to Lampito ; and a little flat- 
tery, aided by a laudable desire in the fair Spartan herself for | 
peace, at last wins her over. Her assent is followed by the re- 
luctant compliance of the rest; and the scheme of Lysistrata is 
temperately discussed.—It was certainly not a very profound one ; 
but it discovered an unbounded confidence m the powers of the 
toilette, in the mysteries of which the Grecian women are under 
stood to have been most deeply versed; but the lady shall speak 
for herself. 

My life upon the scheme. Let rouge and fard 

Adorn our cheeks. Then deck’d in purple* tunics, 

Whose texture thin may aid not blunt the fancy, 

Wait we our lords at home. They will forthwith 

Be clapping cheeks and pinching fingers with us. 

But dames indulge not their desires; ope not 

Your pleasures to unmaster’d importunity, 

Till bond and seal ensure perpetual peace. 

Keep firm, and peace is yours. 

p. It was the case 

With Menelaus—he discern’d the form, 

The swelling bosom of th’ uncover'd Helen;— 

His upraised arm was palsied at the sight, 

His sword dropp’d powerless, 

As the Spartan women did not pique themselves on their 
learning any more than the men, Lampito, evidently afraid that 
this trait of scholarship might sit too gracefully upon her, qua- 
lifies it by adding, ‘ at least, I think that was the case.’ 

We cannot follow this congress through the whole of its 
proceedings, but the conclusion, as involving some of the lighter 
charges made by the comic writers against their countrywomen, 
deserves consideration. Circumstances transpire m the course 
of the debate, to make the scheme seem more feasible than was 
at first imagined,—the president takes advantage of this to 
propose the solemnity of an oath, as a means of inducing the 
members to abide more strictly by the new order of things. No 
repugnance is manifested, and Lysistrata is desired to prescribe 
the formula and the manner of it. ‘The sprightly Athenian, ap- 
parently well versed m the dramatists of her country, calls to 





* It has been somewhere observed, that the Spartan virgins did not run absolutely 
naked in the public games, and that the word naked merely applied to that sort of cvs- 
tume in which the Diana Succincta usually appears. The present passage of Aristophanes 
seems to confirm this opinion. The ladies in the text wear the xirawor, or covering next 
to the skin, and yet they are said to be yumras (naked). See also the Andromaché of 
Euripides, v. 598. 
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mind the passage in the ‘ Seven against Thebes,’ where the 
chieftains take an oath upon a shield into which the blood of a 
bull had been previously poured, and proposes to follow the same 
plan. This, however, is overruled, from a superstitious feeling : 
a shield had reference to war; the object of the present party was 
— there was therefore no analogy in the two proceedings. 
he substitution of a white horse is rejected upon other pre- 
tences. Lysistrata, however, is not to be driven from her 
ZEschylus; instead of a black shield, she gaily proposes a black 
goblet: in the same spirit of parody, a pitcher of ‘Thasian wine 
is to take the place of bullock’s blood, and the first part of the 
oath to consist of an adjuration, which if the Athenian females 
have not been belied, would cost them very little pain,—that no 
infusion of water should pollute this precious liquor. The 
scheme being approved,—a cup, or rather a whole manufactory 
of cups, makes its appearance, and a wine-skin is brought for- 
ward as the victim: Lysistrata, after a short prayer to Per- 
suasion, pours the liquor into the goblet, and Lampito, declares 
that it sheds a most delicious perfume. The whole party 
then solemnly lay their hands upon the goblet, the chieftain 
enunciates the oath, and Myrrhina takes it in the name of the 
rest:—it was no light one, and the assistant accordingly con- 
fesses at the second line, that her knees tremble under her. 
Lys. Gallant and husband, both adieu! 
Myr. Gallant and husband, both adieu, 
Lys. 1 live, but, trust me, not for you, 
Myr. I live, but, trust me, not hed you. 
Lys. Though love’s commingled joys and pains 
Send poison circling through your veins, 
From me no med’cine may you buy ;— 
1 keep cold house with chastity. 
And yet to kindle warm desire, 
To raise and not to quench the fire, 
I'll paint my cheeks, I'll braid my hair, 
And malice self shall make me fair. 
Nor think that force my love may win;— _ 
’Twill add but labour to the sin. ’ [rest.) 
Now to my lips this cup I take: (takes the goblet from the 
So may I ne’er this compact break ; 
If elseway thought or wish incline,— 
May water mingle with the wine! (drinks.) 

Such is a specimen of the humour which the chartered muse 
of Aristophanes was allowed to throw upon the women of Athens. 
Whether it be legitimate in its sources, the taste of the reader 
must determine: that it was neither manly nor generous in the 
Athenians to encourage even merited ridicule against a sex, bw 
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their own regulations first tended to degrade, will, we think, be 
readily and universally allowed. It has been explained, however, 
that the old comedy is not to be construed too strictly; it be- 
longed to a peculiar festival, where the author was obliged to 
carry his understanding, as it were, incognito, and was little more 
than those images of plaster, which after havi ing served the pur- 
poses of a day, are broken up, and thrown aside. 

But whatever range of humour the Athenians might allow to 
their comic writers, they were too wise a people not to know 
that the mothers of their children deserved respect ; and that, 
however their mental cultivation might be disregarded, there was 
a still more valuable feature in the female character, around 
which too many guards could not possibly be thrown. ‘The pomt 
of honour which was to be derived in future times from the same 
northern people, whose mythology has supplied us with no mean 
substitute for the fauns, and nymphs, and cupids of antiquity, the 
pomt of honour, which requires that sons should be brave, and 
that daughters should be chaste, this nice preserver of female mo- 
desty and virtue did not indeed exist ; but that love of country, so 
predominant in the Greeks, and which throws a veil over so many 
of their errors and crimes, in some measure supplied its place. 
While self-vanity suggested, that to be a citizen of Athens was 
an honour which kings and potentates might envy, the claims to 
so proud a distinction were scrutinized ‘by the law with the 
nicest severity, and the woman of character hence found a degree 
of respect attached to her, which made the preservation of repu- 
tation doubly dear, and taught her that the sole possession of this 
was more than an equivalent for the accomplishments and freedom 
which the privileged courtezan enjoyed. The law required that 
the pure blood of three generations should flow in his veins, who 
demanded to be considered as one of that nation which achieved 
the victories of Marathon and Platea; and ample testimony 
remains to show that private jealousy enforced the mandate of the 
law, and that a pretender to the rights of Athenian citizenship had 
abundant necessity laid upon him to see that there was no defect 
in his claim. What desolation a sweeping enforcement of this law 
once carried into whole families, and with what difficulty the most 
favoured of Athenian statesmen saved himself from coming under 
its influence, the reader of the life of Pericles need not be in- 
formed. ‘The son, whose father’s transgressions had closed the 
rights of citizenship in his family, had one means of reprisal in 
his own hand; for that law, which compelled an Athenian to 
relieve the necessities of an indigent parent, was not imperative 
on him, whose birth, by the mother’s side, was a reproach both 
to the parent and the offspring. 


But 
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But laws far more strict guarded the sanctity of the nuptial 
bed. The very inclination to trespass on domestic rights was, 
according to Maximus Tyrius, punishable by the law, and u 
actual offence the honour of the injured party might be redeemed 
by various means of vengeance: by such satisfaction as money 
could afford; by punishments which worked upon the sense of 
ridicule as well as pain ; by the extinction of sight, and by death. 
On the female offender the terrors of the law fell no less heavily : 
the power of instant death was in the hands of the injured party ; 
and if life was granted, it was upon such terms as made the boon 
little desirable. Like the adulterer, she was debarred access to 
those sacred buildings where alone a guilty mind finds relief; and 
an intrusion into them made it lawful to treat her with every 
indignity short of death. Her dowry became the property of 
her husband; she was forbidden to wear any ornaments about 
her person, and whoever pleased might tear them from her ; 
blows which did not amount to mutilation or loss of life, being 
allowed on the occasion: she might be set up to sale, and if no 
purchaser could be found for her, the husband was allowed to 
retain her as the lowest of his slaves. Such were some of the 
laws at Athens respecting women of character; they may seem 
severe; but self-respect rises in proportion to the apparent 
value that is set upon us, and a sensible woman saw more real 
regard in the restraints imposed upon the possession of virtue, 
than in the freedom and even knowledge, which in Athens re- 
warded the absence of it. 

The writings of antiquity do not lead us to infer, that virgin 
chastity was guarded by such strict laws as wedded honour: our 
means of judging on the subject are almost wholly confined to 
such specimens of the new comedy of the Greeks as have 
reached us through the medium of latin translations, and in them 
it is by no means uncommon to fiud the denouement of the play 
turning upon the circumstance of an unmarried woman, who had 
become a mother during some of those licentious festivals, which 
occasionally withdrew both married and unmarried persons from 
the shade of domestic retirement, without being able to specify, 
on whom the rights of paternity were to be conferred. A heavy 
fine seems originally to have been the penalty for these offences. 
The injured party had afterwards, according to Hermogenes, the 
option of becoming the wife of the criminal without bringing 
hima dowry, or of demanding his life as a compensation. As 
the compassionate feelings of the sex very rarely enforced the 
last clause of the edict, Syrianus assures us, that the right of 
commutation was rescinded, and only the severer sentence al- 
lowed to remain in force. : 


We 
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We have now to trace a different picture in the republic of 
Athens. In literature and in arts, she had found that to follow 
the dictates of nature was the course most likely to crown her 
efforts with success: and so wisely had her practice conformed 
with the observation of her intellect, that her productions often 
lead us to exclaim in the words of the grammarian of Alexandria, 
O nature and art, which of you two has imitated the other! She 
now dared to desert her guide, or rather to set herself up in op- 
position to it. Nature had cried with a voice almost audible to 
woman, ‘ to be respectable you must be chaste :’ Athens had 
the audacity to say, ‘ to be prized and regarded among us, you 
must be unchaste.’ In this bold warfare, the cunning Greek, we 
shall see, commenced his operations under the banners of the 
enemy with whom he contended ; but even with this advantage, 
and with the conventions of society and even of religion in his 
favour, nature was too strong for him, and in spite of himself, he 
was obliged to submit to those eternal laws, which every where 
attach contempt and degradation to the loss of female virtue. 

It was not with any ordinary person that such an attack upon 
the decency of manners would commence, and history accord- 
ingly justifies us in ascribing it to the first and most mighty 
of Athenian statesmen; to the man, who, with the powers of 
oratory common to the two greatest of our own statesmen, united 
that taste for literature and elegant retirement which distin- 
guished the one, and a/most that force of character which shone 
so conspicuously pre-eminent in the other. That licentiousness in 
its coarsest shape existed in Athens before the time of Pericles, 
the establishments of Solon,* and the curious four-in-hand+ 
which Themistocles is recorded to have driven, in his youthful 
days, into the agora at Athens, sufficiently testify: but it remained 
for the lover of the beautiful and accomplished Aspasia to remove 
the odium which was attached to such conduct, and to reduce to 
a system, what moder profligacy has only dared to announce, that 
vice, by losing its deformity, loses half its guilt. It was an at- 
tempt worthy of him whose unruffled remorselessness of ambition 
broke down all the barriers which the wisdom of Solon had placed 
between the senate and the people, and thereby threw the whole 
of the Athenian government, deliberative, executive, financial and 
judicial, into the hands of the populace, thus constituting the most 
odious and terrible of all despotisms, the despotism of the mob. It 
was worthy of the man who filled the porticos of Athens with 





* Grotius in Excerpt. p. 765. Agrippa, Vanit. Scient. cap. de Lenonia, ascribes a 
similar establishment to Pope Sixtus IV. Sed et recentioribus temporibus Sixtus Pont. 
Max. Rome nobile admodum lupanar extruxit. 

| Atheneos, p. 576. 


paintings, 
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paintings, and left her frontier towns unguarded; who bribed his 


countrymen with their own money into dissipation, and with the 
common money of Greece into injustice ; who made Athens a mere 
stage for venal and factious demagogues, by crippling the powers 
of that venerable court which had existed for more than a thou- 
sand years, without one complaint against the justice of its deci- 
sions, and which expired, as became its digmity, in directing its 
last appeal against these profligate and most fatal proceedings. 
—The pestilence which Pericles engendered by shutting up the 
population of Attica within the narrow limits of the metropolis, 
was a slight evil to the plague, which under his intluence and ex- 
ample intected their morals ;—but the blaze of his prodigious talents 
has too much blinded our eyes to his transgressions, and to 
the posthumous infamy which he deserved for bequeathing such 
a legacy as Alcibiades to his country,—without those fences of 
education which he had a right to expect from one who stood 
to him in the double relation of kinsman and of guardian. 

It would not be long before the effect of such influence would 
become visible among the citizens of Athens ; and accordingly 
we find that whatever restrictions they imposed upon themselves, 
with regard to those in whom estates and rights of citizenship 
were to be perpetuated, they made themselves ample amends 
with a class of females in whom the same motives for restraint 
did not exist—a class whose connexion with the arts, the litera 
ture, and even the religion of their country, independently of the 
peculiar education they received, has made them in some degree 
a. subject of historical importance. For them, as well as for 
many other subjects of consideration connected with Greece, we 
have not a name properly naturalized in our language: in that 
of the country to which they belonged they were called Hetera, 
(zraigas,) or female friends; and the great orator, whose busi- 
ness it was to classify and arrange, has left us a clear definition 
af the rank which they held, and the purpose they were meant 
to serve among the female population of Athens. ‘ The cour- 
tezan,’ says Demosthenes,* ‘ is intended only for the gratification 
of the senses. By means of wives we become the fathers of legi- 
tmate children, and maintain faithful guardians for our houses; 
the hetera’ (we must be allowed to continue the use of the 
word) ‘ was meant to promote the enjoyment of life.’ In conformity 
with these views, the education which was denied to the woman 
of character was sedulously bestowed upon the woman who thus 
cousented to purchase knowledge at the price of character. ‘To 
sing, to dance, to play upon the lyre, to blow the single and the 





* In Oratione pro Newra. 
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double flute, were accomplishments in which the hetzra was, 
from the tenderest years, carefully instructed; and though Grecian 
manners did not admit of her appearing upon the stage, the 
habits of private life afforded ample opportunity for the display 
of these talents, and for advancing the fortunes of the possessor 
of them. Though decent female society made no part of the 
charms of convivial or. conversational meetings among the Greeks, 
yet the feast was thought incomplete, unless its enjoyments were 
heightened by a display of the talents which belonged exclusively 
to this class. The higher of the philosophers, indeed, pro- 
fessed* to find more pleasure in their own conversation than in 
the exhibition of the dancing-woman or the flute-performer ; 
and judging from the grace and elegance displayed in the repre- 
sentations of persons of this description found at Herculaneum, 
it must be confessed that great self-denial was implied in the 
abstinence: but the young and the gay thought otherwise; the 
talent of the performer ou the cithara or flute, coupled with 
those graces of society which this intercourse naturally promoted, 
and which contrasted so forcibly with the manners and acquire- 
ments of the more retired housewife, excited among them the 
highest admiration; and, as the Greek plays sufficiently testify, 
often gained her a splendid establishment+ for life. But dancing 

and 





* Plato’s Symposium. 

+ It was her musical talents which procured the extravagant Lamia an introduction 
to the celebrated Demetrius Poliorcetes, whose prosperity was a golden harvest for the 
hetera of Greece. A prince, a warrior and a scholar,—these were charms to captivate 
any heart—in woman’s eyes the ‘ stormer of cities’ was something more ; he was cast in 
the mould of the most perfect manly beauty. The following epistle is from a collec- 
tion of letters, which being derived, it is understood, from Greek comedies that have not 
come down to us, appear a fair criterion on which to form an estimate of some of the 
modes of life in Athens. Of their extreme indelicacy the letter itself contains internal 
evidence, which need vot be pointed out. 

Lamia to Demetrivs.— If there be any boldness in this proceeding, you must 
take the blame to yourself, Such a king as you are, and yet you permit an hetera to 
write to you! And where indeed is the wonder after all! you that descend to my per- 
son, why should you not stoop to my letters!—My lord and master, when I see you 
abroad with your diadem on your head, in the midst of your guards and your retinue, 
your martial pomp and your ministers of state, Venus help me, if I do not tremble and 
feel terrified and confounded! I turn away my eyes as from the sun, lest they should 
fail me in the fiery splendour; then indeed I recognize Demetrius the stormer of cities. 
At the sight of that stern and martial air I distrust myself, and ‘ Lamia,’ I say, ‘is this 
the man who deigns to share your couch? Is this he to whom you pipe and blow the 
flute for a whole night together,—who has now condescended to become your corre- 
spondent, and who puts you on a footing with Gnathena? Abashed and confounded by 
my bolduess I lose all powers of speech, and sit silently waiting for your presence. Is 
my wish gratified! Oh, then I fall at your feet and worship, till wrapt in your embsaces 
and devoured with your kisses, I assume a different language, and I say to myself, « Is 
this the stormer of cities? Is this the man of camps and war, the scourge of Macedon, 
the terror of Greece, the master of Thrace? By the powers of love! I will be the 
city-stormer to day, and with no other weapon than my flute, see what terms the enemy 
will make with me.’—I have a request for your royal car. You will sup with me this 

evening, 
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and music are accomplishments which very ordinary minds can at- 
tain, and with which ordinary minds are contented to be satistied : 
the hetzra, who aspired to rank high in her profession, and to emu- 
Jate a Thargelia or an Aspasia, ermbraced a much greater range of 
education. The comic theatre, which appears to have been shut 
against the modest woman, was open to her, and opportunities 
were thus furnished for acquiring that knowledge of humaa 
nature whieh the monotony of domestic life forbad, and that con- 
versational tact in which the mere housewife must have been 
entirely deficient. ‘To the refinement thus acquired, was fre- 
quently added a knowledge of the powers of oratory. The Funeral 
Speech in ‘Thucydides, which has been declared by an excellent 
judge* to defy either imitation or paraphrase beyond any com- 
position that ever was committed to writing, we have the 
authority of Plato} for saying, was written by a woman;—by 
the Aspasia, with whom the class of persons we are describing 
originated, and from whom Socrates professed to derive his 
knowledge of rhetoric and erotics. The woman thus trained and 
educated became the companion of statesmen, of poets and 
philosophers; she lived and conversed with those who had the 





evening, and be my guest for the next three days. I am holding my annual feast to 
Veuus; and itis a point with me, that the present celebration sliall exceed all preceding 
ones. You will find in your reception all that tenderness and magnificence can bestow : 
your bounty has put the last into my power, and for the first—from that night—that 
sacred night—I have dove nothing which should disgrace your benefits: I have never 
abused the indulgence which your generosity allowed me; my person, in spite of your 
permission, remains yours, and yoursonly. Fear no meretricious tricks or deceptions 
from me. Diana blast me, if from that sacred hour I have received either letter or offer ; 
—who indeed would dare to make them in the face of your invincibility! Love, O King, 
is quick in his movements: hasty to come, prompt to depart: his wings grow upon 
hope, but without hope they soon fall away. And on this is founded the great art of 
our profession; the art to put off present enjoyment, and to keep a lover in play by his 
hopes. Accordingly, sometimes we have a religious ceremony to perform—sometimes we 
have a convenieut indisposition: now we are at our notes, our flute-music or our danc- 
ing; now there is a feast to be celebrated, and now a house to be embellished :—obstacles 
are thus put in the way of pleasures, which are otherwise apt to fade and pall, and 
minds are kept in a state of proper mflammation.—But to the entertainment I am pre- 
paring for you. Be assured, that its fame shall not be confined to the house (and I pro- 
pose to give it in our friend Therippidion’s mansion) in which it is held: if all Athens 
and Greece be not full of it, may the dullest solitude be my portion! But more than all, 
: the Spartans—( foxes as they have proved at Ephesus, they need something to give them 
an air of manhood)—shall talk it over on their cold mountains, and their dreary deserts : 
they will find no end, I warrant, to their invectives, and to the contrast they will find be- 
tween your polished humanity and their Lycurgan rudeness.—Let them talk as they 
will, great lord.—Be you only observant of the day of our feast. The choice of the house 
I leave to you; and what you choose must be right.’—Aleiphronis Epistole, lib. ii. 
epist, 1. 
< Mitford’s Grecian Hist. vol. iii. p. 108. 

+ In Menexeno, p. 403. From the continual banter in which the Platonic Socrates 
indulges, this declaration is not perhaps to be taken too strictly. But that this ‘ Ninon” 
of antiquity tempered the composition of Pericles by graces, which the severer precepts 
of Anaxagoras would not have imparted, there can be no doubt. ae 
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gift of immortality in their hands; and accordingly, while the 
modest but unlettered housewife sunk into oblivion, the hetera 
became the subject of history; her birth was made an object 
of curiosity; her fortunes were carefully traced; her bons-mots* 
and sallies of wit were diligently registered; and after wearing a 
diadem, perhaps, during her life, she was buried in a tomb which, 
from its unrivalled magnificence, a stranger to Athenian customs 
was apt to think dedicated to the most perfect of her heroes, 
philosophers or statesmen.t 

This was surely an elegant superstructure ;—it was raised on a 
foundation still more calculated to catch the common eye; and 
this war against nature was carried on, as we have observed, with 
arms furnished from her own magazines. It was made the first 
requisite in the class of persons we are describing, that they 
should eminently excel in the graces both of face and person. 
{t is generally understood that the country which produced such 
exquisite models of manly beauty, was not so fortunate in its 
female productions ; and it appears to confirm M. de Pauw’s as- 
sertion of the general want of beauty in Attic women, that most 
of the more distinguished hetere at Athens were captives made 
in war, or strangers who found that metropolis the best market 
for their charms. As manners grew more corrupt, and the demand 
for women of this kind made the number of voluntary members 
insufficient, we find, in the later ages of Greece, a professional 
person} growing into great practice, who made it his business to 
search the neighbouring islands and shores for these desirable ob- 
jects; and with all his diligence it was no easy matter to supply 
them satisfactorily. In atown where statues of the most graceful 
proportion abounded in every temple and in almost every street 
and house ; and where porticoes were crowded with paintings, in 
which one beautiful object vied with another, provocations existed 
for the dullest imagination; and an Athenian might well be ex- 
cused for being fastidiously nice on the subject of beauty. Tests 
indeed for trying its merits existed, which must have made the 
most perfect beauty shrink and feel fearful of the scrutiny. The 
Roxané of Aetion, the Sosandra of Calamis, the Juno of Euphra- 
nor, and the Cassandra of Polygnotus, presented models which a 





* The 13th book of Athenzus is full of them. We are no great admirers of Grecian 
bons-mots in general ; but if there wanted any testimony to prove to us the low state of 
female intellect in Athens, it would be this collection of sayings, which from courtesy, it 
is to be presumed, were.allowed to pass for pleasantries in that metropolis. To be grossly 
indecent and insufferably stupid, is almost peculiar to the female wits of Athens. 

+ Such, according to Dicearchus, was the opinion generally excited by the appear- 
ance of the tomb of Pythionicé in the Road, called The Sacred: 

¢ The character of the leno, or male slave-dealer, is admirably developed in the 
Pscudolus of Plautus, the female as admirably in the Asinaria. Act, 1. Scene 3. 


Grecian 
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Grecian beauty might perhaps approach without any violent de- 
gree of alarm, and rather for the purposes of instruction than com- 
parison. The comparison became somewhat more dangerous 
when she drew near the Lemnian Minerva of Phidias, the Ama- 
zon leaning upon her spear by the same sculptor, and the Cam- 
paspé of Apelles. The contour of the face and exact symmetry of 
the nose, she knew, would be critically examined by the former, 
and the opening of the mouth and the neck by the second; while 
the Campaspé with all its life and blood, and formed in the true 
genius of Grecian art, which threw a veil over nothing, left her 
no right to calculate on imagination supplying the deficiencies of 
reality. The Cnidian Venus by Praxiteles, and the ‘ Venus in the 
gardens of Alcamenes’ completed the canons of criticism. ‘The 
forehead, the evypayzmoy of the eye-brows, that mixture of quick- 
ness and brightness (iypov dua tw Gasp) which Grecian taste re- 
quired in the eyes, were adjudged by the former; the cheeks, the 
turn of the wrist, the fingers, which diminish insensibly to a point, 
and that, which the writer on the Beautiful and Sublime declares 
to be the most beautiful object in nature, were estimated by the 
latter. 

Though all these master-pieces did not exist at one and the 
same period, enough were in being from the earliest times to raise 
in the susceptible minds of the Athenians a very high idea of per- 
sonal beauty ; and among no people did it excite stronger emotions. 
Beauty was considered as one of the first gifts of heaven; prizes 
were instituted for ascertaining in whom it existed most in perfec- 
tion; stories were circulated of the vengeance which fell upon the 
insulters of it, and its possessor in perfection was viewed with 
something like the reverence which belonged to the divinities of 
her country. A young beauty was scarcely safe even in her cradle ; 
and when goddesses, according to the mythic tales of Greece, 
contended for superiority of personal charms, the females of the 
country might very well be’ pardoned for feeling jealous about 
a possession which attracted so much notice both from gods and 
men. ‘ Have you heard of the new beauty that-is in training 
(SugiorgogySeica) by Apelles?’ write the sisterhood* of Corinth to 
their friends in Athens; and they use but the common language of 
the times. ‘ O prodigious ignorance, if you have yet to hear 
of it! There is but one woman in Greece, and Lais carries 
all before her. Lais is the theme of the perfumers’ shops ; 
Lais is the talk of the theatres; in the Ecclesia, in the courts 
of justice, and in the senate-house, nothing is heard but Lais. 
In all places and among all descriptions of persons nothing but 





* Fragmenta Alciphronis, V. 2. 


N2 Lais ;— 
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Lais ;—the very dumb nod to one another the praises of her beau- 
ty,* and Lais is a tongue to those who possess not the power of 
speech.’ Nor were these the opinions merely of the young and 
the susceptible. The gravest philosophers allowed that beauty 
was the most valuable and the divinest of all perfections ; and 
idealists, who existed in Greece as well as in Germany, heard 
with no great repugnance the definition which declared virtue it- 
self to be the most distinguished of all pursuits, merely because 
it was the most beautiful. An appeal from earth to heaven m 
favour of these declarations was unfortunately too well justified 
by the tales of mythology. While men admitted of no excuse for 
the aberrations of their consorts, the gods, it was declared,+ had 
juster notions of the power of beauty, and readily forgave the de- 
linquencies into which the sight of it in mere mortals sometimes 
led their too susceptible partners : while female divinities them- 
selves were so far from considering these concessions as matters 
which required a veil of concealment, that they rather made them 
a subject of ostentation, and considered them as indispensable sub- 
jects of imsertion in the hymns, which were sung to their honour. 

_We have entered into these details, (and we might have en- 
larged them by adverting to some religious{ opinions of the 
ancients on the subject,) to shew, that if a woman could have 
risen superior to that law of nature, which enjoins chastity as the 
first of her virtues, it must have been in Greece ; and we do not 
mean to deny, that with the conventions of society in her favour, 
the hetera often united with accomplishments thus calculated to 
dazzle, qualities of the heart which raised her above the contempt 
that, in spite of all precaution, fell upon her situation. With the 
exception of one virtue, many of them are certainly exhibited, in 
the New Comedy, (the only means of reference we have for opi- 
nions on the point,) in colours the most amiable. There is a cer- 
tain period indeed in female life, which even ignorance cannot 
render altogether uninteresting ; but its beauty, like the odours of 
night-flowers, is rather felt, than capable of being brought under 
actual vision. Depending upon a certain mixture of artlessness, 





* Lais was indeed a model for a painter. When dressed, say the writers of the 
times, or those who copied after them, her face was the most beautiful part about her ; 
when undressed, she was all face. (A little sarcasm, not worth explaining, was aimed in 
this expression at another beauty of the day.) Neither too thin nor too fleshy, she exhi- 
bited that happy medium which unites delicacy with substance, and which combined 
the ‘ corpus solidum’ of the ancients with the ‘ délié’ of the French. Her hair, curled b: 
the hand of nature, flowed softly down her shoulders. Her eyes were said by her ad- 
mirers (and they swore it as wall as said it) to be rounder than the full moon; blacker 
shan cheng in the pupil, and whiter (than ivory) in the white which encompassed the 

upil. 
Isocrates in Laudatione Helene. p. 142. 

t See Athenaus, lib. xiii. 575. 
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and unacquaintance with the world, while the passions yet slumber 
in their cells, its nice shades are so little fitted for the coarse feel- 
ings of a public audience, that scarcely more than two of the 
modern dramatists (Moliére and our own Shakspeare) can be said 
to have attempted it. The Greek dramatists, however, if we may 
judge from the versions of Terence and Plautus, seem to have been 
fond of portraits of this kind ; they were all drawn from the class 
of persons whom we have just been describing, and there is no 
reason for supposing that the Antiphila, the Silenium, and Phi- 
lematium of the stage, were not actually to be found in society. 
The following letter, by collecting into one focus many of the 
scattered rays of the comedians, has partly destroyed the effect of 
simplicity, but it will help to give an idea of the character to which 
we have just referred. 


MENECLEIDEs to EutTuyc tes. 


*T have lost her—she is gone—the beautiful Bacchis is no more. 
She is gone, my friend, and left me nothing but tears and the remem- 
brance of a love, sweet beyond expression while it lasted, but bitter 
beyond suflerance in its conclusion. Never, never shall J forget ber. 
What feeling, what sensibility, what humanity she possessed! Her life 
mightly justly be deemed an apology for the whole profession to which 
she belonged !—and the members of it would act but justly by placing 
a statue to her memory in the temple of Venus or the Graces. Her 
conduct, so admirably did she shape her manners, was a complete refu- 
tation of the vulgar charges urged against those of her vocation,— that 
they are mischievous and faithless—that they have an eye merely to their 
own advantage,—that they are the property of the best giver, and that 
those who consort with them, must only look for evil from the connexion, 
You remember that Mede, who lately landed here from Syria, his 
pomp, and his retinue ; you have heard too, perhaps, of his ostentatious 
promises and offers to Bacchis:—eunuchs, maid-servants, dress and 
finery, nothing was to equal her establishment. To his great indig- 
nation and in despite of it, she would not edmit the prodigal promiser. 
She preferred reposing under my little every-day mantle ; and satisfied 
with my sparing and humble presents, she spurned the satrap and his 
splendid donations. The Egyptian merchant and his mountains of silver 
fared no better. Never surely was there so excellent a creature! She 
had virtues which some good genius ought to have transferred to a more 
honourable condition of life. But she is gone—she has left me—she has 
made her bed, where she will have no bed-fellow! Shame on the Fates, 
who do not allow me to take my place by her side. And yet I survive! 
Nay I eat, and I drink, and I converse with my friends! I have lost the 
light of her eyes, and her smile, and her gentleness, and the sweet chid- 
ings of those delicious evenings,—and yet | exist! One little minute back, 
how apposite was her conversation! how sweet her look! how deli- 
cious her kisses! Her lips were the seat of persuasion, and when her 
girdle was on, it was as if Venus and the Graces had joined hands, 

x3 and 
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and united in the same person. And those little songs, which she 
sang among our cups—and the sounds of that lyre which her ivory 
fingers used to put in motion—they are gone, never to return! she who 
uttered them is deaf, dumb, mute; she is ashes, dust. And Megara the 
strumpet lives! Megara, the merciless, who pillaged poor Theages, 
till the wretch, from a man of fair property, was fain to betake himself 
to the wars with nothing but a mantle and a buckler. She lives; and 
Bacchis Dearest Euthycles, my sorrows become easier as I pour 
them into thy friendly bosom—-to talk and to write of her is sweet! 
Alas! the remembrance of her is all that I now have left.’* 

It only remains to shew that whatever temporary glare the 
histories of an Aspasia, a Pythionicé, ora Newra might throw 
over the condition just described ; a closer inspection will con- 
vince us of the truth of what has been more than once asserted 
in the course of these remarks, that the great law of nature 
which determines chastity to be the first virtue in a woman, 
could not be superseded by the conventional agreements of 
society: and in fact, Athenian law, to a certain extent, went 
in accordance with the dictates of nature. To wear a dress 
of a particular description—to be debarred the use of certain 
ornaments—to be denied all servile assistance except from 
persons of the same class as herself—to be excluded from the 
services and sacrifices of the temples, and, what to female minds 
was, perhaps, a still more trying privation, to be excluded from 
the splendid processions which often preceded those sacrifices, 
were among the privations, to which, if the law was strictly obeyed, 
every offender against modesty was subjected in Attica. The 
great objects of Athenian ambition were, strictly speaking, shut 
against a young man, who owed his birth to such a connexion: for 
he could not exercise the talents of oratory in the senate, or the 
Ecclesia, or the various courts of law. The wit of a Timotheus 
might turn to the brighter side of the picture and feel grateful to 
a mother who had made him the son of Conon; but the tongue 
which found itself tied in the public assemblies, no doubt broke 
out sometimes into private invective against the cause of a priva- 
tion, which to an ambitious and loquacious Athenian must have 
been peculiarly galling. The free-born Athenian woman, who 
embraced this profession, immediately lost all her rights and pri- 
vileges : she ranked in future merely with the wife or daughter 
of a metic or sojourner in Athens; and a consciousness of the de- 
gradation thus incurred, generally led them, it appears, to change 
their names, and to annihilate, as much as in them lay, their 
previous existence. 

The rest of our picture must be a little coarse. What we call 
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a lady, that is, a woman, who to virtue and intellect unites the 
dignity of manners which is inseparable from the former, and the 
facility of manners which is a general result of the possession of 
the latter—was a being, which, so far from existing in Greece, 
does not appear to have entered in the remotest degree into 
the conception of a Greek. Some approximation to a fine lady 
his tragedy did furnish ;* but it confined the character, and we 
think not unwisely, to the wife of Agamemnon,—an adulteress 
and a murderer. Where female reputation stood on this footing, 
we may imagine what licence of speech would be allowed against 
persons whose very situation presupposed a forfeiture of any title 
to respect. Athens, like Florence and modern Rome, was a coun- 
try of nick-names; and, as its first consolation, private scandal 
took care to affix the most opprobrious appellations to persons 
over whom the favour of princes, poets, or philosophers had 
thrown an artificial lustre. Lamia, whose avarice} was as de- 
structive to the inhabitants of towns, as the warlike machines of 
her lover Demetrius were to the towns themselves, derived her 
appellation from one of the most destructive of those which were 
used by her too bountiful lover. Gmnathena, whose wit was so 
often directed against others, became the subject of raillery in her 
turn, and was nicknamed ‘ the Cistern.’ Lais, to whom Venus 
Melenis descended in a dream, and promised a plentiful harvest 
of lovers, was, for the severity with which she exacted the price of 
her favours, surnamed ‘ the Hatchet.’ Nico was politely termed 
‘the She-goat:’ Callisto was as gallantly nickname ‘ the Sow,’ 
while her mother became proverbially known under the title of 
‘ the Crow.’ The love of wine gave a name to more than one 
of the class, with adjuncts in some cases, which could not well be 
specified, and may be left in the obscurity of the language to 
which they belong. 

But the great place of correction for persons of this class was 
the stage ; and they seem to have felt it. The Old Comedy had 
occasionally dealt them a side blow or two; but when, by a 
change of laws and government, the characters of public men 
were rescued from the hands of the dramatist, the Greek appe- 
tite for scandal was compensated by making the stage the vehicle 
of attack upon public women. The Thalatta of Diocles, the 
Corianno of Pherecrates, the Anteia of Eunicus, the Thais and 





* Euripides in Electra. ‘ . 
+ On one occasion, says Plutarch, Demetrius commanded the Athenians to raise 
immediately the sum of two hundred and fifty talents; and the payment was exacted 
with the utmost rigour. As soun as it was collected, he ordered it all to be given to 
Lamia and her companions to buy soap.—Life of Demetrius. It must be remembered, 
that a good story is never injured in Plutarch’s writings, by any questions tending to 
affect its truth or its probability. ‘ 
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Phanium of Menander, the Opora of Alexis, and the Clepsydra 
of. Eubulus were all dramas deriving their names from celebrated 
courtezans or hetere; and fragments enough of these come- 
dies remain, exclusive of the translations of Plautus and Terence, 
to show in what spirit they were generally written. 

The obscurity from which the hetwre frequently sprang, 
formed a convenient topic of reproach for those whose faculty of 
observation did not extend far beyond mere exterior. The angry 

_lover, who remembered in the Phryné, whose wealth enabled her 
to offer to rebuild the walls of Thebes, the same Phryné who in 
earlier days had earned a livelihood by a very humble employ- 
ment, did not want an organ for expressing his disdainful remi- 
niscences on the stage— 

Wretch that I am, 
She had my love, when a mere caper-gatherer, 
And fortune’s smiles as yet were wanting to her. 
1 never pinch’d nor spar’d in my expenses, 
Yet now—doors closely barr'd are all the recompence 
That waits on former bounties ill bestow’d !* 


The reverses which persons of this profession were natu- 
rally apt to make to themselves, formed a more just topic of 
ridicule : and the lines+ which commemorated the downfal of 
the once select and opulent Lais, coarse as they are, were, no 
doubt, in every body’s mouth. 

Alas for Lais ! 
A slut, a wine-Libber—her only care 
Is to supply the cravings of the day, 
To eat and drink—to masticate and tipple. 
The eagle and herself are fittest parallels. 
In the first prime and lustlihood of youth, 
The mountain king ne’er quits his royal eyric, 
But lamb, or straggling sheep, or earth-couch’d hare, 
Caught in his grip, repays the fierce descent: 
But when old age hath sapp'd his mettle’s vigour, 
He sits upon the temple tops, forlorn, 
In all the squalid wretchedness of famine, 
And merely serves to point an augur's tale. 
Just such another prodigy is Lais! 
Full teeming coffers swell’d her pride of vouth : 
Her person, ever fresh and new, your satrap 
Was more accessible than she ;—but now, 
That life is lagging at the goal, and like 
An unstrung lute, her limbs are out of tune, 
She is become so lavish of her presence, 
That being daily swallow’d by men’s eyes, 
They surfeit at the sight. 
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’ She’s grown companion to the common streets— 
Want her who will, a stater, a three-obol piece, 
Or a mere draught of wine brings her to hand ! 
Nay place a silver stiver in your palm, 

And, shocking tameness! she will stoop forthwith 
To pick it out. 

As the line was not yery nicely drawn between the mere cour- 
tezan and the hetera, it will also be readily believed, that the 
same aberrations took place in the one, which the loss of honour 
is invariably found to produce im the other ; and that the charges 
of mercenariness, extravagance, jealousy, deception, faithlessness, 
want of honesty, &c. could with the most perfect justice be 
ascribed to both. From numerous passages of ancient authors, 
substantiating the whole of these charges, we shall select one 
which is more particularly directed against the common want of 
principle in these females. 

* Would to heaven,’ writes Petalé to Simalion,* ‘ that one of my 
profession could support her establishment upon tears! ] might then 
live in splendour ; for you have an inexhaustible fountain, and they are 
wonderfully at the service of your friends. But, alas! we must have 
other accompaniments, money, ‘dress,.equipage, attendants: all these a 
person like me must have, or farewell to her trade. I have no little 
paternal estate in Myrrhinus, nor any share in the public mines: my 
whole support depends upon what I can wring from silly hair-brain’d 
boys. One whole year | have devoted to poverty and you: during that 
time not a single box of perfume has crossed my eyes, and my head is 
perfectly dry; as for the old tatter’d Tarentine mantle—s'death!— [ 
feel my cheeks burn whenever [| exhibit in it..... What! have you no 
such thing as a drinking cup at home? Is your mother without jewels, has 
your father no little bills or bonds, on which you can lay your hands ?— 
Happy Philotes! you were born under more fortunate stars! you have 
a lover indeed in Menecleides! not a day but he brings you a present 
—no tears, it is true, but something infinitely better. My lot is dif- 
ferently cast. I have a mourner for a gallant and nota lover ; one who 
considers me as a corpse in prospectu ; and sends me chaplets and roses 
accordingly, and then forsooth tells me he has spent the whole night 
in tears. I have but two little words: if you have any thing to bring 
me, come; but—observe—no tears; if otherwise,—be your own 
tormentor, and not mine.’ 

We take leave of a subject, which is begmning to be not very 
attractive, with a fragment, (Athen. p. 558.) whose vehemence of 
indignation will probably excite a smile. The writer had either 
been unfortunate in his connexions ; or, he had the grace to feel 
that mothers, who discharge the first of all duties, and mistresses 
of families, who discharge by no means the last, deserved an ocea- 
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sional triumph over those, who often were neither mothers nor 
mistresses of families, and who in Athens, as elsewhere, must oc- 
casionally have made the ties of consanguinity both painful and 
odious. 


* Away, away, with these same female friends! 
He whose embraces have encircled one, 
Will own a monster has been in his arms ;— 
Fell as a dragon is, fire-spouting like 
Chimera, like the rapid ocean-portent, 
Three-headed and dog-snouted ! 
Harpies are less obscene in touch than they: 
The tigress robb’d of her first whelps, more merciful : 
Asps, Scorpions, Vipers, amphisbenz dire, 
Cerastes, Ellops, Dipsas, all in one !— 

But come, let’s pass them in review before us, 
And see how close the parallels will hold. 
And first for Plangon: where in the scale place her ? 
F’en rank her with the beast whose breath is flame. 
Like her she deals combustion round ; and foreigners 
By scores have perish’d in her conflagrations. 
One only ’scaped the fair incendiary, 
And that by virtue of his nimble steed. 
He pack’d his baggage and turn’d tail upon her.— 
Have commerce with Sinope, and you'll find 
That Lerna’s monster was no tale ; for like 
The hydra she can multiply her members, 
And fair Gnathzna is the present offshoot : 
Her morning charms for beauties in the wane 
Compensate—but—the dupe pays doubly for’t. 
There’s Nanno too :—Nanno and Scylla’s pool 
Bear close similitude : two swains have made 
Already shipwreck in that gulph ; a third 
Had shar’d their fortunes, but the wiser boy 
Plied well his oars and boldly stood to sea-ward. 
If Nanno’s Scylla, Phryne is Charybdis : 
Woe to the wretch who comes within her tide ! 
Engulph’d in whelming waves, both bark and mariner 
Are suck’d into th’ abyss of quick perdition ! 
And what’s Theano ? bald, and bare, and peel’d 
With whom but close-pluck’d Sirens ranks she? woman 
In face and voice ; but in her feet—a blackbird. 
But why enlarge my nomenclature? Sphinx is 
A common name for all: on her enigma 
is moulded all their speech :—love, fealty, 
Affection,—these are terms drop clear enough 
From them, but at their heels comes a request, 
Wrapt up in tortuous phrase of nice perplexity. 
( Mimes. )—“ A four-foot couch perchance would grace their 
_ chamber ! 
Their 
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Their needs forsooth require a chair—three footed, 

Or, for the nonce, two-footed—'twould content them.” 

He that is vers'd in points and tricks, like Gidipus, 

Hears, and escapes perchance with purse uninjur'd ; 

The easy fool gapes, gazes, and — hey! presto! 

Both purse and person’s gone!’ 
——— 


Art. X.—1. The Importance of the Cape of Good Hope, us a 
Colony to Great Britain, independently of the Advantages it 
possesses as a Military and Naval Station, and the Key to our 
Territorial Possessions in India. By Richard Barnard Fisher, 
Esq. The Third Edition, with Additions. 1819. 

. Considerations on the Means of affording Profitable Employ- 
ment to the redundant Population of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, through the Medium of an improved and correct System 
of Colonization in the British Territories in Southern Africa. 
1819. 

. Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. By William 
J. Burchell, Esq. 1819. 

. The Cape of Good Hope Calendar, and Agriculturist’s Guide ; 
containing a correct Account of all the Public Offices, Military 
Forces, and other Establishments in that Colony. Together 
with a brief Description of its Soil, Agriculture, and Com- 
merce. Intended for the Use of those Persons who may be- 
come Settlers. As compiled by G. Ross, Superintendent of 
the Government Press in that Settlement. Illustrated with a 
correct Map of the Colony. 1819. 

. An Account of the Colony of the Cape of Good Hope, with a 
View to the Information of Emigrants. And an Appendix, 
containing the Offers of Government to Persons disposed to 
settle there. 1819. 

6. A Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, describing its Geogra- 
phical Situation, Climate, &c. 1819. 

7- The Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, containing 
a Description of the Climate, Soil, and Productions of the 
Colony, from the latest and most authentic Sources of Informa- 
tion—with Directions to Emigrants in general. To which are 
added, a full Account of the Meeting at the Crown and An- 
chor Tavern, &c. By John Wilson. 1819. 

. Journal of a Visit to South Africa in 1815 and 1816, with 
some Account of the Missionary Setilements of the United 
Brethren near the Cape of Good Hope. By the Rev. C. J. 
Latrobe. London. 1818. 

it will not be necessary, for our present purpose, to take up the 

time of our readers in discussing the cause of that distress 
which, for some time past, has been pressing hard on certain 
classes 
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classes of the labouring and manufacturing poor ; it is enough to 
know that it exists ;—and more than enough to apprehend, from 
the result of the active and anxious inquiries of men competent to 
the task, that the country does not, and cannot, under any 
circumstances, command the means of regular and permanent 
employment for its increased and increasing population. ‘This 
important fact was only not sooner discovered, or, more strictly 
speaking, not sooner felt, on account of the peculiar circumstances 
of the war in which we were engaged—a war, novel in its charac- 
ter and unparalleled in its duration. ‘That war having ceased, 
and with it the factitious provision by which multitudes had been 
supported, it quickly became manifest, that the supply of labour 
was greater than the demand; and that a large portion of the 
population, more particularly that part of it which was connected 
with the army and navy, to the amount of several hundred thou- 
sands, (Mr. Colquhoun says two millions,) being thrown back 
upon the public, must necessarily remain unemployed, and be- 
come a burden to the rest of the community. 

In referring to past times and to the history of other countries, 
it will be found that, whenever population began to press severely 
against the means of subsistence, the remedy resorted to was emi- 
gration ;—not by single families, but in whole hordes like the 
northern Tartars, or whole legions like the Romans; their inva- 
riable policy being to cast their swarms when the hive was full. 
China and Japan are, perhaps, the only exceptions from this 
practice. Of the latter country we know but little ; but enough is 
known of the former to deter any civilized society from following 
its example in this respect; or from submitting, if possible to 
avoid it, to that last and most dreadful of its resources, famine, 
by which whole provinces are laid waste, and the population 
brought down to the level of subsistence. 

If it should appear, then, that all other measures are little better 
than palliatives of the evil, wholly adequate to afford any per- 
manent relief, the only material point to be settled would be that 
of the direction into which the tide of emigration should be turned. 
The decision became the more urgent when it appeared that ship 
after ship was regorging on our shores loads of disappointed emi- 
grants who, after fleemg to what they fondly imagined a land of 
liberty and plenty, but which, on their arrival, they found to be the 
abode of beggary, bondage, and disease, were returned, stripped 
of every thing, to swell the surplus population, and to increase the 
number of unprofitable consumers. That our own colonies 
claimed the preference could admit of no doubt ; and among those 
which, on every account, might be considered as most eligible, 
there could be no hesitation in making choice of that which, from 
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the nature of its produce, the salubrity of its climate, and the 
advantages of its situation, should appear to hold out the most 
flattermg prospect of reciprocal benefit to the mother-country, 
and to the individuals who might wish to leave it in search of 
better fortune. 

The Care or Goop Hope has always maintained a favourable 
hold on the public opinion. Long before it fell into our possession, 
the passing visitors of this celebrated promontory were lavish in 
their praises of its fine climate, equally removed from the extremes 
of heat and cold; of its beautiful flowers and choice fruits, some 
of which were always in season ; of the excellent quality of its 
bread, and the variety and abundance of its vegetables; of the 
neat and cleanly condition of the capacious houses ; and of the 
substantial comforts and the respectable appearance of every class 
of its inhabitants. It might be urged perhaps, that some little 
deduction should be made from the glowing descriptions usually 
given by persons landing at this ‘ half-way house,’ (as it was called) 
after a long voyage; and yet, making every allowance, it must be 
admitted, that the excellence of that soil and climate cannot be 
greatly exaggerated which will produce, at the same time, and in 
boundless profusion, the apple and thre orange, the peach and the 
pear, the grape and the apricot, the guava and the strawberry, 
together with a great variety of other fruits and esculent vege- 
tables, the natural growth of countries situated both within and 
without the tropics. When, added to all this, ) we behold with our 
own eyes, the multitude of heaths of surpas elegance and 
beauty, the endless variety of bulbous-rooted flowers, and a long 
list of the choicest flowering shrubs and herbaceous plants which 
are brought with some care to adorn our conservatories, but 
which are there scattered in wild and spontaneous profusion over 
the country, it cannot but enhance our good opinion of a spot 
favoured with so much beauty and elegance. 

That such a feeling for the Cape of Good Hope, whether 
correct or not, does prevail, was very manifest when, at the 
close of last session of Parliament, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer announced the intention of his Majesty’s government to ex- 
tend the colonization of that settlement. ‘The measure was not 
merely approved, but hailed with applause by every part of the 
House ; so that instead of 50,000/. the minister might, we believe, 
with the same ease, have obtained, if he had thought it expe- 
dient, a much larger sum. 

The same predilection was equally conspicuous in the crowds 
which daily thronged Downing Street, in order to await the 
decision of the Colonial Department on their applications to 
be enrolled in the number of those who were to add to the 
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population of this happy country: and it may be inferred to pre- 
vail still more generally in the public mind, from the multitude 
of publications got up on the spur of the occasion, professedly 
for the guidance and instruction of the new colonists. ‘The 
titles of a cluster of these productions we have prefixed to this 
Article, not so much for the sake of imvestigating their respective 
merits, which, with the exception of the last, are, in truth, but 
slender, as from a wish to warn the public, and more especially 
the emigrant, of the gross mistakes and the exaggerated state- 
ments which they contain. From these ephemeral shoots of the 
press, the sanguine but inexperienced emigrant would be led to 
conclude the influence of the climate and the fertility of the soil 
in Southern Africa to be such, that nature there yielded spon- 
taneously her most valuable productions, and that the hand of man 
was required only to be stretched forth to gather them; in short, 
that the feast was prepared, the table spread, and that the guests 
had nothing more to do than to take their seats, and fall to the re- 
past. If there be any (and we fear there are) about to embark 
under such extravagant notions, woeful indeed will be their dis- 
appointment ! 

© moderate the indulgence of unreasonable expectation, 
and to check the ardour of incautious adventure, a plain, concise, 
and correct view of the present state of that portion of Southern 
Africa, comprehended within the limits of the Cape of Good Hope 
colony, would be of great use in a two-fold point of view ;— 
first, as it regards those who may already be on the eve of de- 

ure ; and, secondly, the public at large; for we should deem 
it a most unfortunate circumstance, if the disastrous results of 
improvident speculation, or the disappointed hopes of artisans and 
labourers, should be the means of throwing a damp on a measure 
which, by common prudence, cannot fail, in no great length of 
time, to be of the utmost advantage both to the colony and the 
mother-country. We intreat our readers to believe that we come 
to the discussion of this interesting subject with many advantages; 
we happen to have some local knowledge of the country, and 
we have before us every thing, we believe, that has been written 
on it. In the absence, therefore, of such a work as we are de- 
ploring, a few observations from us may not, perhaps, be altoge- 
ther without their value. 

A word or two must be previously offered on the respective 
publications at the head of this Article. ‘The first is that of Mr. 
Barnard Fisher, who, we believe, was paymaster to a regiment in 
Cape Town. It is intended, he says, to prove to England ‘ the im- 
portance of the Cape in a colonial pomt of view :’ this we presume 
was sufficiently well understood in England before,—but what ao 
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Mr. Fisher’s proofs ?—a few garbled extracts from the only book,* 
as he tells us, ‘ that affords real information, with amusement, or 
the subject ;’—assertions, for which he has no authority ;—and an 
extraordinary degree of ignorance respecting those very objects 
which immediately surrounded him. Scarcely a page occurs in 
which there is not some gross absurdity, some ludicrous blunder, 
or some false information. He thus gravely puts forward the pro- 
fundity of his knowledge : ‘ Every nation or people on the face 
of the globe have a language, or mode of conversing with and 
understanding each other.’ We have scarcely signified our assent 
to this simple truism, when he as gravely tells us that ‘ the Hot- 
tentots certainly have no such thing as language, and many of 
them have scarcely the power of articulation.’ It would seem to 
follow, therefore, that these ‘ rational hinds’ (as Don Armade 
called Costard) are neither a ‘ nation’ nor a‘ people.’ Yet Mr. 
Fisher means no such thing; for he immediately subjoins that 
‘ they do pronounce a few words ;’ but then, he continues, (as if 
alarmed at this concession in their favour,) ‘ those few words 
a inquiry, will be found to be either Portugueze or Dutch.’ 

ow many hundred or thousand years previously to the arrival 
of these Europeans the poor Hottentots had remained dumb, 
Mr. Fisher does not condescend to inform us; but as he obli- 
gingly instructs us that ‘ the garrulity of the magpie, the solemn 
hooting of the owl, the chattering of the daw, and the cackling 
of the goose’ are ‘ sounds or language,’ in which all these crea- 
tures have a prodigious advantage over the Hottentot, who could 
neither speak nor cackle, hoot nor chatter, it is manifest in what 
rank of the animal creation he means to place him. (p. viii.) 
Then these hapless beings, whose harsh and wiry hair is described 
as ‘ woolly,’ ‘ have little or no memory whatever ; though’ (won- 
derful to relate) ‘ a knowledge of medicinal herbs and plants, and 
poisons, is innate in them.’ (p. ix). 

The qualifications of Mr. Fisher might be settled from his pre- 
fatory matter; but as his blunders and absurdities have worked 
their way (if we may credit the title-page) to a third edition, and 
have been the cause of misleading the principal promoter of the 
measure for extending the colonization of the Cape, we shall 
notice a few more of them. ‘ The finest part of the year,’ he 
says, ‘ is the winter, when it frequently rains in torrents for many 
days, and the houses and the whole town are deluged with 
water ;’ in this ‘ finest ‘part of the year’ too, the ‘ cold damp is 
intolerable.’ (p. 5.) We are then told of ‘ cascades and torrents 
from the dissolving of the snow’ where snow was never seen, ex- 
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cepting on the summits of the distant mountains, and even there 
very rarely. ‘ The soil,’ he says, ‘ is very different in different 
places, but the most prevailing are a black peaty or boggy sort 
of soil, like that of the fens in Lincolnshire, or the bogs of Allen, 
in Ireland :’ (p. 14)—or rather,—for we must take leave to adjust 
Mr. Fisher’s similitude here,—like that of the mountains of the 

Hebrides! With regard to the products of the soil, he tells us 
that ‘ no indigenous vegetables were found, excepting the article 
of trees and grasses, some few fruits and roots ;’ (p. 15)—a pretty 
broad exception! Naturalists will hear with astonishment, or de- 
light, perhaps, that ‘ sheep and goats are become so mixed in 
their breed that it will soon become difficult to separate them :’ in 
corroboration of this extraordmary fact it is asserted that ‘ they 
are indiscriminately eaten as mutton.’ This confusion of breeds 
seems pretty widely spread at the Cape, for we soon afterwards 
learn that ostriches, whom we have been taught to estimate prin- 
cipally for their tails, are ‘ very extraordinary and valuable birds, 
or rather animals, in as much as they partake of both! (p. 81). 
When Mr. Fisher quits ostriches and goats, and comes to the 
local advantages of the country, he is not much more fortunate in 
his conceptions. Of Saldanha bay, he states that ‘ ships might 
not only be repaired, but built there ; and that ships of all nations 
would most readily come in for the purpose.’—of being ‘ built,’ 
we presume. This bay too, we are told, is centrica(ly situated, 
and, therefore, most proper for the site of the capital of the co- 
lony.—Centrically! If Mr. Fisher means, as we suppose, cen- 
trally, Saldanha bay lies on the coast, distant from one extre- 
mity of the colony about sixty miles, and from the other about six 
hundred.—But enough of Mr. Fisher. 

. ‘The next work, which bears the title of ‘ Considerations,’ &c. ; 
and which, though without a name, is ascribed, we believe justly, 
to Mr. Colquhoun, abounds with good sense in all that relates to 
‘the means of affording profitable employment to the redundant 
population of the empire; while the benevolent intentions of its 
author are every where apparent: but the erroneous information 
gleaned from Mr. Fisher has Jed him astray, especially on the 
subject of Saldanha bay, on the shores of which he has laid his 
plan for building a town for seven or eight thousand inhabitants, 
and for obtaining a grant of land from government of one million 
of acres, or a tract of country extending about forty miles in 
every direction, with a charter for the incorporation of a joint 
stock company, on certain conditions, which are detailed at full 
length. e absurdity of such a plan (which, however, we un- 
derstand, was very seriously entertained, and even proposed to go- 
vernment) will be at ouce obvious, when we state, from our own 
: knowledge, 
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knowledge, that freehold and leasehold estates are held on the 
very margins of the bay, and that the portion of the colony which 
was to be included within these ‘ million of acres,’ is, at least, 
as densely peopled, and as extensively occupied and cultivated 
as any similar extent of land in any other part of the colony ; the 
districts of Zwartland, of Reebeck’s Casteel, Groenekloof, and 
the Twenty-four rivers, the granaries of the colony, all lying 
within the limits proposed for the new settlement! ‘The harbour 
of Saldanha bay (the author says, the finest in the world) lies in 
latitude 33° S. bearing nearly east and west, north and south, 
forming almost a circular bar, about five miles im extent, with a 
creek about five or six miles in length running parallel to the coast 
in a south direction towards Cape Town, in which ships and 
vessels are completely land-locked and protected: (p. 19.) and 
this description, which is altogether unintelligible, is copied ver- 
batim in every one of the pamphlets which the occasion has called 
forth! We are further mformed that ‘ the eastern banks of Sal- 
danha bay, from the nature of the ground, is admirably adapted 
for buildmg a town.’—The ‘ nature of the ground’ is a continued 
line of moving sand-hills, which we should humbly conceive to 
be very ill adapted for such a purpose. 

In statements of this kind, Mr. Colquhoun has merely been 
misled : we find it more difficult to account for a person of his 
experience venturing to inform his readers that ‘ elephants and os- 
triches would augment as population increases,’ (p. 17.); or that 
‘ ludian corn or maize grows spontaneously without cultivation.’ 
Of his eighteen articles of export which South Africa is to supply 
to an unlimited extent, we will take upon ourselves to strike off 
nine as wholly gratuitous. 

Mr. Burchell, it seems, travelled far into the interior, and 
passed some years among the natives who dwell beyond the pale 
of the Cape government; and we are only surprised that, under 
such circumstances, his book should contain so scanty a portion 
of actual information. He was, we understand, a ‘ culler of 
simples,’ and he certainly seems to have culled little else. The 
settlement which he recommends lies behind the Sneuberg, on or 
about the Sea Cow river, and on some of the branches of the 
Orange river. To this point, and farther, the colony may one day 
advance, but certainly will never begin there. Mr. Burchell 
might as well talk of planting a settlement behind the Himalaya 
mountains. He means well, however ; but we do not see that his 
book can be of any use to those who are about to emigrate. 

Mr. Ross, acting under the direction of government, as super- 
intendant of the printing press at the Cape, is no doubt well 
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qualified for printing the ‘ Cape Calendar,’ and eetnteg Ge hard 
and indigestible names of the Dutch functionaries. e queer 
appellations too of the districts and the streets of Cape Town, and 
the table of stamp duties, may be very correctly given by him; 
but when he ventures to dabble in botany, and talk about the 
‘ protes argentia,’ and the ‘ nycanthis scambac,’ into which name 
he has tortured the Arabian jasmine, he must excuse us if we ques- 
tion both his knowledge and his judgment: :—this, however, and his 
assertion that ‘ daisies are as numerous as in England, in a 
part of the world where no ‘ daisy’ was ever yet found in a wild 
state, are harmless blunders; which is more than can be said of 
‘those which he has committed ip speaking of the depreciation of 
the paper currency. Having told his readers that a riz-dollar is 
equal to four shillings, and that four rix-dollars make twenty 
shillings, (a mode of arithmetic not to be found in Cocker,) he 
adds this notable piece of information, which is repeated by all 
the trumpery publications which we have seen on the subject, 
that ‘the rate of’ exchange is exceedingly advantageous to the 
settler, being at this present moment about 110 per cent. in favour 
. of England,—consequently, whatever property a person may think 

necessary to take with him, it will more than double its value on 
his arrival.’—(p. 19.) 

Can Mr. Ross be so ignorant as not to know that the mer- 
chant who imports his goods into the colony must lay on them 
such a price as will cover the premium which he has to pay for 
his remittance to England? Had he paused for a moment, he 
might have recollected that when the pound sterling was reckoned 
at five rix-dollars, im other words, when the exchange was at par, 
a leaguer of Cape wine cost about fifty rix-dollars; and that now, 
when the pound is upwards of ten, a leaguer of the same wine 
sells from one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty rix- 
dolfars, and all other articles of produce in the same proportion. 

The next on our list is ‘ An Account of the Cape of Good 
Hope, with a View to the Information of Emigrants;’ a small 
volume which unquestionably does convey more full and correct 
‘ information’ than all the rest taken together. The writer 
openly avows, that he ‘ has freely availed himself of the 
many interesting pictures of the Cape Colony which modern 
travels supply; to the superior work’ of Mr. Barrow, in parti- 
cular, he has been much indebted; nor has he omitted te consult 
the observations of Vaillant, Lichtenstein, and Cam » or the 
interesting Journal of the Rev. Mr. Latrobe :’ and his reason 
for doing so is a sound and serious one,—that the works them- 
selves would cost the emigrant ten guineas, whereas his contribu- 
tion amounts only to six shillings and sixpence. We do not hesi- 
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tate to say, that he has availed hinself with judgment of these 
authors’ labours. Fo 

‘The two ‘ Guides,’ we fear, will prove but blind guides to 
those who put their trust in them. The first, however, has 
made a notable discovery, namely, that, in the happy country 
to which so many are anxiously flocking, cotfon-wool is pro- 
duced from the backs of the sheep. (p. 17.) This hodge-podge 
of ignorance and vulgarity consists of garbled extracts from the 
pamphlets of Colquhoun and Fisher, with some precious ob- 
servations made by a certain ‘ learned traveller of the name of 
the Reverend Peter Kobel,’—we suppose Mr. Peter Kolbe, who 
wrote a description of the Cape about one hundred years ago, 
at a time when the wolves and hyenas prowled nightly before 
the gates of the castle ; and when superstition led the colonists 
to assert, and Kolbe gravely to publish, that a brilliant flame, in 
the shape of a serpent wearing on its head a kingly crown, played 
on the edge of the Table Mountain, night after night, for a 
month together. But the accuracy with which this compiler 
quotes, is about equal to that of his designation of the author 
quoted. John Wilson, who puts his name to the last of these 
‘ Guides,’ is merely a simpleton, who, by scraping together the 
ignorant trash uttered at the Crown and Anchor, and_ mixing 
it up with a few paragraphs from the newspapers, circulars 
from the Colonial Department, &c., has manufactured a cheap 
article which, like Hodge’s razors, is meant for sale, and no- 
thing more. 

It has been observed, and with justice, that in these meagre 
contributions ‘ none but the fair side of the picture has been ex- 
hibited ; that no discriminating hand has been stretched forth to 
separate the bad from the good, and no warning voice lifted up 
to forbid unfounded expectation, nor prevent imgresstent adven- 
ture.’ This task we have set ourselves, and we shall yse our best 
endeavours to perform it, with all the fidelity which the impor- 
tance of the subject demands; conscientiously believing our- 
selves to be as free from bias on this as on any other question, 
in which we have not the least persenal concen. We wish well 
to the undertaking ; convinced that, under proper regulations, it 
will in time be the means of extending civilization in Southern 
Africa greatly beyond the limits at present contemplated. The 
objections, or, as the writer to whom we have now alluded calls 
them, ‘ the features of less agreeable appearance,’ will be noticed 
as we proceed. + oe oe 

In our reviews of Lichtenstein’s and Campbell's ‘ Travels in 
Southern Africa,’* we took a general view of the natural history 

* See Nos. XVI. and XXVJ. ‘ 
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of the Southern angle of Africa. We shall now confine our ob- 
servations to that part of it which is colonized, and to those sub-’ 
jects which more immediately concern the new setlers who are 
about to proceed under the conditions laid down by His Majes- 
ty’s government. In doing this, we wish we could speak in more 
flattering terms of the literary and scientific labours of our country- 
men :—but truth compels us to state that, during the twenty years 
we have held possession of the Cape of Good Hope, not a single 
survey has been made :—-that it is not known what extent of land 
is cultivable ; what rivers are navigable :—to sum up all in a word, 
there exists no detailed information on which the government at 
homie can venture to make a single specific grant. 

According to the most accurate information we yet have of 
that portion of South Africa, which is comprehended within the 
limits of the Cape Colony, its western shore extends about 315 
miles, from the Table Mountain to the river Koussie; and its 
southern shore 580 miles easterly, from the same mountain to the 
Great Fish river: its narrowest part being about the middle of 
the latter line, and its widest towards the eastern extremity; 
comprizing about 120,000 square miles. Several ranges of 
mountains, nearly parallel to one another and to the southern 
coast, stretch in the direction of east and west almost across 
the whole extent,—but approaching each other near the Cape, 
they turn off to the northward and terminate m a rugged hilly 
surface; which loses itself in tracts of sand ‘or extensive plains of 
naked clay. The geognostical structure of these mountains is ex- 
tremely simple, and, we believe, remarkably uniform throughout 
all the ranges. Clay slate and gneiss form their bases to the 
height of a hundred feet or more above the level of the sea; then 
granite, and lastly, a supermcumbent mass of sand-stone, red, 
yellow and grey, terminating frequently *in flat table land, but 
having the line much interrupted by rugged conical peaks. 

The general surface between the nearest range of mountains 
and the sea coast is broken mto hill and dale, the former con- 
sisting chiefly of masses of reddish sandstone and feldspar, 
mixed with sand and quartz crystals; the latter, of sand mixed 
with vegetable earth. In the deep ravines on the southern side 
of these mountains, which the Dutch call k/oofs, and which have 
been formed by, and now carry off, the mountain-streams, the 
most exuberant vegetation prevails; and _it is in those ravines on 
the southern side of the range of mountains nearest the sea coast, 
and in those only, that extensive forests of large timber trees 
occur, stretching from the point opposite Mossel Bay to Sitsi- 
camima, beyond Plettenberg’s Bay, a distance of nearly 200 miles, 
but frequently interrapted by naked ridges between the ravines. 

These 
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These kloofs, and the valleys into which they open, are the most 
valuable spots in the colony, and of course are partially, if not 
wholly, occupied. 

Beyond the first range of mountains, and between it and the 
second, which is called the Zwart Berg, or Black Mountain, the 
surface is more elevated and of a ruder character, appearing as 
if composed of the strewn fragments from the broken summits of 
the two ranges. ‘Though crossed by several mountain-streams, 
it has little of the Iusuriant character of the lower grounds, 
Beyond the Zwart Berg, and between it and the third range, which 
forms the northern boundary of the colony, is an entensive plain, 
differing in its character from both the other two. With little 
variation of surface, it extends from east to west 300 miles in 
length, and eighty miles in width from north to south. This 
elevated region would seem to be on a level with the summit of 
the granite stratum. It presents to the eye a naked surface of 
clay sprinkled with quartzose sand and small crystals, with masses 
of feldspar and hornblende; and wherever this surface rises into 
a hill of considerable elevation, it is almost invariably composed 
of horizontal strata of a reddish coloured sandstone, which is that 
generally found immediately above the granite. 

This and similar plains are well known to the colonists by the 
name of karroo; they are utterly uninhabitable; their surface is 
scarcely ever moistened by a shower; and they produce little 
or nothing beyond a few stunted and shrivelled plants of the 
geranium, * mysembryanthemum, euphorbia, and some few suc- 
culent plants of a humbler kind, which appear to preserve the 
living principle ouly by means of their own humidity. ‘The 
dreary expanse of these karroos is seldom broken, or the eye re- 
lieved by the least verdure, except where some mountain-stream 
has formed a passage in its way to the sea, the winding banks of 
which are pointed out by a dark waving line of the thorny mimosa. 
In such places only, under the shade “of these trees, are found a 
few shrubby plants ‘and coarse grasses, just sufficient to afford a 
scanty supply to the half famished oxen of the distant colonists, 
whose waggons cross these plains in their way to the Cape. 

To say the truth, the general appearance of the Cape is not at 
any time very inviting, and least of all at the close of the summer 
months, when the emigrants will probably have their first view of 
this celebrated promontory. ‘The mass of naked rock which com- 
poses the Table Mountain, and its two flanks, equally destitute 
of verdure, frowning over the cluster of white-washed houses at 
their feet; the distant range of mountains of the same bald appear- 
ance and character, the general want of vegetation and the total 
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absence of trees, with the exception of a few stunted oaks scarcely 
visible, in front of the town, and two or three fir-trees in one of 
the ravines, will be apt to call to his mind the poet’s well known 
description of another country, to which it is much less ap- 
plicable ; 
* Far as the eye can reach no tree is seen, 
Earth, clad in russet, scorns the lively green.’ 

On setting his foot on shore, at this season, his eye will meet 
with nothing calculated to cheer his hopes. He will observe a 
naked plain of hard clay or gravel, glistening with pebbles of 
quartz, and evidently impenetrable by plough or spade ; and if he 
should chance to meet with some of those long trains of eight, 
twelve, and even sixteen oxen, which are daily seeti dragging the 
produce of the interior into the capital, their lank bodies and 
bones ready to burst through their skin will materially cloud the 
flattering prospects with which he set out, afid dispose him, per- 
haps, to ask himself—‘ if this be the land of promise and of 
plenty for which he left his native country and connections? and 
he will be but too apt to accuse those authors «ft exaggeration, 
who have indfilged in glowing descriptions of the multitude of 
beautiful and elegant plants which adorn the surface, and the rich 
hues 6f those ever varied flowers whose vivid colours delight the 
eye, and whose fragrant odours perfume the air. 

A very considerable change, however, takes place in the aspect 
of the African landscape after the rains have begun to fall; and 
the same emigrant, landing at the Cape in the month of July or 
August, instead of February or March, would perceive with sur- 
prize those clayey and gravelly plains, which béfore were naked 
and hard as a turnpike road, now covered with rich crops of bar- 
ley; and, in places not cultivated, meet with an endless variety 
of beautiful flowers spreading themselves over the surface. It is 
at this period that the glowing description of Mr. Latrobe (whose 
work forms a singular contrast to those which precede it in our 
list, and can only be paralleled, we think, with the interesting and 
delightful Icelandic ‘Tour of Dr. Henderson,*) may be admitted 
as bearing no distant resemblance to the truth. 

‘ The bountiful Creator,’ says Mr. Latrobe, ‘ has been pleased to 
clothe this country, unproductive as it generally is in means of subsist- 
ence for man and beast, with an astonishing profusion of vegetable 
beauty. Hardly aspot exists, upon which some curious and beautiful 
plant does not rear its head in its proper season ; and in the midst of this 
brown desert, we see the magnificent chandelier (aloe) or red star-flower, 
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measuring from four or five inches to a foot and a half, in the spread of 
its rays, growing luxuriantly among stones and sand.’—p. 194. 

. Of the 120,000 square miles included witbin the present limits 
of the colony, one half may fairly be subtracted for the karroo 
plains and naked ranges of mountains; and of the remaining 

60,000 we may safely take away a moiety as of little or no value : 
we shall still have 30,000 square miles of productive country. 
From the nature of the surface which we have briefly described, 
and the prevailing scarcity of water which the sandy soil speedily 
absorbs, it will be readily supposed that these are not all arable ; 
‘on the contrary we should say that one third part only, or 10,000 
square miles, is ever likely to feel the slendiiamte the other two 
thirds, however, are exceedingly well adapted for sheep, and 
also for the grazing, or rather browsing of cattle. 

These 30,000 square miles (nearly 20,000,000 acres) are held, 
as it is called, by about SOUO families. Hence it will be seen how 
very small a portion of this extensive country is occupied, much 
less put under any kind of culture, and how very thinly the scanty 
population is scattered over it. Till of late years it was divided 
into four districts only—the Cape, Stellenbosch, Zwellendam, and 
Graaff Reynet; over each of which was placed a chief magistrate 
named the Landrost ; but the last three have been subdivided into 
Tulbagh, George, and Uitenhage ; each also having its landrost, 
and its town or village, church, and school. From this we may 
infer the improving state of the colony. The strongest proof 
of it, however, is the great increase of the population. In 
1798,* it appeared, from the annual census, officially, but not 
very accurately, taken, that the total population of whites, slaves, 
and Hottentots, amounted to about 62,000; of which 22,000 
were whites, 26,000 slaves, and 14,600 ) Hottentots : at present, 
we understand, it amounts very nearly to 100,000. 

The productions of the colony are valuable and varied, but the 
three great staple commodities may be considered to consist of 
Wine, Wheat, and Wool ; of the importance of which we shall be 
able to form a better idea, from taking a short view of the situ- 
ation of the three different kinds of landholders, known in the Cape 
by the names of the //yn-boor, the Koorn-boor, and the Vi ee-boor ; 
that is to say, the wine-grower, the corn-grower, and the grazier. 

The cultivation of the vine was first mtroduced imto the co- 
lony by some French Protestants, who had fled. thither in search 
of an asylam after the revocation of the decree of Nantz. At 
that time it was almost limited to the Cape peninsula ; but 
these new settlers had lands assigned to them in freehold or 
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i quit rent, on the other side of the sandy isthmus which con- 
nects it with the continent, but within the boundary of the great 
éhain of mountains. The valley of Drakenstein, the Paarl- 
berg, and Stellenbosch, afforded them a choice of situation ; and 
it was chiefly here, and within a range of thitty miles from the 
Cape, that they fixed themselves ; and here many of their descen- 
dants reside at this day. Their establishments are large ; their 
houses spacious and respectable, and wearing the appearance of 
substantial comfort. ‘lrees of immense size, in clumps or in 
avenues, of oak, pine, chesnut, and others of European origin, 
point out at a distance the habitation of the wine-planter. ‘The 
orange, the lemon, the guava, the pomegranate, and many other 
tropical fruits mingle with those of Europe in their orchards, and 
their gardens are abundantly stocked with all the useful culinary 
vegetables. ‘Lheir extensive vineyards are enclosed generally 
with thick and lofty screens-of oak, which part with their leaves 
only three months im the year, and throw out annual shoots 
- of ten or twelve feet in length. These hedge-rows are sometimes 
of quince, pomegranate, and even of myrtle. Most of the families 
of the old proprietors are m affluent circumstances. Their dwell- 
ings, in fact, resemble villages, and contain mechanics of all 
kinds, some free, but mostly slaves, who supply them with imple- 
ments of husbandry, furniture, clothes, &c. In describing one 
of these comfortable retreats, Lichtenstein says, ‘ its situation 
directly under the lofty, steep, and craggy mountains, the bright 
green of the broad avenues of old oak, the excellently husbanded 
pastures and corn-fields, the nice-dressed vineyards, orchards, and 
orangeries ; the sight of numberless well-fed cattle, and the 
widely-extended circle of neat buildings for barns, stables, wine- 
presses. and work-shops, formed altogether a most delightful as- 
semblage of objects. Easy affluence, rational utility, prudent 
caution, and useful attention to every thing being kept in the 
most exact order, were every where conspicuous throughout this 
little domain.’* , 

Their horses and cattle, of which they have generally a suffi- 
cient stock for the supply of their numerous families, are usually 
kept at some distant loan-farm, held by them in addition to their 
freeholds, which are generally about 120 English acres. They 
visit their friends or go to church or market in waggons covered 
with tents, and drawn by six or eight horses, which they drive, 
sitting on the front seat, more by the exercise of a long whip than 
by the rein, guiding them with wonderful dexterity on a full 
gallop, over heathy and deep sands, or up and down the steep 
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and stony passes of high and rugged hills. The wealthiest 
gentleman-farmer in E. ngland cannot be more independent than 
one of these old family treeholders of the Cape of Good Hope. 

It might reasonably be supposed that those persons who car- 
ried the vine with them to this country knew something of its 
culture ; and it is equally reasonable to conclude. that, trom its 
rapid and luxuriant growth, from the excellence and variety of 
the grapes, which rarely experience an unproductive season, 
from the different kinds of soil, situation, and aspect, it could 
scarcely happen by any mismanagement, that.some specimens of 
good sound wine of a neat and delicate flavour should not be 
produced. Such, however, is not the case; at least none of this 
description have yet found their way to this country. Those of 
Drakenstein approach nearest to the Madeira, Vidonia, and Mar- 
zala; but are inferior to all of them. ‘The Steim-wines, which 
were supposed to resemble those of the Rhine, were generally 
found to acquire by age a sweetish taste, owing to the over-ripe- 
ness of the fruit, and perhaps imperfect fermentation : they have 
now got into the opposite extreme, and produce a wine that is 
raw, harsh, and without flavour. The dry Pontac. is by far the 
best that we have tasted; it has the roughness of Port with 
the flavour of Burgundy. ‘The sweet wines are rich and luscious, 
but without much flavour. Even the Constantia is every way 
inferior to the Madeira Malmsy, Malaga, Calcavella, or Fronti- 
guac. But the manufactured trash which is selling im London 
under the names of Cape Champagne, Burgundy, Barsac, Sau- 
terne, &c. are so many specious poisons, which the cheapness of 
the common and inferior wines of the Cape allows the venders 
of them to use as the basis of the several compositions, at the 
expense of the stomach and bowels of their customers, and of 
the little share of character which the real Cape wines had ac- 
quired. 

The peculiar and disagreeable flavour which all Cape wines 
more or less possess, and which the Dutch call the C aap-smaak, 
has frequently been the subject of discussion ; but the cause of it 
does not appear to have yet been discovered : this is much to be 
regretted ; for until that characteristic smack be removed, there is 
little hope that the Cape wines will be generally adopted in the 
British empire. It cannot arise, as some have supposed, from the 
vines being cut down to the size of gooseberry bushes, for that 
is the common practice in France and Germany. It might be 
conjectured, with more probability, to be owing to the careless 
manner of throwing the whole bunches, stalk and all, ripe, 
rotten, and unripe, under the press, and to other uncleanly prac- 
tices; or to planting various kinds of grapes in the same — 
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which would, at any rate, prevent the wine from having any 
decisive character. But we are rather inclined to attribute the 
peculiar taste to the nature of the soil in which the vine is 
planted, than to any of these causes. In the whole colony of 
the Cape there are no volcanic products, no chalk. nor lime- 
stone; sand and clay are the great constituent materials that 
compose its soil. Now we have understood that, in all the 
wine countries, a clayey soil is deemed the very worst for pro- 
ducing neat wine, and that wherever the root of the vine strikes 
down to the clay, the wimes are sure to acquire an earthy 
taste. . This is: precisely the Caap-smaak; and as most of the 
vineyards of the colony ase carefully brought down into the lowest 
and the richest tracts of land, instead of being, as m other 
countries, planted on the sides ‘of the hills ; and as the soils of 
all these lowlands in the Cape are mixed with clay in which the 
water lodges, (even the sandy isthmus rests on a bed of clay,) we 
have very little doubt that the soil is the main cause of this disagree- 
able flavour. We are the more confirmed in this opinion, from the 
circumstance of the vineyards of Constantia being planted in a soil 
of deep red decomposed sandstone, and on the declivity of a 
hill ; and from the well-known fact that the cuttings of the Con- 
stantia vines, though planted at a hundred yards below, produce 
a wine totally different im its flavour and quality. We should 
therefore strongly recommend to the new planters, the cultivation 
of the vine on the northern sides of the rugged sandstone hills, 
instead of the stronger soils of the plas. and valleys: the 
distance from the Cape will be no great obstacle to this species of 
cultivation, as many years cannot pass away before a regular coasting 
trade will be established to the farthest extremity of the colony. 

A trifling barrier duty of three or four rix-dollars the leaguer of 
154 gallons is paid for all wines brought to market, amounting at 
present to about 12,000 leaguers annually. Brandy pays the same 
duty; and here we may observe, that the Cape brandies are even 
worse than the wines; but this is evidently owmg to their imperfect 
distillation. Lichtenstein says, that their empyreumatic flavour 
was corrected by a friend of his, by means of charcoal, so as to 
make them equal to the best Cogniac brandies. 

The Koorn-boors inhabit chiefly that portion of the Cape district 
to the northward and eastward of Saldanha Bay, and most parts of 
Stellenbosch, on both sides of the first range of mountains, as far 
as four or five days journey from Cape Town. Most of them 
cultivate the vine also for their own use, and that of their more 
distant neighbours ; and since its advanced price, even those be- 
yond the mountains bring wine to the Cape market. Many of them 
are substantial farmers, who can send to the capital four or five 
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thousand bushels of wheat annually, besides their own supply, 
which is not trifling, and that of their neighbours, who content 
themselves with grazing cattle. Their houses are génerally much 
inferior to those: of the wine-boor; and they are usually to 
be known by six or eight trees, chiefly oak, which look as if 
they were placed there merely to shew, by their freshness and 
luxuriance of growth, that the owners might have others in dif- 
ferent parts of their premises, if they had not predetermined that 
it should not be so. The vineyard of the corn-boor is the only 
patch that is enclosed, unless he should have, which is not 
often the case, a small garden, with a few straggling cabbages, 
or, which is still more rare, an orchard of oranges, peaches, 
and the more common fruits of the country. 

The Cape corn-boor is an unskilful agriculturist. He knows 
nothing of the advantage of a rotation of crops; nor has he the 
most distant notion of raising any other kind of green food except 
a little barley and maize ; though turnips, carrots, potatoes, lucern, 
clover, and, we have reason to think, every kind of artificial grass 
would do well in this climate. No provision of dry food is ever 
made to meet the contingency of a drought; and in consequence 
of this neglect the ‘cattle sometimes perish in great numbers. 
Wheat is the only grain which he cultivates for the market: 
his plough is an unwieldy machine, which, heavily dragged 
along by twelve or sixteen oxen, just scratches the surface, 
and avoids any little patch that may be stony or bushy, or stiffer 
than the rest. He sometimes turns the ground to let it lie fallow, 
but seldom gives himself the trouble of collectmg manure; yet 
he rarely reaps less than fifteen for one; frequently from twenty 
to thirty, and, when he has the command of water, a great deal 
more. ‘The corn is carelessly trodden out, in circular clayed 
floors, by cattle; the straw and chaff were left to be scattered 
by the winds, till a demand for it by the English, who kept 
horses, induced the farmer to bring it to market. In few parts 
of the world is finer wheat produced than at the Cape. A muid, 
or 375 Winchester bushels, weighs usually 180 Dutch pounds, 
equal to 1914 pounds English. Specimens of it, exhibited in 
Mark Lane, were considered superior to any other then in the 
market. 

The grounds of the corn-boor being unenclosed, they have all 
the appearance, when the grain is off, of a heathy waste ; though, 
by a moderate share of labour, they might in two or three years 
be completely sheltered, and protected by hedge-rows of oak, or of 
the keurbroom (sophora) which grows still more rapidly. We 
have very little doubt that the hawthorn would answer remarkably 
well; and the lemon makes an excellent fence. By a little exertion 
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of skill and jfabour, water mjght.be raised from thie rivers, 
which generally run m deep chasms, and thus be made available 
to the irrigation of land; in which case the returns of grain 
would at least double those now obtained. But the pro- 
prietors are so insensible, or so indifferent, that when Captain 
Andrews offered to lead the water of two copious springs to the 
grounds of a Dutch boor, provided he would sow them with 
grain, the man coolly observed, shrugging up his shoulders, ‘ that 
it was not worth while, as he could purchase what flour he wanted 
from his neighbour, who lived but five days’ journey off” This 
person, it is true, was placed at the extremity of the colony ; 
but Mr. Latrobe gives us the reply of one of the most shrewd 
and sensible of the Dutch farmers who lived within two days’ 
journey of the Cape, which shews that the feeling is very general 
among them. ‘ What,’ said he, ‘ would you bave us dof Our 
only concern is to till our bellies, to get good clothes and houses ; 
to say to one slave, Do this, and to another, Do that, and. to sit 
idle ourselves, and be waited upon; and as to our tillage, or 
building, or planting, our forefathers did so and so, and were sa- 
tisfied; and why should not we be the same? The English 
want us to use their ploughs, instead of our heavy wooden ones, 
and recommend other implements of husbandry than those we 
have been used to, but we like our old things best.’ 

The agricultural emigrant will perceive from this statement, 
how great an advantage he must, by his superior knowledge and 
industry, have over the Cape boor. ‘The truth is, these farmers, 
possessing all the necessaries of life, gave themselves little or no 
concern about raising produce for which there was no demand ; 
it was enough for their fathers, and, according to their own prin- 
ciple, for themselves, to supply the quota required by their 
rulers; beyond that no object existed to stimulate their exertion. 
Since our acquisition of the colony, however, and the abolition 
of the public grauaries, the demaud for exportable produce has 
increased ; which, together with the diminution of the number of 
slaves, has contributed to create m such of the old proprietors, 
as reside within a reasonable distance of the capital, a degree 
of activity unknown under their former rulers. 

Something of this spirit too, though in a smaller degree, has 
reached the more distant grazier, or Vee-boor. ‘To understand 
the situation of this description of coionist, it will be necessary 
to explain the nature of the tenure by which he holds his farm, 
and the extent of territory of which he claims the exclusive 
right. 

The Dutch East India Company, in forming a settlement at 
the Cape of Good Hope, had no further object in view thau that 
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of making it a place of refreshment for their spice fleets, m their 
passage to and trom the Eastern islands ; and, at the same time, 
ensuring a comfortable provision for some of the numerous ser- 
vauts im their employ. ‘Ihe country, in the state m which they 
found it, yielded nothing for the markets of Europe or the 
East, and the sypply of cattle for the small garrison and of sea- 
stock for their shipping was at first derived solely trom the tiot- 
tentots. By degrees, the agents who carried on a barter with 
this simple nation, found their advantage in breeding cattle 
themselves; and finally, by means of spirits and tobacco, they 
contrived ‘not only to juggle the Hottentots out of the whole of 
their flocks and herds, but to compel them to take care of them. 
‘The Company, placing uo value on the land, particularly such 
parts as lay behind the mountains, dealt it out to these graziers 
with a liberal hand: tracts of about 5000 acres each were 
granted in perpetual leasehold, on payment of an annual rent 
of 24 rix-dollars, or about £5 sterlmg, something less than a 
farthing an acre. The person desirous of obtaining oue of these 
loan-farms, as they were called, having pitched upon an unoc- 
cupted spot, erected a baaken, or land-mark, on the most con- 
venient spot, from which, as from a centre, all the land that fell 
within the periphery of a circle whose radius was half an 
hour’s walk, or one mile and a half, was considered as comprized 
in the grant. ‘The great object in placing this baaken, was to 
bring within the circle so much of some rivulet or water-course, 
as might leave little or no temptation for a neighbour to fix 
his baaken within three miles of it, but to leave as much neutral 
ground between them as possible ; since, if the distance between 
the extreme lines of the two farms was less than one hour's 
walk, no one was allowed to take possession of it. Hence it 
happened that the nearest neighbours were generally five or six 
miles apart, and in some places a whole day’s journey. 

Thus removed from the seat of authority, and placed where no 
one was near enough to see, much less control his actions, the 
Vee-boor lorded it over the kraal of H ottentots, with the undisputed 
power of a feudal chief, from whose tyranny they had no appeal. 
At length, however, the grievances of this oppressed race reached 
the Cape ; in consequence of which, and of the growing popula- 
tidn, a local magistrate, together with a minister, was appomted 
and sent to a spot called Graaf Reynet, about five hundred miles 
from the capital. The turbulent boors, dispersed as they were, 
found means to act in concert when they conceived the occasion 
to require it, and accordingly assembled to drive away the landrost 
and the clergyman. ‘This happened just as the colony fell into the 
pesbanten: of Great Britain; and it was on this oceasion that Mr. 
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Barrow was sent officially to examine and report the real state 
of the colony, and particularly near the frontier. The distur- 
bances continuing, it was found necessary to establish a small 
garrison at Algoa bay, and a cordon of posts along the line of the 
Great Fish river, to keep the refractory boors in awe, prevent 
their quarrels with the Caffres, and, if possible, put q stop to 
their mutual depredations. 

These stubborn and misguided men, havipg no regular employ- 
ment at home, were always ready to assemble what they called 
a commando, which, in fact, was a pretext to roye about beyond 
the limits of the colony, to destroy game, and, in default of 
other sport, to shoot the wild Hottentots, whom they call Bos- 
jesmen. Frequently the boor sets out alone ip order to kilt 
time and break the even tenor of a lazy life. His enormous 
musket, which he names.a roer, is his inseparable companion ; 
indeed he would not consider himself safe without it: with it 
he travels with confidence; for so expert is he in hitting the 
mark, that he seldom fails to bring down his object, whether it 
be a Bosjesman or a wild beast, with a single ball. Of the 
unerring skill and steadiness of these men, the following may 
serve as a specimen. The hero of this little narratiye was a 
person of the name of Von Wyk, and we give the story of his pe- 
rilous and fearful shot in his own words. © 

* It is now,’ said he, more than two years since, in the very place 
where we stand, I ventured to take one of the most daring shots that 
ever was hazarded. My wife was sitting within the house, near the 
door; the children were playing about her: and I was without, near 
the house, busied in doing something to a waggon, when suddenly, 
though it was mid-day, gn enormous lion appeared, came up, and laid 
himself quietly down in the shade, upon the very threshold of the door. 
My wife, either frozen with fear, or aware of the danger attending any 
attempt to fly, remained motionless in her place, while the children 
tuok refuge in her lap. The cry they uttered attracted my attention, 
and | hastened towards the door; but my astonishment may well be 
conceived, when I found the entrance to it barred in such a way. 
Although the animal had not seen me, unarmed as | was, escape 
seemed impossible ; yet [ glided gently, scarcely knowing what I meant 
to do, to the side of the house, up to the. window of my chamber, where 
1 knew my loaded gun was standing. By a most happy chance, | had 
set it in the corner, close by the window, so that I could reach it with 
my hand ; for, as ygqu may perceive, the opening is too small to admit 
of my having got in; and still more fortunately, the door of the room 
was open, so that I could see the whole danger of the scene. The lion 
was beginning to move, perhaps with the intention of making a spring. 
There was no longer any time to think: I called softly to the mothér 
not to be alarmed, and invoking the name of.the Lord, fired my 
piece. The ball passed directly over the hair of my boy’s head, and 
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lodged in_the forehead of the lion, immediately.above his eyes, which 
shot forth, as it were, sparks of Gre, and stretched him on the ground, 
so that he never stirred more.’* 


These rude and uneducated men, aware of their powers in this 
respect, though contemptible in all others, had the extreme rash- 
ness and folly to rise upon the British government, and sum- 
mon one of the posts on the Caffre frontier to surrender; on 
the troops. marching out to meet them, however, they galloped 
off in different’ directions, to their own homes. As this was 
the second time they had assembled in arms against the consti- 
tuted authorities, it was deemed expedient, in order to deter 
them from such attempts in future, to execute five af those who 
had been the most active mm promoting the rebellion. 

To an European the whole establishment of a Vee-boor pre- 
sents a scene of filth and discomfort which could scarcely be 
imagined. His hovel, generally perched on an eminence that no 
hostHe attack may be made on it unperceived, whether by man 
or beast, has neither tree; nor shrub, nor blade of grass near 
it. A few straw huts, with a number of Hoitentot women and 
children naked or halfclethed in sheep-skins, are the principal 
objects that attract the eye. Between these huts and the beor’s 
house, and immediately m front of the latter, surrounded by wi- 
thered bushes of the thorny mimosa, is the pen or éraal im 
which his cattle and his sheep are shut up at night, to: pro- 
tect them from the wolves and hyenas, or to prevent their. stray- 
ing. The dung of these kraals, the accumulation cf years, 
sometimes rises to the very eves of the house; this, however, 
gives no concer to the boor, who would probably see it overtop 
them with equal apathy : the only chance, im fact, of its evér 
being cleared away is its taking fire, which in damp weather 
sometimes happens. The lambing season in this country is the 
season of rains, and it generally happens that not a few of the 
little ones, on being dropped, are smothered in the bog; a fate 
which sometimes attends the young calves—and this takes place 
within reach of woods or thickets of natural growth, where poles 
for constructing sheds might be had without trouble or expense ! 
—but a suggestion of this kind leading to a deviation from the 
good old rule of doing exactly what vader had done before him, 
would be lost on the Cape boor. 

Their breed of cattle is capable of great improvement, parti- 
cularly that of the milch-cow. The long-legged, broad-tailed 
sheep i is the least valuable, perhaps, of the species; it wants the 
intestine fat or suet; and its wool is little better than hair: but 
the cross of Merinos ‘and South-down has been introduced with 
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advantage, and the wool, which is said to equal the best Spanish, 
has already become a valuable article of export. 

The interior of the Vee-boor’s establishment is as slovenly as 
its exterior accompaniments : a clay floor, in the pits of which 
are splashes of sour milk or mud ; a roof open to the thatch; a 

uare hole or two in the wall for windows, without glass ; an 
old rug or blanket, or a wattled partition, separating the sleeping 
apartment, are the leading features of his hovel. A large 
chest, which serves as a table at home or a seat in his wag- 
gon when he travels ; a few ricketty stools with bottoms of the 
thongs of sheep skins; a bedstead or two of the same fashion and 
material; an iron pot and a few dishes; a musket of tremen- 
dous size, and a large horn to contain his gunpowder, constitute 
nearly the whole inventory of his furniture—yet this man is pro- 
bably the owner of five or six hundred head of cattle, and four 
or five thousand sheep. This picture, in which the reader may 
be assured there is nothing of ‘caricature, may be taken as a 
general representation, though there are many exceptions to it: 
several of the farmers, who live at a distance, have carried 
with them the more polished manners of the Cape ; and almost 
all of thein are friendly and hospitable to strangers. 

Barrow and Lichtenstein have both described the filthy abodes 
of these people, and their accounts are confirmed by the follow- 
ing more recent description of Mr. Latrobe, which offers so true 
and lively a picture of one of them, that we cannot forbear to 
quote the whole passage. 

‘ Meanwhile Sister Schmitt reported, that on going to procure some 
milk from the farmer's wife, living on the hill eastward of our camp, 
she had found her to be a woman of uncommon size, occupying a huge 
arm chair, above a yard wide, out of which she was scarcely able to 
lift herself. She had expressed a wish to see the whole of our party, 
and certainly, though she herself would excite as much curiosity in 
England, as the famous Lambert, she had a right to consider us, as 
Englishmen, equally worthy of attention in Africa. Otherwise, being 
perfectly content with things of ordinary size and appearance, I should 
not have gone a step out of my way to see a monster. But being so 
kindly invited, we went in a body to pay the lady a morning-visit, at 
her own house, if the hovel she inhabited may be dignified by that 
name. It consists of an oblong square, inclosed in a wall of unburnt 
bricks, one half of which was covered with a roof of rushes. The en- 
trance was through the uncovered part. In this vestibule three or four 
naked slave-children were crawling about ; a woman, partially clothed 
jn rags, with a child strapped to her breast, was cooking some victuals at 
a fire, and dirt, guts, old shoes, rags of sheep-skins, and other filth, occu- 
pied every part of the premises, out and inside. On entering the main 
apartment, the first thing that met the eye, was the carcass of a sheep 
just killed, hanging from a cross-beam, with a pool-of blood on the clay 
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floor, under the head; five fox-coloured cats were sitting round, 
watching for their share of the spoil: a milk-pail, churn, and some 
other kitchen utensils to the right; and to the left, the lady herself, 
who kindly invited Sister Schmitt to come and sit down on a stvol, 
between her and the pendant carcass. Her husband, a very civil, old 
man, with a grey beard, and a large straw hat, sat at the table, and a 
bench was placed for us, between the carcass and the door. The lady 
herself entered freely into conversation, told us, that notwithstanding 
her enormous bulk, she was only forty-three years old, and good- 
humouredly observed, that Sister Schmite looked now only like a little 
girl, passing several jokes on the difference between them. Her face 
sull retained some vivacity and comeliness. Her body entirely filled 
the vast chair she sat in, ou the arms of which her elbows rested. She 
intended soon to remove to another habitation on Serjeants Revier. 
When once hoisted into the waggon, she can no more quit it, till she 
arrives at the place of her destination. From her wooden throne, she 
issued her commands to her slaves, Hottentots, and brutes, with the 
same shrill voice for which the African ladies are noted. Close to the 
dwelling, was the beast-kraal, and the surrounding premises exhibited 
a congeries of lumber, rags, ruin, and disorder, not to be described. 
Through all this chaos, ran a small stream of spring-water, clear as 
chrystal, in vain offering its aid to cleanse the Augean stable. ‘The 
lady, however, conscious of mortality,-had already provided herself 
with a coffin of immense size, which, with her gigantic bed, is screened 
off the apartment by a bulk-head of matting.’—p. 189, 190. 

Though there may be some excuse for the Vee-boor neither 
ploughing, nor planting vineyards, beyond the demands of his 
own consumption, there is none whatever for his slovenly habits, 
his total neglect of the decencies of life, and, above all, his in- 
human and frequently dishonest conduct towards the Hotten- 
tots in his employ. Insulated as he is, and wholly removed 
from the benefit of a church or market, it would be unrea- 
sonable to expect from him the manners of polished society, or 
the dress and furniture which the carpenter and tailor could sup- 
ply; but cleanliness is always withm his reach, and it might 
be naturally supposed that self-gratification would duce a sufti- 
cient degree of domestic industry to supply himself with the com- 
mon conveniences of a household ;—not so: he prefers seeking 
them ata distance, and atan expense of toil and suffering far beyond 
their worth. The great distance from the Cape, the rough and 
rugged roads, the rivers frequently unfordable, render the whole 
value of his waggon load of the lightest articles of produce, by the 
time they reach the market, scarcely equal to the expenses of the 
journey ; but the wandering life of two or three months suits his 
habits, and if he carries to the capital enough of butter, soap, 
ostrich feathers, and leopard skins, to purchase in return a 
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little coffee, brandy and gunpowder, the purpose of his journey 
and his life is answered. 

To finish the picture of the genuine Dutch cattle-boor— 
His appearance is that of indolence personified. Of large di- 
mensions, but loosely put together, his motions are those of an 
automaton, or of the Brobdignagers in the pantomime. His dress 
corresponds with his person, consisting of a loose unbuttoned 
jacket without skirts, hanging over his shoulders ; a shirt whose 
colour is not easily described, and whose open collar discovers a 
sunburnt neck and breast ; skin-breeches unbuttoned at the knees, 
skin shoes, (stockings are out of the question,) and, to crown the 
whole, an enormous slouched hat, with a tobacco pipe stuck 
within the band when not on duty (and it enjoys no sinecure) 
in the mouth. His children run wild among the little Hottentots, 
and his wife crouches within the hovel as listless and as un- 
wieldy as himself. 

The next class of people, with whom the new settlers will 
be brought into immediate contact, are the Hottentots, the 
original possessors of the soil, whose total numbers within the 
colony (and there are none beyond it except the Bosjesmans or 
wild Hottentots) may probably amount to twenty thousand. Bar- 
row makes them, according to official returns, about fifteen thou- 
sand; and there can be little doubt that, by the protection which 
they have received from the British government, their improved 
condition, mainly by the instruction of the missionaries, and their 
increased importance as labourers in the colony since the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade, their numbers, since his visit, have con- 
siderably augmented. We sincerely hope that this good-humoured 
and tractable race will meet with every encouragement from the 
new settlers, to whom they may be made of infinite service as 
keepers of their cattle, drivers of their carts or waggons, and 
labourers in their gardens. ‘Their fate under the Dutch govern- 
ment has been:a hard one. The old colonists, not satisfied with 
swindling them out of their territory, robbing them of their cattle 
by which alone they subsisted, and making them their slaves, jus- 
tified their conduct by representing them as the most brutal and 
filthy of the human race; so that their very name (which by the 
way does not belong to them, nor is its origin known) became a 
reproach, and was held synonimous with every thing nauseous and 
disgusting. Itis due to Vaillant to say that he was the first to 
publish to the world the good qualities of the Hottentot cha- 
racter; but General Craig, after the capture of the Cape, brought 
forward, experimentally, the physical and moral qualities of this 
degraded race, by forming them into a military corps, and proving 
how capable they were of strict discipline, obedience, instruction, 
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and, what had least of all been expected, of cleanliness; their 
clothing, their accoutrements, and their persons, being kept as neat 
and in ds good order as those of the European troops. The 
truth is that the filthy appearance of the Hottentot was not from 
choice but necessity. Had the country afforded him cocoa-nut 
oil, or his European masters allowed him soap, he would, no 
doubt, have made use of these ingredients; but having neither, 
and not meeting with water for many days together, he greased his 
body with the fat or juices of his meat, to protect it from insects 
and from the scorching rays of the sun. The readiness and indeed 
the anxiety which he now shews to get rid of his sheep-skin 
clothing for cotton, linen or woollen, and to keep his person clean, 
proves that he is far more sensible than the boor to the comforts 
of civilized life. Those who have visited the Missionary esta- 
blishments bear testimony to the decency and propriety which 
mark the conduct and appearance of the Hottentots, who have 
been brought within the pale of Christianity ; but no traveller 
has had so good an opportunity of experiencing their many 
estimable qualities as Mr. Latrobe, the amiable and highly re- 
spectable head of the society for.Moravian missions in London, 
of whose interesting observations we gladly avail ourselves. 
‘ Whoever,’ says this excellent man, ‘ charges the Hottentots with 
being inferior to other people of the same class, as to education 
and the means of improvement, knows nothing about them; and 
again, ‘ they are, in general, more sensible and possess better judg- 
ment than most Europeans, equally destitute of the means of in- 
struction.’ 

The oldest Moravian establishment is that named Bavian’s 
Kloof, or the ‘ Monkey’s Ravine,’ which General Jansens thought 
fit to alter to that of ‘ Gnadenthal,’ or the ‘ Valley of Grace.’ On 
his approach to this place Mr. Latrobe was met by about a hun- 
dred Hottentots, men, women and children, who, placing them- 
selves in a semicircle, began to sing, in the sweetest manner, a few 
verses expressive of their joy and gratitude to God, for having 
brought him safely across the ocean to their country. As they 
drew nearer to the village, through lanes enclosed by hedge-rows, 
the numbers every moment increased, and Mr. Latrobe thus gives 
vent to his feelings. 

‘ Little do I now wonder at the rapture, with which this place is 
spoken of by travellers, who, after traversing a dreary, uncultivated 
country, without a tree to screen them from the scorching rays of the 
sun, find themselves transported into a situation, by nature the most 
barren and wild, but now rendered fruitful and inviting, by the perse- 
vering diligence and energy of a few plain, pious, sensible, and judicious 
men, who came hither, not seeking their own profit, but that of the most 
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despised of nations; and while they directed their own and their 
hearers’ hearts to the dwellings of bliss and glory above, taught them 
those things, which have made even their earthly dwelling, compara- 
tively, a kind of paradise, and changed filth and misery into comfort and 
peace.’—p. 59. 

Nearly thirteen hundred Hottentots now inhabit this village, 
which was once a perfect wilderness, or, which amounts pretty 
much to the same thing, a loan-farm, held by a single Dutch 
boor. It consists of two hundred and fifty-six cottages and huts, 
containing twelve hundred and seventy-six inhabitants. Every cot- 
tage has a garden, and from the state of the garden, the disposi- 
tion of the owner is pretty well known to the good fathers. A 
few of the Saal dame still wear sheep-skins, and their chil- 
dren go naked; but those who have learned trades, and those 
who are industrious, make a point of providing themselves with 
jackets and trowsers and other articles of European dress, which 
they always wear on Sundays. The head-dress of the women 
is a handkerchief neatly enfolding their heads, with a knot in 
front, which is smart and graceful. Both before and after meals 
they sing a grace in the sweetest voice imaginable. ‘ Nothing,’ 
says Mr. Latrobe, ‘ would be more easy than to form a chorus 
of the most delightful voices, in four parts, from among this 
smooth-throated nation :’-—the nation, by the way, which Mr. 
Fisher had the goodness to inform the world could neither speak 
nor articulate ! 

Mr. Latrobe visited the school, at which about one hundred and 
thirty girls were instructed, and which was now to be given over 
to the superintendance of Brother Leitner; on this occasion the 
children took leave of their venerable teacher and founder, Father 
Marsveld. ‘ It was affecting,’ says Mr. Latrobe, ‘ to see many 
of them clinging about Father Marsveld, and, with many tears, 
shaking hands, to thank him for his kindness towards them, as their 
teacher. Some of the bigger girls seemed quite disconsolate, and 
cried for a long time without ceasing.’ The following little inci- 
dent sets the Hottentot character in a very amiable pot of view. 

* Soon after four in the morning, (says Mr. Latrobe,) I heard the sweet 
sound of Hottentot voices, singing a hymn in the hall before my cham- 
ber-door. It reminded me, that this day was my birth-day, which had 
Leen mentioned to them by some of the missionaries. I was struck and 
affected by this mark of their regard, nor was their mode of expressing 
it confined to a morning-song. They had dressed out my chair, at the 
common table, with branches of oak and laurel, and Sister Schmitt’s 
school children, in order not to be behind in their kind offices, having 
begged their mistress to mark on a large white muslin handkerchief, 
some English words, expressive of their goodwill towards me, they 
managed to embroider them with a species of creeper called cat’s- 
thorn, 
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thorn, and fastened the muslin in front ofa table, covered with a white 
cloth, and decorated with festoons of cat’s-thorn and field flowers. On 
the table stuod five large bouquets, in glasses. The whole arrangement 
did credit to their taste, for Sister Schmitt had left it entirely to their 
own invention. This table I found placed in my room on returning 
from my morning’s walk. The words were, “ May success crown 
every action.” ’—p. 101. 

He experienced a further proof of the affection and gratitude 
of these people on leaving Gnadenthal. ‘They came one by one 
to take leave, and, with simplicity and evident sincerity, to wish 
him success. Among others, two women presented him with a 
roll of matting made by themselves, and entreated him to use it 
on his journey for their sakes ; and when he told them he would 
preserve and take it to England, ‘the poor people,’ he says, 
‘ were almost in extasy at the thought that the work of their hands 
should go across the great waters to their teacher’s land.’ We 
may judge of the impression made on Mr. Latrobe’s mind by the 
description which he gives of his feelings on taking his final leave 
of these worthy people. As he ascended the steps of his waggon, 
about two hundred with one voice sang their farewell hymn. 


* At this moment, I felt all resistance to my feelings give way. 
Never have I experienced a keener pang, on leaving any place, or any 
friends, to whom I was attached. Gnadenthal is indeed a spot, where 
I have found myself so much at home, and where almost every object 
conspired to fill my mind with grateful remembrances and contempla- 
tions, that, though convinced of my duty to proceed to Groenekloof, 
where business of importance to that settlement demanded my presence, 
I found it necessary to do violence to my feelings, to tear myselt loose. 
But my spirit will often dwell in those hallowed groves, accompany the 
congregation into the house of prayer, attend them during their truly 
solemn assemblies, behold with affection and delight the pious labours 
of their teachers, participate in their joys, their sorrows, and their cares, 
and enjoy an aftertaste of the heavenly comfort attending the adminis- 
tration uf the holy sacraments, by the presence and power of our Lord 
and Saviour.’—p. 290. 

We certainly do not envy the feelings of that man who cannot 
participate in the inward satisfaction and serenity of mind expe- 
rienced by Dr. Henderson while he was distributmg the Holy 
Scriptures among the simple and innocent Icelanders ; or whose 
heart would not share the rapturous delight of Mr. Latrobe in 
witnessing the happy and comfortable. condition of so many poor 
Hottentots, rescued from the most degrading situation to which 
human nature has, in any time or place, been reduced; and in 
regarding their decent and orderly conduct while listening to the 
truths of the Gospel, delivered to them by the teachers of that 
church of which he is so distinguished a member. 
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There yet remains to be noticed another description of original 
inhabitants, with which the new settlers may come in contact, 
very different in their character, condition, manners, language, 
colour and stature, from the Hottentots: we allude to the m- 
habitants on the eastern side of the Great Fish River, absurdly 
called Caffres, or infidels. Though these pastoral tribes have 
given way to the encroachments of the Dutch on their territory, 
they have resisted all their attempts to enslave them, and have 
hitherto maintained a perfect independence. Among the stoutest 
and the finest-shaped of the human race, they are, at the same 
time, among the most abstemious, scarcely knowing the taste of 
animal food, but subsisting chiefly on milk in a curdled state, a 
few wild roots, bitter gourds and millet. Whether the nature of 
their food, or the habits of their life, may have inspired that mild- 
ness of character by which they have always been distinguished, 
is not material in this place to discuss; but if it has undergone 
any change for the worse, it has unquestionably been owing to 
their connexion with the Dutch boors, near the frontiers. By 
Vasco de Gama they were named the good people—boad gente 
—and those who have visited their country have found them 
deserving of the name. Barrow, Lichtenstein, Alberti and General 
Jansens, all agree in this point ; and their humane conduct towards 
the shipwrecked crew of an American vessel, who fell into their 
power, is a further proof of their harmless disposition. 

‘ Cast, with sixty of my people, (says Captain Benjamin Stout) on 
the shores of Caffraria, after combating the horrors of a tempest, 
which I believe has but few parallels in the history of naval misfor- 
tune, I found in the natives a hospitality, and received from 
them a protection, which on many of the shores that belong to the 
polished nations of Europe I might have sought for in vain. 
These unfortunate inhabitants of Caffraria, who have been so often and 
so wickedly denominated savages, that delight and revel in human 
slaughter, I found possessed of all those compassionate feelings, that 
alone give a lustre to, and adorn humanity ; living in a state of perpe- 
tual alarm from the persecuting and avaricious dispositions of the colo- 
nists, and instructed by their fathers to consider a white man as a 
being who never hesitates to murder when plunder is in view, stil! a 
justifiable revenge yielded to the virtuous impulse of compassion, and 
our necessities were generously relieved, without even the prospect of 
a recompense, When thrown, by the raging of the elements, on the 
sandy shores of their country, we were all unarmed, not having saved 
from the wreck a single article, either for cur defence, clothing or sub- 
sistence ; in this situation, we were completely at the mercy of the na- 
tives; but instead of remembering and revenging the wrongs they and 
their predecessors had endured from the savage whites, they made a fire 
to dry and refresh us; they slaughtered a bullock, which they gave us 
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for our subsistence ; they conducted us to a spring of the most limpid 
and wholesome water, and when we were enabled to travel, furnished 
us with guides through the deserts of their country. Such was the 
conduct of a people, who have been described as barbarians, possess- 
ing no other semblance of the human character than what they derive 
from their formation.’* 

An unfortunate but well-meant interference on the part of the 
Cape government seems to have been the occasion of the recent 
irruption of the Caffres into the colony. A feud of long stand- 
ing had separated those Caffres who dwell on the frontier into 
two hostile tribes ; at the head of one of these, is the chief named 
Gaika, whose amiable and interesting character is described by 
Barrow and Governor Jansens. Considered as the legitimate 
chief, and always on friendly terms with the colonists, the consti- 
tuted authorities appear of late to have espoused his cause; and 
not only to have engaged in actual hostilities against the opposite 
party, but to have assisted in carrying off their cattle. This was, 
in fact, striking at the very root of their existence; and it is 
obvious that the sole object of their late inroad was to indem- 
nify themselves for the loss; as, in seizing the herds belonging 
to the good Missionaries of Witte river, they spared the people 
themselves, though a few faithful Hottentots who guarded the 
cattle, and who, we have reason to believe, resisted the invaders, 
were unfortunately killed. A few cavalry stationed along the fron- 
tier line of the colony had kept them quiet, but on their removal, the 
plundered party of Caffres, watching their opportunity, crossed 
the river and carried off indiscriminately all the cattle they fell in 
with ; several skirmishes ensued between them and the infantry 
stationed at the posts, in one of which, it is said, the Caffres 
marched in regular order, wheeled, and filed off like disciplined 
troops: they were, however, repulsed. Upon this the boors were 
called upon to assemble in arms on the frontiers. ‘Thus the mat- 
ter rests, and it is to be hoped will be suffered to rest; in which 
case we are pretty sure that the Caffres will give the colonists little 
further molestation: at the same time it would, we think, be pru- 
dent to replace the cavalry at the posts, on the bank of the Great 
Fish River, till the emigrants shall be fairly settled on their estates. 

Having thus cursorily taken a view of the character of the se- 
veral inhabitants of the colony of the Cape, we shall now state 
the outline of the plan proposed by government for carrying into 
effect its benevolent intention; endeavour to answer such objec- 
tions as have been urged against the measures in contempla- 
tion; and then describe briefly the particular district in which 
it is intended the new settlers shall be placed, and to what 
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extent there, and in other parts of the colony, population may 
be advantageously carried. 

The outline of the plan is this: ‘That the application of the 
£50,000 voted by the House of Commons be confined to persons 
who, possessing the means, will engage to carry out at least ten 
able-bodied imdividuals, above eighteen years of age, with or 
without families ; 4 

That every person, so engaging, shali deposit at the rate of 
£10 for every family taken out; in consideration of which a pas- 
sage will be provided at the public expense, and also their vic- 
tualling from the time of embarkation until the time of landing 
at the colony. 

That a grant of land will be made to each person carrying out 
the aforesajd number, at the rate of one hundred acres for every 
such person or family whom he takes out; one third of the mo- 
ney advanced by him at the outset to be repaid to him on land- 
ing, when the victualling at the public expense will cease; a 
further proportion of one third to be repaid when it is certified to 
the Governor that the settlers are actually placed on the lands as- 
signed to them; and the remaining third at the expiration of 
three months from the date of their location. 

That the lands will be granted at a perpetual quit-rent to be 
fixed, but which will be remitted for the first ten years; this 
rent not to exceed in any case £2 sterling for every 100 acres, 
subject, however, to a clause, that the land shall become for- 
feited to government in case the party shall abandon the estate, 
or not bring it into cultivation within a given number of years. 

That in the allotment of lands, the interests and the wishes of 
the parties will be consulted and attended to, as far as may be 
consistent with the public and private interests of the colony, the 
several landrosts having instructions to that effect; with a caution 
however, in the distribution of ground, to preserve the waters, so 
tat the most extensive accommodation possible may be afforded 
i: that regard to future settlers. 

That in case 100 families shall proceed together, and apply 
for leave to carry out with then a minister of their own persua- 
sion, the government will, on their being actually fixed, assign 
a salary to the minister whom they may have selected to accom- 

my them.’ 

These, it must be acknowledged, are most liberal offers on the 

art of His Majesty’s government, and such as cannot fail to be 
Fighly acceptable to a great number of families, who may wish to 


embrace the chance of bettering their condition, and providing for 
their offspring at the expense of quitting their native country and 
co nnections, for a limited period, or perhaps forever. But they go 
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under the lively assurance of procuring a comfortable subsistence ; 
they exchange a climate, certainly not a bad one, for one however 
which is better; for one which is probably not excelled in any 
part of the globe ; which is scarcely ever too hot for the labourer 
to expose himself to the rays of the sun, or too cold to remain 
inactive without a fire. On the plan itself we have but two ob- 
servations to make: the one is, our hope that the emigrations 
contemplated are not meant to exclude persons of capital from 
proceeding at their own expense to the Cape, with the view of 
obtaining lands by purchase or otherwise in other parts of the 
colony than the new settlement fixed on by government: the other 
is of more importance, and relates to that part of the conditions 
which has, we know, been strongly objected to; and which fixes a 
perpetual quit-rent on the holders of land. It is not the amount of 
the rent that is objectionable, for a peppercorn would be equally 
so, but the principle. An. Englishman is proud of the feeling 
which will enable him to say, ‘ It is my own, and I can do what 
I will with it.’ We would willingly hope therefore that the settlers 
will be indulged with the fee-simple of the land they cultivate, or 
(what perhaps may be thought more eligible) be allowed to re- 
deem the perpetual quit-rent at a fixed rate, and have it converted 
into a freehold. 

There are, however, certain objections made to this plan and 
arrangement of government, which, with some ‘ features of less 
agreeable appearance,’ we now proceed to notice: Among others, 
it has been asserted that the ‘ time of departure from this country 
is not at the proper season for embarkation; that it will bring 
the emigrants to the new settlement, at the season of droughts 
and barrenness, and not at the planting season, which begins with 
September, &c.’—all of which is founded in a total ignorance of 
the climate and seasons of the Cape. ‘To prove this it is suffi- 
cient to state that the rains begin to fall partially towards the end 
of March, and rarely, if ever, later than April; that the moment 
they begin, the labours of the field commence; and that, instead of 
beginning, these labours end, in September, the harvest being in 
November and December. Now a ship leaving England in the 
beginning of December may be expected to reach Algoa bay 
about the begimming of March. ‘lo distribute the respective 
grants of land, to enable the new settlers to get on shore and 
transport their stores and impiements of husbandry, to pitch their 
tents or to hut themselves, will require at least a month; by 
that time the rains will have begun; and instead of waiting for 
September, the provident emigrant will immediately take care to 
get his potatoes mto the ground, in order that he may dig up the 
first produce of his labour by the end of September °F the be. 
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ginning of October: with these potatoes, a crop of maize or 
Indian corn, and a few culinary vegetables, he should lay his 
account for his first year’s supply: and, in truth, this, with the 
cattle he may purchase from the neighbouring boors at fifty 
shillmgs a-head, and sheep at six or seven, together with the 
fish which abound on every part of the coast, especially near 
the mouths of the rivers, will more than suffice to remove every 
apprehension of suffering from an actual want of food. 

As little foundation is there in the reports respecting the in- 
jurious influence of the climate on the bodily and mental exertions 
of Europeans; it being certain instead of ‘ uncertain’ that ‘ Eu- 
ropean constitutions are physically competent to the performance 
of labour of every kind at the Cape,’ and that instead of ‘ many 
moral difficulties in the way,’ there is not the shadow of one to be 
found. Bodily exertion is no longer held in ‘ peculiar contempt :’ 
the abolition of the slave-trade and the example of the English have 
entirely banished that absurd prejudice, even in the atmosphere 
of the Cape town; and young men of the most respectable fami- 
lies are now seen holding the plough, and directing and assisting 
in the labours of the field. In the Zuureveld, where the new 
settlers are intended to be placed, there are few if any Negro 
slaves to bring the white man’s labour into ‘ contempt;’ and the 
objector may also be quite sure, that it will not be in disre- 
pute, as Mr. Colquhoun supposes, ‘ from the spontaneous pro- 
ducts of nature overbalancing the population.’ We are anxious, 
above all things, to warn the emigrant against the fallacious 
idea, that he will there reap without sowing ; on the contrary, he 
may lay his account with a few of the first years of his residence 
being years of toil and anxiety. From the climate however, 
we again repeat, he has nothing to fear. On all the plains of 
the Cape a piece of ice is as great a rarity as a snow-storm in 
England in the month of October; and the days on which the 
mercury mounts above 80° are nearly as few as with us;— 
when they do occur, they are generally tempered with a fresh 
breeze. He will breathe a dry pure air, uncontaminated by the 
moisture of swamps and savannahs, and will not, as in the western 
districts of America, have to dread fevers and agues. 

But though the climate be favourable and the arable portion of 
the soil generally productive, the new settler must not always 
reckon on years of plenty. The rains sometimes fail, and with 
them the crop. This we believe has happened about once in 
every seven years, since the colony came into our possession, and 
these have been seasons of great scarcity ; the year 181§ was one 
of them. ‘The south-east winds also sometimes injure the 
crops; and the locusts, which visit the country occasionally 
in 
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in incredible swarms, devour every green thing that falls in their 
way; this dreadful scourge however is not of frequent occur- 
rence. 

Another objection has been started on the ground of the new 
settlers being obliged to mix with the old colonists, to learn 
the Dutch and German languages, and, in fact, to become 
Dutch and Germans, ‘ as it would contradict all experience to 
expect that the imitation will take place on the side of the old 
inhabitants, and the majority.’ ‘This also proceeds from entire 
ignorance of the state of the colony. The number of new settlers 
about to proceed to the Zuureveld amounts, we understand, to 
4000; while the number of Dutch and Germans in the whole 
of that district falls short of 400: on the objector’s own prin- 
ciple of ‘ majority,’ therefore, the new settlers, having the advan- 
tage of ten to one, will be able to stand their ground against both. 
We conceive it a most fortunate circumstance for the emigrants, 
that they are to be set down in the midst of a people in the 
possession of numerous flocks and herds, and, instead of being 
turned into a wilderness, and exposed to the perils of a toilsome 
and precarious existence, placed at once in a land which may lite- 
rally be said to flow with milk and honey. 

The want of markets will be felt only when the settlers shall 
begin to accumulate a surplus produce ; and as that produce will 
be a saleable commodity in Europe, it will no doubt find its 
way thither, either through the Cape, by means of a coasting 
trade already put into activity, or direct from the bays and harbours 
of the colony. 'Torender this advantageous however, the govern- 
ment at home must stretch forth its protection, and instead of 
considering it as a foreign country, place it on the footing of the 
British plantations in North America. Its bounty has already ~ 
been experienced in the reduction of the duties on wine; the same 
encouragement might, we think, be beneficially extended to the 
exportation of wool: above all, we should rejoice to see the pre- 
sent restrictions of the corn-laws removed or qualified, as far as 
regards the produce of the Cape. This may not unreasonably 
be expected ; for while England is compelled to purchase large 
quantities of wheat from foreign nations, and to pay for it princi- 
pally in money, the settlers of the Cape will take, in full return for 
theirs, which, in point of quality, is far superior, the manufac- 
tures of England. Tobacco, too, if duly encouraged, would become 
one of the great staples of the Cape; and when to this and the 
former articles, we have added hides and skins, dressed and un- 
dressed, whalebone, oil and brandies, and dried fruits, wax, aloes, 
and perhaps barilla, we are not sure that we have not — 
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rated all the produce that is. likely to be sent to the mother- 
country in any considerable quantities. 

We have been thus particular, because a species of delusion 
has been held forth with regard to the articles of commerce, 
which are expected to be raised in the new settlement; and 
expectations excited which never can be realized. Cotton-wool, 
for instance, (not that which ‘grows on the Cape sheep,’) we are 
told by Mr. Colquhoun, ‘ can certainly be cultivated with the same 
advantage as in South Carolina and Georgia. Certainly it 
can not. The ‘ sea-islands on the coast, and in Saldanha bay,” 
on which, it is added, the ‘ finest cotton may be produced,” 
have, in fact, no existence, if we except a few rocks at the en- 
trance of the bay, as bare as the Table Mountain itself. The 
cotton-plant will unquestionably grow at the Cape: but the 
point to be determined is, whether it can be cultivated there 
to advantage? We say again, decidedly not;—for while a yard 
of cotton cloth can be purchased for sixpence or eight-pence, 
and a pair of cotton stockings for a shilling in the shops of Lon- 
don, there will be but little encouragement for the planter of 
the Cape to attempt the introduction of a new article, which, 
from the price of labour and the uncertainty of the crop, 
he could not afford at five times its current price in the 
market. 

‘The same observation will apply to the cultivation of hemp and 
flax, both of which will undoubtedly grow in several parts of the 
colony ;—so indeed they will in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and yet it is found more advantageous to go to other countries for 
them than to cultivate them at home. But there is no end to 
these idle speculations:—thus, because there happen to be two 
tea-plants and one coffee-tree in a garden at the foot of the Table 
Mountain, the Cape is one day to supply us with those articles 
of luxury! We are also, in future, to be served with rice from 
those well-watered plains, ‘akin to the bogs of Allen’ which 
Mr. Fisher discovered in this all-productive colony; and ivory 
and feathers, for use and for ornament, are to pour in upon 
us in overwhelming quantities, from the ‘ostriches and elephants 
whose numbers are to increase with the increasing popula- 
tion ! 

The hostility of the natives has been mentioned as an objection, 
but it is a mere bugbear. From the Hottentots nothing whatever 
is to be apprehended ; they are living quietly with the farmers, or 
at the several missions. ‘The Bosjesmen are some hundsed miles 
removed from the new settlers, and the Caffres are not very likely 
to attack people who never offended them, and who possess no- 
thing that can tempt them to hostilities. We have besides little 
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doubt that a friendly communication will be opened immediately 
with these people, to the mutual benefit of both parties; and it 
would be wise, in the first instance, to announce to both tribes of 
Caffres the nature of the intended settlement, with assurances of 
peace and friendship. 

We should hardly have deemed it necessary to class the 
wild beasts among the ‘ objections’ to the new settlement, had 
we not seriously been assured that several worthy families had 
been deterred from embarking solely from this consideration. 
We do indeed recollect reading, in one of the Morning Papers, 
a most bitter philippic by that eminent young statesman, John 
Cam Hobhouse, Esq. on the atrocity of ministers in voting 
50,000/. ‘ to enable british subjects to transport themselves to 
Africa, under a burning sun, for the purpose of fighting the 
jackalls and tigers of that country.’ It is undoubtedly true that 
some of the emigrants may have the misfortune to fall nn with and 
to fight a tiger; but the Cape jackall, like the jackall of some 
other countries, will yelp and make a great noise and be as mis- 
chievous as his limited faculties will let him ; but he will not fight, 
and is not overfond of facing his antagonist. We wish that we could 
say as much of the tiger, or, more properly speaking, the leopard, 
for the striped tiger does not exist in the colony. ‘This beautiful 
creature is, perhaps, the most ferocious of his tribe; he does 
not merely spring and make a stroke with his paw, and, if unsuc- 
cessful, retire, like his more powerful brother of Bengal, but re- 
turns to the charge, and never quits his object until he conquers or 
is killed. The savage and pertinacious ferocity of the Cape leo- 
pard is well described in the following account given to Mr. La- 
trobe by the missionary Schmitt, who had the misfortune to 
encounter one of them, in an expedition against the wolves. 

‘ These animals having done much mischief at Groenekloof, where 
they even entered the yard and took awaya sheep, and worried several 
beasts belonging to the Hottentots, we determined at length to attempt 
to find out their haunts, and, if possible, to destroy them. For that 
purpose, the missionaries Bonatz and Schmitt, with about thirty Hot- 
tentots, set out early in the morning, towards the Lauweskloof hill, 
where they are mostly met with. One of these animals’ was seen and 
lamed by a shot, but escaped and entered the bushes. The Hottentots 
followed ; but the missionaries, not expecting to succeed, were returning, 
when the party called to them, that the wounded wolf was in the thicket. 
Brother Schmitt rode back, and alighting, entered with a Hottentot of 
the name of Philip Moses. The dog started some animal, which those 
within the bushes could not see; Lut the Hottentots remaining on the 
outside, perceiving it to be a tiger, called aloud to the missionary to 
veturn. He therefore, with Philip, began to retreat backwards, point- 
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ing his gun, and ready to fire, in case the animal made his appearance. 
Suddenly a tiger sprang forward, but from a quarter not expected, and 
by a flying leap over the bushes, fastened upon the Hottentot, seizing 
his nose and face with his claws and teeth. 1 measured the distance of 
the place, from whence the tiger made his spring, to that on which the 
Hottentot stood, and found it full twenty feet, over bushes from six to 
eight feet high. Brother Schmitt observed, that if it had not been for 
the horror of the scene, it would have been a most amusing sight, to 
behold the enraged creature fly, like a bird, over that length of ground 
and bushes, with open jaw and lashing tail, screaming with the greatest 
violence. Poor Philip was thrown down, and in the conflict lay now 
upon, and then under, the tiger. The missionary might easily have 
effected his escape, but his own safety never entered his thoughts. 
Duty and pity made him instantly run forward to the assistance of the 
sufferer. He pointed his gun, but the motions of both the Hottentot 
and the tiger, in rolling about and struggling, were so swift, that he 
durst not venture to pull the trigger, lest he should injure Philip. The 
tiger, perceiving him take aim, instantly quitted his hold, worked him- 
self from under the Hottentot, and flew like lightning upon Brother 
Schmitt. As the gun was of no use in such close quarters, he let it fall, 
and presented his left arm, to shield his face. The tiger instantly 
seized it with his jaw, Brother Schmitt with the same arm catching one 
of his paws, to prevent the outstretching claws from reaching his body. 
With the other paw, however, the tiger continued striking towards his 
breast, and tearing his clothes. Both fell in. the scuffle, and, provi- 
dentially, in such a position, that the missionary’s knee, without design, 
came to rest on the pit of the tiger’s stomach. At the same time, he 
grasped the animal’s throat with his right hand, keeping him down with 
all his might. The seizure of his throat made the tiger let go his hold, 
but not before Brother Schmitt had received another bite, nearer the 
elbow. His face lay right over that of the tiger’s, whose open mouth, 
from the pressure of his wind-pipe, sent forth the most hideous, hoarse, 
and convulsive groans, while his starting eyes, like live coals, seemed to 
flash with fire. 

* In this situation, Brother Schmitt called aloud to the Hottentots, to 
come to his rescue, for his strength was fast failing, rage and agony 
supplying to the animal extraordinary force, in his attempts to disengage 
himself. The Hottentots at length ventured to enter the thicket, and 
one of them, snatching the loaded gun, which lay on the ground, pre- 
sented it and shot the tiger, under the missionary’s hand, right through 
the heart. His death was instantaneous, his eyes shut, his jaw fell, and 
he lay motionless. Had any life been left, his dying struggles might 
yet have proved fatal to some of his assailants.’—p. 306—308. 

The lion is far less ferocious in his disposition than the leo- 
pard. Sluggish, timid, and we might almost say, cowardly, he 
seldom, if ever, attacks, unless hard pressed by hunger, or severely 
wounded. While he remains erect there is no danger, as he al- 
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ways crouches before he makes his spring; and it is at this 
moment that the Dutch boor usually takes his aim, and rarely 
misses him. It is confidently asserted by these people that 
he will not attack a man who stands still and looks him steadfastly 
in the face. This experiment, we suspect, has not often been 
made; but it is certain that the number of boors or Hottentots 
who have perished by lions are few in comparison with those who 
have suffered from leopards. 

The elephant is an object of terror rather from his immense 
bulk than his ferocity. But the race have mostly been destroyed ; 
and instead of five hundred, of eighteen feet high, being seen in a 
troop, as idly asserted by Lichtenstein, we may safely venture to 
affirm, that there are not in the whole range of the colony fifty of 
these creatures remaining, and of these the tallest is not nine feet. 

The buffalo is a large, powerful, and savage animal, but rarely 
attacks unless he be hunted. On being disturbed, he takes to the 
thickets, where he remains quietly if not driven out of them. 
The rhinoceros appears to have no animosity against mankind, 
and seldom shews himself on the open plain. ‘The hippopotamus 
has disappeared from the rivers within the colony, but is found 
in the Great Fish River; and almost the whole of the larger kind 
of antelopes have been destroyed or driven beyond the present 
boundary of the colony. We do not therefore apprehend that, 
with the exception of some partial accidents from the leopards or 
panthers, the wild beasts will occasion any great annoyance to 
the new settlers; still, however, this may be fairly set down as 
a grievance which will ask some care to avoid, (by avoiding the 
thickets,) and a denser population effectually to remove. 

Englishmen may fairly be allowed to feel an objection to the 
present government and laws of the colony. We are all of us 
more or less the creatures of prejudice, and an Englishman, per- 
haps, feels none so strongly as that in favour of trial by jury; he 
has been in the habit, from infancy, of hearmg so much of its 
blessings, that he thinks it unnecessary to inquire into its merits, 
and sets down that as a most unhappy country to which it is 
denied.—We granted to the Dutch the exercise of their laws and 
their religion by capitulation; we have continued them this in- 
dulgence to the present day; and we are not aware that any Eng- 
lishman has yet had just cause to complain of the oppression or 
injustice of the one, or the intolerance of the other. If any such 
complaint occur, we doubt not it will be heard and redressed ; 
in the mean time it must be satisfactory to the new comers to 
know, that the chief magistrate of the district in which they are 
to be settled is an Englishman. The first step to the general in- 
troduction of our laws and manners will be that of introducing the 
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English language. We cannot help regretting that this important 
point is most unwisely overlooked im all our conquests; yet it 
might easily be effected, and without any violence to the feelings 
of the conquered : let but all official documents, all registers, 
title-deeds, instruments for conveying and securing property, be 
made in the English language, and the next generation will be- 
come Englishmen. 

There are, however, two evils in the colony, which are not 
merely ideal,—the monopoly of the East India Company, and 
the depreciation of the paper currency. 

The East India Company have, from the first, shewn them- 
selves unfriendly towards this settlement, because (as it is sup- 
posed) the government refused to transfer the sovereignty of it to 
them; yet it has been of infinite importance to their boundless 
possessions in India, and may ultimately be the safety of them. 
‘The Company have the exclusive privilege of supplyimg the colony 
with India and China goods, which are doled out in monthly sales 
by an agent stationed at Cape ‘Town, who takes especial care not 
to glut the market. ‘The removal of this restriction, and placing 
the Cape on a footing with the British plantations in North 
America, would materially tend to raise it to an opulent colony, 
and to one of the first commercial stations in the universe. 

The depreciated paper currency of the Cape is a very serious 
evil, which presses hard on all the colonists, but more especially 
on those in public situations with fixed salaries ; and is deeply felt 
by all who are concerned in trade, and mercantile transactions. 
For some years past it has fluctuated from 80 to 130 per cent. 
discount, so that no one can be certain for six months together 
of the real state of his property. As the greater part of this 
paper was issued by the British government, it seems but reason- 
able that every possible means should be taken, in order to bring 
it back to its original value of five rix-dollars to the pound 
sterling. This will no doubt happen whenever the value of the 
exports shall exceed that of the imports; but while the merchant 
lies under the necessity of purchasing bills for remittances, the 
evil will continue to be felt. It might tend in so:ne degree to 
alleviate the evil, if the money to be repaid to the emigrants 
by the government were issued in bills on his Majesty's trea- 
sury. 

Having thus noticed the principal objections, real and ima- 
ginary, to the colonization of the Cape, it only remains for us to 
describe briefly the district in which it is proposed to place the 
emigrants ; and to inquire to what extent the colony is capable of 
receiving an additional population. 

The spot intended for them, in the first stance, is called by 
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tlie Dutch, the Zuureve/d, or sour-grass plains, but by the Eng- 
lish, Albany. It lies between the Sunday and the Great Fish 
Rivers, nearly 500 miles to the eastward of the Cape penin- 
sula, and stretches about 70 miles along the line of the sea- 
coast, by 30 mland, containing about 2000 square miles, or 
1,280,000 acres, of which 280,000 may perhaps, at this time, be 
occupied by 50 or 60 families: the remaining million will be 
disposable; and of this the greater portion is convertible to useful 
purposes; the rugged summits of the hills lie favourably for 
sheep and cattle; their gently sloping sides for vineyards; and 
the plains and valleys for grain, pulse, artificial grasses, and culi- 
nary vegetables. ‘The surface of this district is beautifully varie- 
gated by hill and dale, and, what is rarely met with in other parts 
of the colony, it is tolerably well covered with a thick coarse grass, 
which, being suffered to wither on the ground from year to 
year, springs up with that rankness which has given name to the 
district. When the Caffres were in possession of these plains, 
their custom was to set fire to the grass, which spreading over 
several square miles, made the whole surface, when the rains 
came, wear the appearance of a field of young corn. 

The plains of Albany are interspersed with fine clumps of 
vigorous brushwood, mixed with trees of aconsiderable size, having 
all the appearance of a gentleman’s park in England; and the deep 
ravines near the sea-coast are choked up with forests of a supe- 
rior growth. ‘The whole district is intersected by several streams 
of water flowing from north to south, besides a number of stream- 
lets and springs which have never been opened, or prevented from 
running to waste. 

The nearest bay to the settlement is that of Zwart-Kops, or 
Algoa, which though open to the south-east or summer winds, 
affords good and safe anchorage; the only inconvenience being 
the almost perpetual surf which rolls upon the beach during their 
continuance. ‘The bar of Zwart-Kops is alternately open and 
closed, but the river, within the bar, is navigable by small vessels 
for several miles. Near its bank has recently been established 
a new town, called Uitenhage, which is also the name of the whole 
district, formerly a part of Graaf Reynet. Here is the residence 
of the local magistrate or landrost. For the present, therefore, 
this place will be the general mart for the new settlers; but as 
population multiplies, and the surplus produce increases, some of 
the rivers will no doubt be made accessible, and fishing towns or 
villages be established along the shore of Albany. ‘The coasts of 
the colony every where abound with a variety of good esculent 
fish, which, except in the bays near the Cape, have never been 
molested. So little indeed do either the Hottentots or the Caffres 
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know or care about fish, that they have not a single embarkation 
of any kind, not even a canoe, from the Cape Point to Delagoa 
Bay. The boor sometimes, but very rarely, makes a party of 
pleasure to fish near the mouths of the rivers, and ill furnished as 
he is with fishing tackle, he is always successful. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that among the families about to proceed, will 
be found a few fishermen by profession. Besides the certainty of 
an abundant supply, they will have the advantage of obtaiming 
salt in any quantity from the salt-pans of Uitenhage, or indeed 
with great facility by the mere evaporation of sea-water. 

The rivers that flow through Albany into the sea are the Sun- 
day, the Bosjeman, the Kareeka, the Kasowka, the Kowie, and 
the Great Fish River, or Rio d’Infante of the Portugueze. ‘The 
last is perhaps the only one that will admit vessels of burden. 
Within, it is of sufficient depth and capacity for the largest ships 
of war; but, like all the rivers on this coast, its mouth is crossed 
by a bar of sand. We doubt, however, whether it has been 
examined since the colony came into our hands: the presumption 
is, that vessels of considerable burden may pass, otherwise the 
Portugueze would scarcely have erected a fort at its entrance for 
their protection. Should this prove to be the case, it will be of 
infinite advantage to the settlers of Albany, as a harbour from 
which they will at all times be able to export their produce, and 
to open a trade with Mozambique, the Isle of France, and Mada- 
gascar, whence cattle may be imported in any quantity at a very 
trifling expense. 

Besides these rivers and their several branches, numerous 
springs of water are met with in all the finely wooded dells, which 
still remain, as the boors found them, in a state of nature. Within 
land, on the northward, Albany is skirted by thickets of luxuriant 
growth, abounding with aloes, euphorbias, and other succulent 
plants, and extending, with few interruptions, thirty or forty miles 
in depth; not one foot of which has ever been cleared—because, 
as the boors alleged, the milky euphorbias put out the fire when- 
ever they attempted to burn thethickets.* ‘The few elephants that 
yet remain take shelter in these coppices, in which are also found 
the various beasts of prey peculiar to this part of Africa. Not 
many years ago the plains of Albaity literally swarmed with game 
of all kinds; but the number of troops which have of late been 
stationed there, the incursions of the Caffres, and above all, the 
Hottentots collected at a missionary establishment on the lower 
part of the Kasowka, have very considerably thinned them. 

From the general view which we have taken, it is evident that 
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the colony affords ample scope for an extended cultivation. In- 
cluding Albany, there are not less than seven millions of acres 
of unoccupied and cultivable lands, besides three times that 
amount of an inferior quality—an extent of territory capable of 
affording an affluent provision for seventy thousand industrious 
and agricultural families. ‘The loan-farms, in present occupation, 
amount in number to nearly 2300; in quantity to eleven millions 
of acres. If, under a better system, these farms were parcelled 
out, and each made to support but one-tenth part of the number 
of persons residing at Gnadenthal, itself once a loan-farm, they 
would give employment and maintenance to a population of 
270,000 souls, instead of 20,000, the utmost number residing on 
them at present, including slaves and Hottentots: and if to the 
numbers employed in agriculture, we add the tradesmen and arti- 
ficers in the towns, those occupied in the fisheries, and the coast- 
ing-trade, we may safely conclude, that the colony is capable of 
supporting a population little short of a million of souls. 

‘That many of the neglected and wholly uncultivated loan- 
farms, now in the possession of Dutch boois, will fall into the 
hands of more active and industrious proprietors, can scarcely 
be a matter of doubt, or regret. Hemmed in on every side, and 
all his old habits broken in upon, the boor, finding that neither he 
nor his cattle can any longer take their accustomed range, nor 
Hottentots be procured to attend his flocks and herds, will be too 
happy to dispose of his interest in the land, and betake himself 
behind the Snowy Mountains, to that delightful retreat, among 
the Bosjesmans, recommended by Mr. Burchell. 

To those British farmers, aud others, who, having small capi- 
tals to carry with them, may proceed on their own account, and 
select their own situation in the colony, either by purchase or 
grant, we would particularly recommend some of the following 
positions as most likely to meet their purpose. To the north- 
ward, Zwartland, Twenty-four Rivers, and Picquetberg, all excel- 
lent for the cultivation of corn and wine, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Saint Helena and Saldanha bays—To the eastward, the 
banks of the Breede river, and the plain, through which it flows 
from Waveren to the sea-coast, both well adapted for the culture 
of grain, which can be transported to St. Sebastian’s bay, by the 
said river, just now, for the first time, discovered to be navigable 
by vessels of considerable burden, thirty or forty miles into the 
interior !—On the same coast, in the neighbourhood of Mossel, 
Plettenberg and Algoa bays, where the soil is fit for any species 
of culture—and lastly, the shores of the Knysna harbour, situate 
about twenty miles on the Cape side of Plettenberg’s bay, in the 
immediate vicinity of the only forests of timber in the —_ co- 
Q2 ony. 
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lony. . The entrance into this secure harbour is about two hundred 
and eighty yards in width, the depth of water twenty-one feet, and 
it deepens and widens within to a spacious lake, communicating 
by a river with the best part of the forest, and surrounded by a 
beautiful and fertile country, occupied at present by (wo persons, 
one of whom is an Englishman, who, in possession of another 
Mount Edgecombe, with his black wife, and three or four 
dingy daughters, has adopted all the slovenly habits of a Dutch 
boor. A place so situated, and so admirably adapted for a dock- 
yard, or ship-building establishment, for the coast fishery, and, 
above all, as a central mart for the coasting trade, cannot long re- 
main in its present state. 

We shall mention but one spot more, and that chiefly with a 
view to shew how much this neglected colony is open to 
improvement, and how little its advantages appear to be under- 
stood. On the coast of the Cape peninsula, within ten miles 
of the capital, is an excellent harbour, completely land-locked, 
and perfectly secure at all seasons of the year,(the bottom sandy, 
with good anchorage,) and capable of holding at least twenty 
sail of the line. Such is Hout bay! It abounds with a great va- 
riety of good fish, and numerous rills from the wooded ravines 
on either side uniting in the middle, flow in a clear and copious 
stream down a beautiful valley, containing at the least 3000 
acres; the whole of which is in the possession of one nan, whose 
house, situated near the margin of the bay, is surrounded by a few 
roods of corn-land and vineyards; the rest being a complete wil- 
derness, overgrown with what in India would be called jungle. 
Thirty industrious English families, with a hundred acres ap- 
portioned to each, would, in the course of a very few years, con- 
vert this unprofitable desert into a perfect paradise. 

It would be a waste of words to dwell on the political and 
commercial importance of a colony so happily situated as that of 
‘the Cape, commanding, by its position, a ready communication 
with every part of the civilized world, and which, if deemed ad- 
visable, might be made the great entrepot of the eastern and wes- 
tern hemispheres. But we cannot pass in silence, one of the be- 
neficial results which we anticipate from the extended coloniza- 
tion of the Cape, namely, that of the improved condition of the 
bordering Caftres. The example of an industrious population of 
Europeans will not, we are persuaded, be thrown away on this well 
disposed and fine race of men; on the contrary, we augur that, when 
they shall have adjusted their disputes among themselves, they will 
cheerfully set about the cultivation of a grateful soil, not with 
‘coarse. millet and bitter gourds, as heretofore, but with produc- 
‘tions of a more useful and salutary nature. These people, being 
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eutirely free from idolatrous prejudices, would be ready to em- 
brace the benevolent doctrines of Christianity; and this field will 
perhaps be occupied by the Moravians, though we much fear that 
Methodists of a less useful character have already got the start of 
them. ‘These enthusiastic ranters have spread themselves over the 
colony and gone beyond its limits, encouraging idleness by in- 
structing the natives in their own peculiar doctrines, and in nothing 
else, as is but too apparent in their filthy and wretched establish- 
ments, swarming with Hottentots still in a state of nakedness, or 
in their ancient sheep-skin clothing. Instead of expressing their 
gratitude to their Creator in hymns and songs, the Methodist Hot- 
tentots do nothing but whimper, whine, and groan, which, one of 
their teachers told Mr. Latrobe, ‘ was considered as a sign of 
conviction by the power of the word,-—‘ though I don’t think,’ 
said a Hottentot to this gentleman, ‘ that there 1s any great good 
in our groaning so much.’ 

Should the Caffres however, contrary to our expectation, con- 
tinue to commit depredations on the new settlers, their certain 
expulsion from the plains of the coast and behind the mountains 
will necessarily be the consequence. The possession of the coun- 
try intervening between the Great-Fish river and Delagoa bay, 
skirted by a sea-coast of about six hundred miles, has always 
tempted the cupidity of the Dutch boors. A party of these peo- 
ple, who went in search of the shipwrecked crew of the Grosve- 
nor Indiaman, travelled about 500 miles beyond the limits of the 
colony. They crossed upwards of thirty considerable rivers inter- 
secting the plains in their way to the sea, passed through several 
magnificent forests, and traversed an undulating surface of hill 
and dale, finely clothed with grass, and abounding in every de- 
scription of game, from the elephant to the hare, but so destitute 
of the human species, that for twelve days together they did not 
meet with a single straggler. 

At length however, after travelling about 400 miles, they fell 
in with an interesting party dwelling m villages, on the banks of 
the Mogasie river, under a chief of the name of Camboosa. 
These people called themselves Hamboonas. They had fair com- 
plexions, inclining to a yellowish tint, and their long black coarse 
hair was frizzled out so as to give the appearance of a turban. 
Their European and Hindoo features made it probable that they 
were the mixed descendants of some unfortunate people who had 
been wrecked on the coast; which seemed afterwards to be put 
out of doubt by the appearance of three old white women, who, 
however, could give no account of themselves, having in all proba- 
bility been children when wrecked. The number consisted of 
about four hundred ; they had extensive gardens of millet, maize, 
3 sugar- 
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sugar-cane plantations, sweet potatoes, and other fruits and vege- 
tables, with some cattle, and appeared to be living in quiet and 
comfort ; which furnishes no slight proof of the inoffensive conduct 
and character of the Caffres. 

The Dutch pretend (but we are sure the English will set up 
no such claims) that this beautiful country belongs, by purchase, 
to the colony. Their historian Kolbe, we recollect, asserts the same 
thing, and says, that their High Mightinesses gave 30,000 guilders 
(1,8002.) worth of toys for the whole country, from Mossel bay 
to Mozambique, that is to say, about 300,000 square miles ! They 
might just as well have extended their purchase to the straits of 
Babelmandel. 

But it is not the Dutch only who have coveted the Caffre 
country. The same Benjamin Stout, whom we mentioned above,* 
strongly recommended to Mr. President Adams the formation 
of a settlement in a country which, he says, ‘ abounds in timber 
of the best quality ; possesses many excellent harbours ; is blessed 
with the richest pasturage ; that feeds innumerable herds of the 
finest cattle; whose lands, during the season favourable to vege- 
tation, are carpetted with flowers that perfume the surrounding 
atmosphere; and whose shores are frequented by fish of every 
quality and decription.’ At that time, however, the American 
government had not extended its ambitious views beyond its own 
continent; but now, when they appear to be prowling about in 
search of foreign establishments, in the West Indies, the Mediter- 
ranean, the Pacific, and on the western coast of Africa, we should 
not be greatly surprized if they discovered the Portugueze settle- 
ment of Delagoa bay to be convenient for their commercial inter- 
course with India and China. Di meliora! Though we do not 
much admire the Portugueze system of colonization, we yet pre- 
fer it to that of America, as exemplified by ‘ David Porter, Esq.’ 
(the only specimen with which we are acquainted) at Nooaheevah, 
where that redoubted commander put to death one part of the in- 
habitants in order to obtain a plea for plundering the rest. 





* See p. 250. Benjamin has been rather scurvily dealt with by our critics.—Not 
satisfied with pronouncing his Narrative a mere fable, they have even denied the exis- 
tence of the poor man, as well as of the good ship Hercules. Now we know something 
of Captain Stout. He was, to be sure, very illiterate, not to say ignorant, and wonderfully 
apt to wander into those ‘ beautiful obliquities’ in point of fact, for which the mercantile 
marine of his country is so justly celebrated ; but he certainly did not deserve to be 
altogether annihilated. We can assure our sceptical brethren, that we not only witnessed 
the appearance of Captain Stout and some of his crew at the Cape, but that we saw, 
with our own eyes, the wreck of the Hercules on the coast of Caffraria, and on the 
precise spot indicated by the Captain : his testimony, therefore, to the general appear- 
ance of the country, and to the humanity of the Catffres, is beyond the possibility of 
question, 
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Art. XII.—De Tl Administration dela Justice Criminelle en An- 
gleterre et de [Esprit du Gouvernement Anglais. Par M. 
Cottu, Conseiller 4 la Cour Royale de Paris. a Paris. 1820.* 
pp- 317. 

ig is not a little remarkable that, at the very moment when the 

mischievous and the ignorant amongst us are industriously em- 
ployed in slandering the Institutions under which England has at- 
tained so large a share of individual happiness and national glory, 
the other ‘ nations, not so blest as she, should look upon them 
with wonder, respect, and emulation ; and that, after thirty years 
of revolution in which every theory and mode of goverument have 
been tried in turn, the French themselves should begin to direct 
their serious attention to the sober and practical convenience of 
the British constitution. 

It is true that at the very beginning of the revolution they pro- 
fessed this principle of imitation, and, in their anglomane ardour 
for freedom, eagerly applauded and demanded the three great 
principles upon which the liberties of England are built—a repre- 
sentative legislature, the freedom of the press, and the trial by jury. 
‘They hastened, therefore, to establish these names as parts of 
their constitution; but they had not patience, nor leisure if they had 
had patience, nor the means if they had had leisure, to introduce 
the indispensable preliminary qualifications ito their social and 
political habits. ‘To have good juries and a satisfactory repre- 
sentative assembly, the manners and principles of the class which 
we to compose the former and to elect the latter, must be previ- 
usly imbued with the spirit of the institutions themselves. The 
reult was what might have been expected—they had the names, 
bu not the things—their freedom of the press from 1790 to 1818 
onk meant that the strongest party might publish what it pleased, 
and its antagonists nothing. ‘Their representative chambers have 
been all elected at the will of the government, and have all 
(with the exception of the chamber of 1815) implicitly and 
basely ybeyed the nod of their creators. Their juries have been 
somethhg 4worse than nullities, they have been the tools of the 
predomitant party, and have done infinite mischief by screen- 
ing, unde: their respectable name, the judicial enormities which 
have been committed. 

There is, sowever, in the essence of those noble institutions 
themselves a power which would make its own way, and create, as 
it were, men fit » carry them into execution—why then have they 
not yet had this effect in France ?—why were they still, in the be- 
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ginning of 1819, as imperfect and inefficient as they were in 1789 ?— 
Simply because France, from 1789 to 1814, was enslaved by the 
reign of terror, which paralyzed every action and beuumbed every 
thought and feeling. ‘The respectable classes of her people never 
had fair play; the sword, the guillotine, and the dungeon were 
the only lawgivers of France; and juries were sworn only to sanc- 
tion—and deputies assembled only to approve—and the press was 
tolerated only while it applauded—the system of the dungeon, 
the guillotine, and the sword. 

The bursting of the Buonaparte-bubble restored to France the 
use of her eyes, her ears, and her tongue, but, like the patient 
couched for cataract, she did not quite comprehend the nature of her 
new-born senses, and for the last four years she has been tottering, 
aud groping her way. At every step indeed she seems to ac- 
quire an increase of strength and light, and whatever may be her 
future destiny, and through whatever troubles she may have yet to 
struggle, it may be confidently expected that any future reign of 
terror can be but momentary, and that, finally, the representative 
system, and the trial by jury, will be inseparably interwoven with 
the national system, and, in good time, amalgamate themselves with 
the national character. 

A ministry such as we now see in France,* without public weight 
or private fortune, without services, talents, or friends, trimming 
and shuffling, and kept only on its legs by mere favouritism, 
is not, we think, unlikely to bring the French to a sense of na- 
tional dignity, as the drunken Helots were exhibited before the 
youth of Sparta to teach them, by the contrast, the dignity of so- 
briety and freedom. ‘ Malheur (as their own proverb says’ 
est bon d quelque chose; and this good, at least, will be derives 
from the weakness and folly of the present ministry, that a moe 
bold and, at the same time, temperate discussion of their politzal 
and moral interests becomes every hour more necessary and more @sy. 
An ultra-royalist administration might move too slow, and an iitra- 
liberal administration too fast: but those who, like the Siar de 
Caze and his creatures, have no authority but what their plags give 
them, and who are only anxious to keep those places, areobiged to 
flatter and to conciliate both parties, and to balance them ort against 
the other; but while they are doing this, they are teacling these 


——_ 





* Even while we write, the account reaches us of a new change is the ministry, 
which affords additional proof and weight to what we have said abore- About thirteen 
months ago, the king’s favourite, M. Caze, had power to turn out tht Prime Minister, the 
secretary of State forthe Home Department, and the Ministt of Finance, because 
they desired a change in the election law, which he opposes ; and now he has had 
power toturn out their three successors, for opposing the same change in the same 
Jaw, which he now desires! What a mockery of a repyseatative constitution ! : 
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conflicting parties and the nation how to turn them out. The great 
lesson which the French have yet to learn is,—that the system of 
choosing ministers by personal favour is absolutely incompatible 
with a representative government, and that, to have sufficient weight 
and authority, an administration must have a large party in the 
country, and, consequently, a respectable portion of what is called 

ublic opinion. Convinced as we are that whenever the nation 
shall really be freed from the thraldom of fear and favouritism, it 
will show itself more and more attached to a legitimate monarch 
and a representative constitution, and finding that M. Cottu unites 
a spirit of rational freedom with a strong attachment to monarchy, 
and believing that his work is likely to give weight to these princi- 
ples, we enter upon the examination of it with pleasure. 

M. Coitu, one of the judges of the Royal Court of Paris, was 
directed, it would seem, by the government to make himself 
acquainted with the criminal jurisprudence of England, and 
more especially with all that relates to the trial by jury. It matters 
little by whom and with what intention this mission was sped. Its 
execution is creditable to M. Cottu, and cannot, we think, fail to 
be useful to France. 

At first sight it will seem that M. Cottu’s task was not very 
difficult—we are ourselves, from the nature of our law, so indivi- 
dually mixed up with the whole administration of justice, that we 
are too apt to consider that which we know, as it were by intuition, 
as very easily to be learned by others. But when we call to mind 
the volumes of monstrous absurdities which people, not otherwise 
deficient in acuteness and accuracy, publish daily in France relative 
to England, and in England relative to France—and when we re- 
collect the difficulties which every one must have found in making 
himself acquainted with even the commonest customs, and the most 
ordinary habits of a foreign country which he visits for the first 
time, it will appear that the task which M. Cottu undertook of 
informing himself upon a subject of such complexity and extent 
as the whole of our jury system, was one of extreme difficulty, and 
from which we confess we should not, a priori, have thought it 
possible that he could have extricated himself so well as he has 
done. 

He was fortunate in bringing letters of introduction to some of 
our eminent counsel, and amongst others, to Mr. Scarlett, who 
very judiciously advised him, as not only the easiest, but indeed the 
only effectual way of making himself acquainted with the subject, 
to attend one of the circuits then about to commence, and to 
study at once the principles and the practice. This advice M. 
Cottu very wisely took, and gratefully acknowledges; he also re- 
turns very ample thanks to the gentlemen of the northern circuit, 
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which he attended, for the personal kindness which he received 
and the ready assistance which they were forward to give to his re- 
search ;—and he acquaints us that ‘ Messrs. Scarlett and Grey were 
so good as to look over his work before it went to the press, and 
that Mr. Scarlett, in particular, had withdrawn a short time from 
his numerous avocations, to correct the errors into which he (M. 
Cottu) had fallen; and even to supply him with some notes of his 
own, on the spirit of the British Constitution.’—p. viii. 

This must not be taken au pied de /a lettre—there are 
perhaps no very important errors in M. Cottu’s report, but 
there are undoubtedly several inaccuracies into which it is scarcely 
possible that Mr. Scarlett should have fallen in a work of his own, 
though it is probable that they either may have escaped him 
in reading that of another written in a foreign language, or have 
been overlooked and forgiven, as it were, as the pauce macule 
which were hardly worth correcting in the great mass of accurate 
facts which M. Cottuhad collected. ‘To the original contribution 
of Mr. Scarlett to this work we shall advert by and bye. 

It certainly proves great kindness and not less attention on the 
part of M. Cottu’s English friends, that he has made only such 
mistakes. He intimates (indeed his English quotations prove) that 
he is utterly unacquainted with our language; but Mr. Scarlett, 
junior, had the goodness to assist him as interpreter ; and he tells 
us he found that most of the gentlemen on the circuit spoke 
French :—yet even with these aids, M. Cottu must be a very acute 
and able man to have made his way, as he has done, through 
the chaos of great sessions and petty sessions, arrays and plead- 
ings, arraignment and challenges, impannellings, and verdicts ge- 
neral and special ; and to have given so clear, and on the whole so 
correct a summary both of the criminal and nisi prius practice of 
the assizes. 

We do not intend to follow him through his circuit—all that he 
sees with wonder is familiar to us, and from what he found it most 
important to his purpose to record, our readers would derive no 
new information. Still less are we inclined to pick out, as topics 
of reproach or ridicule, the errors, whether in fact or in taste, 
(and there are some of both) into which he has fallen. His in- 
tentions are honest ; his principles are good; many of his general 
observations will be found original and interesting; and some 
comparative views which he takes of the administration of the law 
in England and France are worth the attention of both nations. 

The following passage relative to the power of the judges to 
respite convicted criminals and the authority which their recom- 
mendation has in determining the too numerous questions of life 
and death which arise, exhibits towards its close one of those 
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errors of taste to which we have alluded, and which we should 
rather have expected from a pupil of one of the Lycées than from 
a person of M. Cottu’s age, profession, and general good sense. 

‘ Thus the Judges, by this system, find themselves invested with a 
kind of discretionary power of life and death over the great majority 
of criminals capitally convicted by the jury. I am well aware that 
this power is confined by practice and custom within limits tolerably 
narrow, but even those limits, so narrowed, would still be of alarming 
extent, if the authority were entrusted to magistrates less indulgent 
and less respectable. If we reflect that there are every year a thou- 
sand or twelve hundred capital convictions in England, and that the 
judges have the power of deciding at their pleasure the fate of all those 
unhappy persons, that they can suspend death over those twelve hun- 
dred heads, and at last inflict it when they please,—it will be confessed 
that there seems in this power something too exorbitant to be ever ex- 
tended to any man, were it even Socrates himself’*—p. 72. 

Absurd as this allusion is, the observations themselves are 
just, and, with all our confidence in the ‘ indulgence and respec- 
tability’ of our judges, we cannot but feel that ‘ this power is 
too exorbitant.’ The judges themselves, we believe, would gladly 
get rid of so painful an office—it is one which does not pro- 
perly belong to them, and it is referring to the feelings, the tem- 
per, nay, the infirmities of man, the most important duty of the 
law itself. We remember to have heard one judge, whose con- 
science led him to a more severe exercise of his duty than others, 
called a hanging judge, while others, whose temper was more in- 
dulgent, were sneered at as imbecile and pusillanimous, to the 
great and unjust scandal both of the judges and of justice. 

The power of respite can never be taken away from the judges, 
and their recommendation must always continue to be of the 
greatest weight with the crown; but it is impossible to deny that 
the cases in which this extraordinary intervention is required, ought 
to be narrowed as much as possible, and that the judges should not 
be obliged to make a mere mockery of the highest function of their 
office—the gravest and highest transaction of human society, by 
passing a score or two of sentences of death, none of which—as they 
and the culprits and the audience too weli know—are ever likely to 
be executed.—Hear how a scene of this nature strikes M. Cottu. 

* Sentence is not passed on each offender at the conclusion of his 
trial, but at the end of the assizes all the convicts are placed at the 
bar together—the moment of passing sentence creates a painful and 
impressive feeling very different from the coolness in which all the par- 
ties assist in all the previous stages of the trial. I have already said 
that the greater number of capital sentences are subsequently com- 





* Buonaparte brought Themistocles on board the Bellerophon, in the same good 
taste in which M, Cottu brings Socrates into the castle at York. 
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muted for inferior punishments, therefore the greater number of the 
convicts know, to a moral certainty, according to their respective cases, 
the ultimate indulgence which they are to receive. Nevertheless the 
judge (obliged on every case to pronounce the dreadful sentence of the 
Jaw) covers his head with a kind of black coif, exhibits on his counte- 
nance the expression of solemn and dignified regret, and addresses the 
prisoners in a severe and melancholy recapitulation of their offences, 
and laments the necessity in which society at large feels itself placed of 
securing itself from a continuance of their crimes, and concludes with 
pronouncing the fatal sentence,—but this mournful ceremony, this 
touching address, this dreadful sentence, so far from producing on the 
prisoners the terrible effect which one would expect, makes little or no 
impression on persons who are beforehand prepared to consider it all 
as an empty show, and in their audacious security to brave the very 
judge in the midst of his sentence.’—p. 112. 


The audacious security is perhaps a little exaggerated —but there 
can be no doubt that it is sometimes visible, and—when joined with 
the benumbing frequency of these occasions, and the pride which 
most of these unhappy persons place in receiving their sentences 
with coolness—produces a good deal of that apparent apathy which 
had so much effect on M. Cottu. 

The following contrast between the interest of a French and 
the calmness of an English trial is well drawn. 


‘ In England the criminal himself plays little or no part in the trial— 
he might, without much inconvenience to the proceeding, be tried in 
effigy. No great public interest seems to be excited either by the appear- 
ance of the prisoner, who in general is placed with his back to the spec- 
tators, or by the successive detail of the proofs, nor by any vehement 
defence on the part of the prisoner, nor by any efforts on that of the 
judge to trace the transaction and elicit the truth. There is no struggle 
between the prosecutor and the prisoner, and the latter seldom appears 
in any other character than that of a man who looks on, almost with in- 
difference, while his lawyer and his adversaries are disputing for his life. 
Neither the sound of his voice, growing more hesitating and feebler as 
the proofs seems to accumulate against him—nor the gradually in- 
creasing paleness of his countenance—nor the sweat which starts from 
his forehead—nor, finally, the overwhelming silence of detected and 
convicted guilt—none of these disturb the feelings of the spectators nor 
excite in their minds those vicissitudes of pity, horror, vengeance, and 
other violent sensations which a French trial is sure to create. In Eng- 
Jand all is calm and cold—lawyers, judges, the public, nay, the pri- 
soner himself! who holds little or no communication with even his 
counsel, and seems hardly to be aware of the peril in which he stands 
or of the strength of the case that is made out against him.’—p. 111. 


Here again M. Cottu is guilty of a slight exaggeration: it is true 
that, on the whole, the more staid character of our nation, the mer- 
ciful rule of our law which prevents a prisoner being questioned, 
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and above all, the small number of sentences which are carried 
into effect, make the interest which is shewed on a trial for life and 
death—or for what is called life and death—much less lively than 
with our more enthusiastic neighbours, where the accused is 
frequently convicted out of his own mouth; where the judges eshi- 
bit all their arts and all their eloquence to entreat or persuade, or 
entrap the prisoner into confessions, or contradictions, aud where 
the conviction, if obtained, is generally inflicted. 

But whenever an occasion of great moment, from the magnitude 
of the offence, or of great interest from the obscurity of the case, 
or of great curiosity from some personal circumstances, occurs, the 
feelings exhibited in an English court of justice are, not perhaps 
as quick as in a French auditory, but they are, at least, as solemn 
and as deep; and we just mention this because, we think, that 
M. Cottu has been induced to draw general inferences, some 
favourable and some unfavourable, from the ordinary routine of an 
uninteresting circuit, which certainly are not true of the adiinis- 
tration of justice at large. 

One of these particulars of difference between the English and 
French criminal jurisprudence, which we have just referred to, M. 
Cottu observes upon, but not, we think, with that weight and at- 
tention which it merits; we mean the interrogating, both on the 
first accusation, and finally, at the trial, the prisoner himself. M. 
Cottu rather seems (p. 99. and more decidedly p. 267.) to 
reprobate this practice, (in common indeed with most other 
parts of the criminal process of France,) as showing a too cruel 
anxiety to convict the culprit; and he even compares it to the tor- 
ture. Notwithstanding the partiality which we uaturally feel for 
our own law, and the praise with which the maxim ‘ that no one is 
bound to crimimate himself’ has been always accompanied, we 
doubt whether France ought, in wisdom or justice or even in mercy, 
to abrogate this practice. It seems to be one of the first and most 
natural principles of human justice, that when you have proofs 
enough to authorize you to imprison a citizen, you should hear what 
he has to say in his defence. That his defence may lead to his con- 
viction is true, but surely so it ought if he be guilty ; no man speaks 
falsely against himself, and no one but the individual cau truly relate 
all the circumstances which justice has a right to know, or, at least, 
aright to inquire into. Inno case can it be supposed that a prisoner 
is to be forced to answer ; and even in France prisoners frequently 
refuse to answer at all, or persist in some short formulary of denial 
which comes to the same purpose. Prisoners, if they were all 
guilty and all prudent, would soon learn the advantage of holding 
their tongues, but if the innocent or the indiscreet choose to speak, 
what principle of justice or equity forbids us to examine then? 

No 
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No human crime can be committed but at a particular time‘and in 
a particular place ; and, generally speaking, no one but the guilty 
person can have been in that place at that time. If then there be 
evidence enough to justify the committal of a suspected person to 
prison, to the danger of his morals and the ruin of his character, why 
should it not authorise the asking of him, ‘ Where were you on such 
a day?” Why should he not be bound to explain where and how he 
passed the suspicious hour? ‘Truth and innocence never could suffer 
by the consequences of such an interrogatory, while guilt could 
hardly ever escape but by silence, and even silence would be rendered 
aless effectual refuge. England is the only country on earth whose 
laws forbid such examination; and this only proves additionally, 
M. Cottu elsewhere remarks, that though the English Statute 
Book seems written in letters of blood, and though the whole sys- 
tem of jurisprudence tends to make almost every crime capital, 
there seems to be amongst judges, juries, prosecutors, lawyers, the 
forms of the procedure, the rules of evidence, and the circum- 
stances of the trial, a humane and general conspiracy to defeat the 
law and acquit the prisoner. We look with so much dread to any 
alteration which is not made absolutely necessary by some great 
and urgent practical evil, that we are far from wishing to see the 
practice of England changed, but we are pretty confident that it 
would not be wise to introduce our principle into the law of 
France, which in all times has followed what appears to us, on ab- 
stract principles, the more rational course. 

M. Cottu observes too, in connexion with this part of the sub- 
ject, the strange extremities to which this general solicitude to acquit 
the guilty is pushed ; he notices the difficulty which a prisoner finds 
in being permitted to plead guilty. Overcome with the conscious- 
ness of his crime, which is perhaps flagrant,—of which perhaps he 
bears the very marks about his person—the horror of which is in 
his countenance and the remorse for which is cutting his heart— 
he desires to relieve his conscience by pleading guilty;—no! the 
jailor, the crier, the sheriff, the jury, the counsel, the bystanders, 
nay, the judge himself, all oppose themselves to the words of com- 
punction and of truth ;—the poor wretch is persuaded, nay forced, 
into a crime which he abhors, and after a trial (which, under such 
circumstances, is a mere mockery) he is sent into the other world 
with a falsehood in his mouth, a falsehood prompted by his judge ! 
This surely is lamentable; this surely is not mercy: True and 
rational mercy should conceal its feelings on such an occasion, 
and not interfere between a dying man and his conscience. 

M. Cottu gives a detail clear and accurate enough, though ra- 
ther superficial, of our courts and their proceedings—he makes few 
mistakes of any importance, either in principle or practice, . to 
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those which he himself saw, but in others he is not quite so for- 
tunate. Surely it could not have been Mr. Scarlett who gave him 
the following account of the Court of Chancery, in which the 
highest and most important object of that Court is wholly over- 
looked, and its general practice considerably misrepresented :— 

* A fourth Court is called the Court of Chancery, to which pecu- 
liarly belong the affairs of minors and bankrupts, and questions of 
injunction ; but another object of its authority is, as a Court of Equity, 
to interfere in behalf of a debtor when two different actions are brought 
at once against him, without (the matter) having been particularly spe- 
cified in the contract, as when a creditor having a mortgage on his 
(his debtor’s) lands, and being able to sell the estate, should also pro- 
ceed by arresting his body. It is also a part of the business of this 
Court to furnish creditors with the means of enforcing the literal exe- 
cution of their contracts, which cannot be obtained in the ordinary law 
courts, as I have already shewn. Thus a creditor may proceed either 
at common law to recover damages for the non-execution of a con- 
tract, or in Chancery to force the contractor to deliver in kind the 
article contracted for; but the proceeding in this Court is so long, so 
difficult, and so confused, that persons very seldom bring their actions 
voluntarily into it. I had not time to penetrate all these obscurities, 
and I prefer holding my tongue on this subject to exposing myself to 
the chance of giving an erroneous account.’—p. 138. 

This last consideration occurred to M. Cottu a little too late— 
His whole view of the Court of Chancery is singularly narrow, and 
we may add erroneous. He seems not to have been aware, and it 
is strange that his legal friends should not have apprized him, that 
the highest and noblest jurisdiction of the court was the adminis- 
tration of what is called equity in opposition to strict law—the 
moderating the hardships which a literal construction of any laws 
must of necessity produce, and softening down, by the application 
of the rules of rational justice and discretion, a harshness and 
rigour which in particular cases would have operated too se- 
verely and unjustly. 

This noblest function of our British law is, we believe, peculiar 
to it; indeed it has grown up amongst us by the modern increase 
of civilization, the diffusion of wealth, the multitude of contracts, 
and the infinite variety of transactions by which property is acquired 
or secured. 

Other countries must of necessity have something of the same 
nature. It is impossible to lop or lengthen every case to the Pro- 
crustean bed of an unrelenting and invariable law. In most countries 
this moderative and equitable authority has been vested in the king 
and his council ; and so it was formerly in England. But as the 
chancellor was always the first member of that council, in process 
of time, his weight and legal authority, and our old and — 
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dislike to vesting a discretionary power in the crown, or in any 
but responsible magistrates, produced by degrees the equitable 
jurisdiction of the chancellor, which is now become the most dis- 
tinctive and valuable attribute of his high office. 

As to the delays and intricacies of the practice, which M. Cottu 
lays to the peculiar charge of this court, we shall only say that the 
principles upon which it proceeds are less intricate, and its forms, 
on the whole, less tedious, than those of the other courts : the delays 
so often complained of exist, not in the construction of the court, or 
the nature of the law, but, in two principal and, we may call 
them, extraneous causes: the one is, the enormous mass of business 
which daily increases and accumulates on its head; and the other, 
that, whereas in the common law courts every thing is conducted 
by regular steps to a strict issue upon which a plain yes or vo may 
be pronounced, it is of the essence of a Court of Equity to relieve 
parties from this very strictness, to hear mitigating and explanatory 
circumstances, and often to decide,—not yes or no, but that the 
parties are both right and both wrong, and to measure out between 
both their proportionate shares of justice. It is quite evident that 
such discussions as these, are, from their very nature, indeterminate, 
however plain the privciples and forms of the court may be, and 
that parties, who rest their respective claims, not upon the strict and 
written laws but upon their own views of natural equity and in- 
dulgent justice, cannot be restrained within limits of proceeding so 
narrow as those courts who have only to inquire into facts, and uct 
into motives or expediencies. 

But the chief object of M. Cottu’s research, and, to do him 
justice, that which he has accomplished the most satisfactorily, 
was a minute and progressive inquiry into the Jury System, 
from the first principle of the qualification of a grand juror 
down to the mode of delivering the verdict of the petty jury. 
Upon this part of his work, it is needless to enter into any 
details, they are new and interesting to France, but not so to 
us; but that which is indeed of great importance to her, and of no 
small interest to us, are the measures which ought, in M. Cottu’s 
opinion, to result from this inquiry, and the modes in which he 
thinks these institutions should be naturalized in France. 

The French had, in the beginning of their attempts at the jury sys- 
tem, two juries like us; their jury d’accusation answering in some re- 
spects to our grand jury. ‘This part of the system was abolished in 
the formation of the present code of French laws, and M. Cottu, 
smit with the love of our grand juries, laments its loss, and would 
re-establish it, but with such modifications as would render it really 
a grand inquest like ours. We, however, candidly confess, that 
we do not see that this is within the scope of probability, and so 
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far as criminal justice is concerned, we think M. Cottu attaches 
too much importance to the share of the grand jury. Its func- 
tions are now little more than a matter of course. In some few 
instances (as we have seen of late) the ignoring a bill makes a more 
early and more striking reparation to an unjustly accused individual ; 
but even this occurs but seldom, and there are never wanting per- 
sons to say that an acquittal before a special jury would be still 
more satisfactory. If indeed the grand jury were to decide, in the 
first stage of the proceedings, whether or no the prisoner should be 
committed for trial, and thus save the palpably innocent from the 
disgrace and duress of imprisonment, we should have concurred 
in M. Cottu’s anxiety for its establishment; but as the practice 
stands, though we think it useful, we do not feel with M. Cottu that 
it is indispensable, or that it would be worth while to make any 
great sacrifices for its introduction into France. Caution in re- 
ceiving accusations, and in committing offenders for trial—respon- 
sibility on the part of the committing magistrates—an early trial— 
and a respectable and impartial composition of the petty jury, 
which is to pronounce on the prisoner's fate,—appear to us to be 
all that is necessary ; and these objects, M. Cottu seems to admit, 
may be attained without forcing intg the institutions of France a 
new element which it would be extremely difficult to organise. 
We are confident that if our grand juries had no other functions 
but their criminal duties, they would have long ago ceased to be 
composed as they are, and we doubt whether they would have even 
continued to exist. 

But there is another consideration of much greater and more ex- 
tensive importance which applies to the whole of this question, 
and which affects the magistracy of all ranks, and jurors and electors 
of all classes, and upon which M. Cottu dwells with becoming 
earnestness and with irresistible force—we mean the state of the 
Jaw in France with respect to landed property, and the condition 
in which the gentry or landed proprietors of that country stand with 
regard to their capabilities of duly administering either the trial by 
jury or a representative constitution. Well may M. Cottu call the 
law of France, in this particular, monstrous and disastrous, which 
not only excludes all the rights of primogeniture, but stifles even 
the affections, the partialities of nature; loosens the bonds of pa- 
ternal fondness and filial duty, and throws into a great lottery 
the distribution of all the property of the country. No property in 
France is now property of imheritance—no property in France 
depends in its future distribution on the will of its present possessor. 
‘The law has taken into its own hands the whole arrangement, and, 
without exception or discrimination, it divides, amongst all the bro- 
thers and all the sisters, equal portions of the wealth of their parents. 
No man, whether he has received his property by descent, or by gift, 
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or created it by purchase, or by industry, has any thing more than 
a life-interest in it, without the power even of sharing it amongst 
his children according to their conduct, their talents, their dispo- 
sitions, or their professions ;—all is done by the iron hand of the 
Jaw, and the dearest ties of kindred and affection, and the most ob- 
vious considerations of propriety, and the most essential interests 
of families, are all rent and overthrown by this eternal, irremediable, 
division and subdivision of property. A country-gentleman has 
sons and daughters; his eldest son shows a fondness for agricultural 
employment and rural life; the second makes his way in the army, 
and is there provided for; a third, perhaps, called by religion, (for 
interest cannot now a-days direct the attention of a Frenchman that 
way,)embraces the clerical character ;—the daughters are married— 
perhaps well married—perhaps married against their parents’ con- 
sent, and to their shame and sorrow; yet there is no possibility by 
which the eldest son can become possessed of the paternal estate, 
nor even of a larger portion of it than his brothers and sisters—the 
whole must be equally divided, and the head of the family, if we 
can so call him, and the colonel, and the parson, and the sisters, 
whatever be their circumstances or conduct, receive their equal 
shares. 

A citizen has by his industry and integrity raised himself a name 
in his neighbourhood, and his shop is favoured by public confi- 
dence; one son follows his father’s steps and conducts his busi- 
ness; another, of a more roving disposition, goes to sea.— Well! 
the tradesman and the sailor become equally intitled to the paternal 
shop, and, as it cannot be divided, it must be sold, that its proceeds 
may be divided, and thus the name, character and business of the fa- 
ther are lost to his children. It seems surprising that so cold-heart- 
ed,so demoralizing a system should have ever been adopted ; but its 
continued existence is a still greater enigma. 

How can it be expected that any man will devote his time, his 
talents and his feelings to the improvement of an estate, the esta- 
blishment of a commerce, the embellishment of a residence, which 
he knows after his death must be parcelled out and destroyed? How 
can a nation, M. Cottu asks, have a representative government with- 
out country-gentlemen, without substantial citizens? and how can 
you have either under the operation of a law which disregards all 
conveniencies, dissipates all feelings, and scatters all property ? 

M. Cottu states that the general agriculture of France is ad- 
duced as a proof of the wisdom of this law; but he replies very 
properly that this may be, and probably is, owing to other causes ; 
that agriculture is equally thriving in countries where it does not 
exist: but even if it were admitted that it had a tendency to cause the 
cultivation of every spot of land in the country (and it cannot be 
denied that for a time it will have somewhat of this effect) it must, 
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after a certain point, have a direct contrary one, and the eternal 
subdivision of land will at last produce indifference, carelessness 
and waste. But neither this supposed advantage nor this eventual 
evil is to be placed in comparison with the higher evils which it is 
even now producing, and which every new descent increases. It an- 
nihilates what little remains of aristocracy in France, and putsa final 
bar to its re-establishment; and, as M. Cottu observes, what country 
ever could exist which did not possess that kind of aristocracy, within 
the ranks of which a citizeu may hope, by his industry, his talents, 
his virtues, or his public services, permanently to place himself and 
his family? From what class are representatives, magistrates and 
jurors to be taken? What the effect of this extraordinary system 
may be hereafter on the nation at large it is not easy to determine ; 
it will probably operate as an agrarian Jaw, and no man or woman 
will be richer or poorer than another. How long society so circum- 
stanced can exist is hitherto a matter of theory, for such a system 
never before in any effective degree prevailed in the civilized world. 

One exception to this levelling law has been lately made ; the 
peers of France are allowed to create and entail properties to a cer- 
tain amount on the inheritors of their titles—these are called majo- 
rats; but, as M. Cottu observes, (p. 242.) the effect of this law is 
too narrow to make a national aristocracy, and the limited amouut 
required (about 1250/. per annum for a duke, 900/. for an earl, and 
450/. for a viscount or baron*) will hardly secure the comforts, to 
say nothing of the splendour of life, to the peerage itself. Perhaps 
we may be blinded by our old prejudices and national predilec- 
tions, but it really seems to us, as it does to M. Cottu, that no con- 
stitution can prosper under such a state of things; and we confi- 
dently trust, for the sake of that great country, whose happiness and 
prosperity sincerely interest us, that some degree of preference will 
be restored to primogeniture, and parents allowed some discretion 
in measuring to their children the portious which they may appear to 
need or to deserve. 

We cannot pursue all M. Cottu’s observations on this subject, 
nor enter into the reasoning by which he shews that the rights of 
property involve themselves with every part of the criminal and con- 
stitutional law. Suffice it to say, that he appeals to England as the 
happy country which holds a wise medium between a system of ac- 
cumulating entails and one of eternal division; and he traces the 
greater part of our constitutional liberty and impartial justice to 
this source. 

M. Cottu naturally mixes with his legal disquisitions some 
notices of our general manners and habits, in all of which he is 
liberal, and we should even say flattering; he at Jeast does us no 





* Ordonnance of the 2d September, 1817. But ineffectual as this law was, it was alto- 
gether suspended in the cases of the sixty peers made in the beginning of this year. 
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injustice, and his report is, upon the whole, calculated to raise us 
in the esteem, and to conciliate towards us the good will of his 
countrymen. 

We shall say nothing in answer to his assertions that our beds 
are bad, our cooking unsavory, and our vegetables insipid. We 
submit to these imputations, because they are mere matters of 
taste; but there is an objection in matter of fact, and in point of 
honour, which, without directly making, he more than insinuates, 
and upon which it seems necessary for us to say a few words. 

Of many of the absurd and malicious tales with which the Jaco- 
bins and Buonapartists for so many years inundated France, with 
regard to this country, M. Cottu has seen with his own eyes and 
heard with his own ears, the falsehood; and he does not hesitate 
to confess, that in all the cases which he had opportunities of examin- 
ing, he found that we had been misrepresented and libelled ; but be 
does not do us the same justice with regard to the charge of ill 
treating our prisoners of war, which (though he thinks, from what he 
has himself seen of our manners and character, that it has been ex- 
aggerated) he still believes to have been but too liable to those 
imputations. 

‘I own that, previously convinced as every Frenchman is that our na- 
tion is profoundly hated by the English, I had believed that it was in con- 
sequence of this hatred, that they inflicted on our prisoners in particular, 
such rigorous severity ; but when I had become, by personal experience, 
able to appreciate the generous and active philanthropy of this people, 
I have not been able to reconcile the contradiction between their 
general desire to alleviate human suffering, and their barbarous conduct 
towards our soldiers. 1 have spoken to several Members of Parliament 
on the subject, and the answer I received was—that having no for- 
tified places in the interior to confine our prisoners, and having no po- 
litical police to watch them, they were obliged to confine them in 
prison-ships ; the only places of security at their disposal. This ex- 
planation may have some truth, but this necessity, even supposing it 
to be as urgent as it was represented to me, did not, at least, require 
that the prisoners should have been heaped together in such unpro- 
portional numbers, and without regard to the sickness occasioned by 
such an accumulation ; nor should they have been condemned to the 
intolerable punishment of a total want of exercise, and of breathing an 
infected and never purified air. Nothing excites against England such 
violent and such well-founded hatred as this conduct, or reflects such 
an indelible stain of cruelty on the national character.’—p. 233. 

As we wish to stand well in M. Cottu’s own opinion, and 
as we should regret that his sensible and useful work should give 
consistence to these horrible calumuies,—calumnies propagated by 
that second father of lies, Buonaparte,—we trust we shall be ex- 
cused for making a few observations on this interesting point, 
If the regimen of the prison-ships could have been submitted to 
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the impartial eye of M. Cottu himself, he would have been 
the first to justify us from the accusations of the scum of the 
prisons, who, on their return to France, imputed the consequences 
which the infamous conduct of individuals brought upon themselves, 
to the inhumanity of the English towards a// their prisoners. We 
have ourselves seen works published in Paris, for no other purpose 
than to spread and record this atrocious falsehood ; and lest words 
should be too feeble to produce the desired effect, prints were added, 
representing such horrors as could only be imagined in a slave- 
ship ; and indeed these very plates were copied from those which 
were published about twenty years ago, of the atrocities of the 
slave-trade. ‘To all these calumnies, we shall reply by a few 
plain facts, which we recommend to M. Cottu’s candid consi- 
deration. 

1. There are, as he was well informed, no fortified places or 
political police in England for the confinement or superintendence 
of prisoners of war; but the government had always fitted up, at 
a great expense, prisons on shore for the average number of pri- 
soners which could be reasonably calculated upon. 

2. Situated as France and England are, the number of pri- 
soners in former wars never exceeded a few thousands; cartels 
of exchange relieved, periodically, the prisoners of both nations, 
and the prisons of England, limited as they are, always suf- 
ficed for their purpose, and there was neither inconvenience nor 
complaint. 

3. But Buonaparte, upon one pretence or another, always re- 
jected all overtures for an exchange : the fact was, that the prisoners 
had seen, in England, examples of political independence, and had 
heard the judgment of Europe upon the character of their jacobin 
emperor, pronounced through a free press, and he did not choose to 
risk the introduction of any portion of light or liberty into the 
obscurity of his despotism. 

4. Instead therefore of a few hundred of prisoners or at most a 
few thousands, Buonaparte’s barbarous policy had accumulated 
in our custody from 60,000 to 70,000 men, a body sufficient to 
have alarmed even a country of greater extent and of securer modes 
of confinement than ours. It therefore became indispensably 
necessary to look to their security, and to our owm. 

5. In the first place, anxious at any expense to provide for the 
comfortable residences of the prisoners, upwards of £540,000(about 
15,000,000 francs) were expended in building large and com- 
modious edifices for the reception of the prisoners. 

6. These new prisons, together with the old ones, accommo- 
dated no less a number than 45,000 men, being more than teu 
times as many as in any former wars ever remained in England. 

7. For the remaining 20,000, which it was impossible to dispose 
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of on shore in England, and whom Buonaparte would not receive 
into France, it was urgent to find some femporary accommodation ; 
and as these men were almost all sailors, it appeared natural to 
place them in ships, to which their health and habits were already 
accommodated. 

8. ‘They were accordingly placed in ships; but so far from being 
improperly accumulated, the numbers exceeded in-no one instance 
the numbers of our own sailors allotted to the sbip in sea-going 
service ; and inasmuch as all guns, cables, stores, &c. were removed, 
it is evident that the French prisoners had considerably more room 
for exercise, &c. than British seamen would have in making a 
voyage round the world. 

Y. So untrue is it, that no attention was paid to the discrimi- 
nation of the sick from the healthy, that to each detachment of the 
ships was attached an hospital; and in the month of March, 1814, 
of the 9,000 prisoners in the ships at Plymouth, only 130 were in 
hospital, and of the 9,000 at Portsmouth only 150, and of the 
3,000 at Chatham only 75—a proportion of sickness not greater 
than that of persons at perfect liberty, nay, less than the militia of 
England, the flower of the youth of the nation, suffered, at the 
same period. 

10. To these facts must be added, that there were at this time 
no less than 4000 French officers on parole in several of the most 
agreeable country-towns in England, and no officer was ever put 
into confinement who had not broken his parole of honour. 

We hope that this plain statement of facts, to be found in papers 
laid before Parliament in the year 1813, and in communications 
made to the French commissicners themselves in 1814, and which 
are beyond all doubt and suspicion, will satisfy the mind of M. 
Cottu, and that he will do our country the same justice in this par- 
ticular, that he has so candidly done in many others. 

We have reserved for the last a kind of general view which M. 
Cottu takes of our political state, and which suggests many con- 
siderations of great importance at all times, particularly so at the 
present moment. 

‘It is on striking political questions which happen to interest the 
feelings of the great body of the people, that England displays all the 
force, or, I might say, all the copious powers and compensations of 
the political machine. Meetings are held on all sides; the corporations, 
the grand juries, the magistrates, the freeholders all discuss the charges 
against the ministers, and in their addresses they encourage the House 
of Commons to proceed against the offender, or suggest their opinions 
of the innocence and merit of the accused. 

‘This facility, with which all the classes of the people may convey to their 
government through legal modes, and without riots, disturbances or insur- 
rections, their sentiments upon public affairs, is the highest perfection of the 
British constitution. 
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* This constitution could never have been imagined by one mind or 
erected by one eflort.—It is not written in any single treatise, the fruit 
of the study and meditations of some great theoretical legislator—No ; 
it is the effect of time, experience, and patience, and of the admirable 
address with which the nation has put to profit the seeds of liberty which 
it found in its old Saxon institutions.—While the other nations of Fu- 
rope permitted these seeds to be wasted or stifled in their growth, by 
neglect or tyranny, the English, on the contrary, cultivated them with 
pious care, and they are this day enjoying the harvest of peace and 
liberty.—Their National Assembly, from patriotism, or from a regard 
to its own authority, has added, from age to age, new bulwarks to public 
freedom, and has not neglected any proper opportunity of confirming 
the rights of the people at large—rights which belong to every member 
of the assembly as a portion of the people, and on which every public 
man must build his reputation and his power, 

‘ The first care of their parliaments was to secure the individual citi- 
zens from the unjust power of the crown, and the aristocracy—this is 
accomplished by the trial by jury, the habeas corpus act, and the free- 
dom of the press. The next object was to assure the nation at large 
a due superintendance and controul over its government, but aware of 
the impossibility of assembling the people in a mass for any deliberative 
purpose, and convinced of the danger of assembling large bodies of men 
for such purposes, were it even practicable, they wisely divided the great 
body of the people into a number of smaller bodies and distinct classes, 
which have a right, each within itself, to assemble, for the purposes of 
discussing the conduct of the government and the acts of its agents— 
thus the freeholders of each county assembled for any public election, 
as of a Coroner for instance—the inhabitants of towns when called toge- 
ther by their mayors or aldermen—the grand juries or magistrates at the 
assizes and sessions—all have a power of addressing their petitions or 
remonstrances to the throne or to Parliament, and it is a power which 
they exert very frequently and with unbounded freedom. 

* Add to this number (already so great) of citizens by law entitled to 
deliberate, the whole mass of the people, which during the elections, 
though they may have no right to vote, surround the hustings and pro- 
claim pretty audibly their wishes and partialities: and it will be con- 
fessed that it is not without good reason, that the English nation is said 
to have a share in its own government. And accordingly there is no- 
thing which such a government in union with such a public opinion 
cannot accomplish. When an important measure is submitted to par- 
liament, the king and the two houses may be clearly informed of the 
state of public opinion upon the subject, and may persist or recede ac- 
cordingly ; and by this excellent system the authority of the people, 
which, if united in one mass, would form a torrent, whose accumulated 
waters would on the first opposition overthrow the government and 
devastate the country, becomes by this subdivision into classes, many 
streams and channels of irrigation which adorn and fertilize the happy 
land through which they roll their peaceable currents. 

‘ This admirable expression of the public opinion, so powerful, so vi- 
gilant, is principally maintained, supported and put into activity by the 
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manner in which justice is administered, and by the entire liberty of the 
press. With the exception of the twelve judges of England, all the 
civil and criminal justice of the kingdom is administered gratuitously by 
the intervention of the citizens themselves, and at their own expense. 

‘ The justices of the peace arid the sheriffs perform their offices with- 
out any remuneration, and it is extremely rare to find them accused of 
the least negligence. 

* All these and similar circumstances keep up a-salutary agitation 
and balance in the opinions of all classes of people. They bring toge- 
ther the higher and the lower orders of society, and maintain a combined 
spirit of equality of rights and mutual independence of persons, which 
renders palatable the inequality of riches and of rank..—p. 200. 

These observations, and many more which we could extract, 
are remarkable not only for their general truth and justice, but for 
the time in which they were written and the circumstances in which 
they appear— We should not be surprized if these were the very 
‘ observations on the spirit of the British constitution,’ which Mr. 
Scarlett himself furnished to M. Cottu.—If they be, they do more 
honour to his constitutional principles, than to his consistency ; 
for they develope the true tests of public freedom, and the real 
rights of public meetings in a much more open and intelligible 
manner than Mr. Scarlett appears to have done on other occasions. 
Our constitution abhors the assemblage of masses of population, 
incapable of judging even while they are quiet, and incapable of 
restraint if they become violent: for the safe and free convey- 
ance of the public sentiment, the country is divided into classes, 
each of which may always legally and often usefully express its 
opinions, and these classes embrace as large a proportion of 
every rank and condition of men, as in any practice or even in 
theory (except that of the venerable Major and Sir Francis 
Burdett) have been considered as entitled to a voice in the affairs 
of the state. Our constitution glories in its magistracy,—gen- 
tlemen who sacrifice their time and their trouble, and even 
risk their fortunes and persons for the public interests ; whose mo- 
tives are above ail undue influence, because they are themselves a 
part of the people, and can have no interest different from theirs ; 
whose conduct is above all suspicion, because they are men 
of rank, education and intelligence ; whose labours are above all 
price, and which are therefore unpaid ; and whose usefulness is 
above all calculation, and can never therefore be too highly ap- 
preciated or sufficiently honoured. 
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coursing; shooting; fishing; preserving game; decoys; breeding pheasants, 

partridges, 
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partridges, pigeons, rabbits, &c. &c. By John Mayer, Gamekeeper. Third 
edition, enlarged and improved. 

The Churchwarden’s and Overseer’s Guide and Director, for the use of 
parish-officers. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester, vol. III. 
New Series. 

MUSIC. , 

A General History of Music: comprising the lives of eminent composers 
and musical writers. By Thomas Busby, Mus. D. 2 vols. 8vo. 11. 10s. 

History of the Rise and Progress of Music, Theoretical and Practical. By 
G. Jones. 15s. 

NOVELS. 

Eveleen Mountjoy, or Views of Life. By Mrs. Robert Moore. 4 vols. 
12mo. 1l. 4s. 

The Hermit in London. S$ vols.12mo. 18s. 

Cesario Rosalba, or the Oath of Vengeance. By Ann of Swansea. 5 vols. 
12mo, 11. 7s. 6d. 

The Castle of Villa Flora; a Portugueze tale, from a manuscript found by 
an Officer. 3vols.12mo. 16s. 6d. 

The Highlander; a tale of my Landlady. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. 

The Black Convent, or a Tale of Feudal Times. 2 vols. 12mo. 11s. 

The Black Robber. By E. Ball. 3 vols.12mo. 16s. 6d. 

Adventures of Julien Delmour, translated from the French of Madame de 
Genlis. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 

The Authoress ; a Tale. By the Author of Rachael. Foolscap, 8vo. with 
frontispiece. 5s. bds. 

POETRY, 

The Triumph of Christianity; a Missionary Poem. By T. E. Abbott. 
12mo. 3s. 

Muse Biblicz ; or the Poetry of the Bible. 6s. 

Poems on various Subjects. By Mrs. Kentish. 8vo. 6s. 

The Rainbow and Eclipse, Poems. By T. Thomas. 8vo. 4s. 

Iona; and other Poems. 3s. 

Parga; a Poem, with illustrative notes. Svo. 5s. 6d. 

Poems, with translations from the German. By J. Anster. 8vo. 7s. 6d 

The Commemoration of Handel; the 2d edition; and other poems. By 
John Ring. 8vo. 

Ambition; a poetical Essay. By Beppo Cambrienze. 8vo. Qs. 6d. 

My Lodger’s Legacy, and other poems. By Tim Bobbin, the elder. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. 

The Fudger Fudged, or the Devil and T***y M***e, MDCCCLXXXVIII 
By the Editor of the New Whig Guide. Foolscap 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

The Poems of Allan Ramsay; with an original Life of the Author and 
Criticism on his Writings. By W.Tennant, Esq. A neat cabinet edition. 5s. 

Wallace’s Invocation to Bruce, a poem. By Mrs. Hemans, author of “ The 
Restoration of Works of Art to Italy,” “ Modern Greece,” “Tales and His- 
toric Scenes,” and other poems. 4to. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters. By W. Hazlitt. 14s. 

Parliamentary History of England. Vol.XXXV. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the Consequences of the present depreciated Value of Human 
Labour, Bec. &c. in Letters to T. F. Buxton, Esq. 3s. 

Three Tracts:—1. On the Legal Mode of suppressing Riots; 2. A Speech 
on a Reform of Parliament; and S$. A Dialogue on the Principles of Govern- 
ment. By Sir William Jones. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

' Radical Reform the only Remedy for the Disorders of our Country, or Ob- 
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servations onthe Changes necessary both in Church and State. By Britan- 
nicus. 1s. 6d. 

Letters to the Editor of the Times Journal, on the subject of the Bank 
Restriction, the Regulations of the Mint; with notes and additions. By 
Richard Page. 6s. 

Hume’s Essay on Public Credit; with a Statistical Map of the British 
Empire. By Dr. Colquhoun, &c. 1s. 6d. 

Observations on the Payments and Receipts in Bank of England Notes, 
reduced to their value in Gold. 8vo. 3s. 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Highways 
of the Kingdom; together with the Minutes of Evidence taken hefore 
them. 4s. 

Letters on the Events which have passed in France, and the Restoration in 
1815. By H. M. Williams. vo. 7s. 6d. 

An Account of the last Worcester Election, and of the Proceedings on the 
Petition to the House of Commons against the return of Col. Davies. 5s. 

Report of the Secret Committee of the House of Commons on the Royal 
Burghs, with the Minutes of Evidence at large. 8vo. 10s, When sold sepa- 
rately, the Report 1s. 6d.; Edinburgh case, with Report, 6s. 6d.; Aberdeen, 
with ditto, 5s.; Dundee, with ditto, 3s.; Dunfermline, with ditto, 2s. 6d. 
Emigration. 

Cape of Good Hope Calendar and Guide; giving an Account of all the 
Public Offices, Military Forces, and other Establishments there; together 
with a brief Account of its Soil, Climate, and Agriculture. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

An Account of the Colony of the Cupe of Good Hope; with a View to the 
Information of Emigrants. 8vo. 6s. 6d. - 

Hints on Emigration to the Cape of Good Hope. By W. J. Burchell. 2s. 6d. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the British Settlements in Upper Canada ana 
United States of America; including Smith’s Geographical Views of Upper 
Canada; with Extracts from Original Letters of a Lancashire Farmer and 
other Residents, and Remarks on the superior Advantages of the above 
Places to the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, &c. 8vo. 3s. 

Observations on Emigration to Poland. By a Resideut. 1s. 

The Emigrant’s Guide to the Cape of Good Hope, containing a Description 
of the Climate, Soil, and Productions of the Colony, from the latest and most 
authentic Sources of Information—with Directions to Emigrants in General. 
To which are added a full Account of the Meeting at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, &c. By John Wilson. 

The Emigrant’s Directory to the Western States of North America, in- 
cluding a Voyage out from Liverpool. By Wm. Amphlett. 8vo. 6s. boards. 
THEOLOGY. 

La Sainte Bible, contenant le Vieux et le Nouveau Testament. Royal 
24mo. 14s. 

The Holy Bible and Testament, in Italian, from the edition of Diodati, re- 
vised and corrected by Rolandi. 8vo. il. 4s. The Testament separate. &s. 

The Select Works of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. Bishop of Down and Connor. 
Six vols..8vo. 31. 3s. 

A System of Theology, in a Series of Sermons. By the late Rev. Timothy 
Dwight, 8.T.D. LL.D. President of Yale College, in Connecticut (America), 
with a Life and fine Portrait of the Author. 8vo. 5 vols. Sl. 15s. 

Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for becoming a Christian. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Curate of Christ- 
Church, Newgate-street. 12mo. 1s. 

Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and Manners, Foreign and Do- 
mestic; with Reflections on Prayer. By Hannah More. 8vo. 9s. 

Eight Sermons preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1819, 

at 
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at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. John Bampton. By the Rev. H. D. 
Morgan, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 

Sermons by the Rev. C. R. Maturin, Curate cf St. Peter’s, Dublin. 8vo. 

Discourses on several Subjects and Occasions. By Wm. Hett, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo, 18s. 

Fifty-six Sermons, preached on several Occasions; to which are added, two 
Tracts. By John Rogers. 11. 1s. 

Adjumentum, or Prayers for every Sunday in the Year, intended to precede 
and follow the Sermon. By the Rev. C. Barlee, LL.B. 

Dialogues on the Doctrines of the Established Church. 8vo. 8s. 

Second Course of Family Sermons. By the Rev. H. Marriott. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Naaman’s History, Jonah’s Gourd, and an Essay on the Pleasures of Re- 
ligion. By Owen Morris. 12mo. 4s. 

The Beloved Disciple; a Series of Discourses on the Life, Character, and 
Writings of the Apostle John. By Alfred Bishop. 12mo. 5s. 

A Letter to the Bishop of St. David’s, occasioned by his Lordship’s Mis- 
conceptions and Misrepresentations of a Pamphlet, entitled “ Reflections 
concerning the Expediency of a Council of the Church of England and the 
Church of Rome being holden, &c.” By Samuel Wix, A.M. F.R. and AS, 
Vicar of St. Bartholomew the Less, London. vo. 3s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

An Historical and Topographical Account of the Town of Woburn and its 
Vicinity; containing also a concise Genealogy of the House of Russell, and 
Memoirs of the late Francis, Duke of Bedford. 

History of the University of Dublin, illustrated by thirty coloured Plates 
by eminent Artists, from Drawings. By W. B. Taylor. Part I. 10s. 6d. 

A Topographical and Historical Account of the City and County of Nor- 
wich, its Antiquities, modern Improvements, &c. By J. Stacey. 8vo. 7s. 

Walks through Ireland in the Years 1812, 1814, and 1817; described in a 
series of Letters to an English Gentleman. By B. Trotter, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Views of Society and Manners in the North of Ireland; in a Series of Let- 
ters written in the Year 1818. By J. Gamble. *12s. 

Excursions through Ireland. No. I. By T.Cromwell. Illustrated by 600 
Engravings. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 8vo. 4s. 

Excursions through the County of Surrey, comprising Descriptions of the 
Residences of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, and every 
other most interesting Object of Curiosity. Edited by T. Cromwell. 18mo. 
No. I, 2s. 6d. 

A Series of Views of the Lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and of 
the neighbouring Mountain Scenery. Drawn and engraved by R. Westall, 
A.R.A. No. I. fol. 11. 

A Guide to the Lakes in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lancashire. By 
John Robinson. vo. 15s. 

Beauties of Cambria: Part I. Oblong folio. 10s. 6d. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Account of the Kingdom of Nepal, and of the Territories annexed to this 
Dominion by the House of Gorkha. By Francis Hamilton (formerly Bu- 
chanan), M.D. F.R.S. L.E. and Feilow of the Societies of Antiquaries, and 
of the Linnzan and Asiatic Societies. One vol. 4to; with Engravings. I. 2s. 

Gleanings and Remarks collected during inany Months’ Residence at Buenos 
Ayres, and within the Upper Country. By Major Alexander Gillespie, R.M. 
8vo, with Maps. 103. 

Narrative of a Voyage to Senegal. By J. B. H. Savigny and A. Correard. 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Travels through France in 1817. By the Duke d’Angouleme. 8vu, 83. 

Journal of New Vovages and Travels. Vol. I. 19s. 
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